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THE VICOMTE DE BRAGELONNE. 


CIIAPTEIi I. 

THE) WINE OP MPLIJN. 

The king had, in point of fact, entered Meliin with the 
intention of merely passing through tlie city. The youth- 
ful monarch was most eagerly anxious for amusements ; 
only twice during the journey had he been able to catch 
a glimpse of La Vallidre, and, suspecting that his only 
opportunity of speaking to her would be after nightfall, 
in the gardens, and after tho ceremonial of reception had 
been gone through, he had been very desirous to arrive at 
Vaux as early as possible. But he reckoned without his 
captain of the musketeers, and without M. Colbert. Like 
Calypso, who could not be consoled jit tho dep^irtmre or 
Ulysses, our Gascon could not console himself for not 
having guessed why Arainis had asked Percenn to show 
him the king’s new costumes. “There is not a doubt,” 
he said to himself, “ that my friend the bishop of Vannes 
had some motive in that ; ” and then he began to rack his 
brains most uselessly. D’Artagnan, so intimately ac- 
quainted with all the court intrigues, who knew the posi- 
tion of Fouquet better even than Fouquet himself did, had 
conceived the strangest fancies and suspicions at the 
am^uncement of the J^te^ which would have ruined a 
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“ What name ? ” 

“ I hardly know ; but wait a moment — ^idiot, I think it 
^as — no, no, it was fool or dolt. Yes ; his majesty said 
that the man who had thought of the vin de Melun was 
something of the sort.” 

D’Artagnan, after this broadside, -quietly caressed his 
mustache ; M. Colbert’s large head seemed to become larger 
and larger than ever. IVArtagnan, seeing how ugly anger 
made him, did not stop half-way. The orator still wont 
on with his speech, while the king’s color was visibly in- 
creasing. 

“ Mordimta: ! ” said the musketeer, coolly, “ the king is 
going to have an attack of determination of blood to the 
head. Where the deuce did you get hold of that idea. 
Monsieur Colbert ? You have no luck.” 

“ Monsieur,” said the financier, dra^ving himself up, “ my 
zeal for the king’s service inspired mo with the idea.” 

“ Bah ! ” 

“ Monsieur, Melun is a city, an excellent city, which 
pays well, and which it wouhl be imprudent to displease.” 

“ There, now ! I, who do not pretend to be a financier, 
saw only one idea in your idea.” 

“ What was that, monsieur? ” 

“ That of causing a little annoyance to M. Fouquet, who 
is making himself quite giddy on his donjons yonder, in 
waiting for us.” 

This was a home-stroke, hard enough in all conscience. 
Colbert was completely thrown out of the saddle by it, and 
retired, thoroughly discomfited. Fortunately, the 8pee*ch 
was now at an end ; the king drank the wine which was 
presented to him, and then every one resumed the progress 
through the city. The king bit his lips in anger, for the 
evening was closing in, and all hope of a walk with La 
Valli^ge was at an end. In order that the whole of the 
king's household should enter Yaux, four hours at l|^t 
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were necessary*, owing to the different arrangements. 
The king, therefore, who was boiling with impatience, 
hurried forward as much as possible, in order to reach it 
before nightfall. But, at the moment he was setting off 
again, other and fresh diflaculties arose. 

la not the king g^ing to sleep at Melun ? ” said Colbert, 
in a low tone of voice, to D’Artagnaii. 

Mr. Colbert must have been badly inspired that day, to 
address himself in that manner to the chief of the muske- 
teers ; for the latter guessed that the king’s intention was 
very far from that of remaining wliere he was. D’Ar- 
tagnaii would not allow him to enter Vaux except ho were 
well and strongly accompanied; and desired tliat his maj- 
esty would not enter except with all the escort. On the 
other hand, he felt that tliese delays would irritate that 
impatient monarch beyond measure. In what way could 
he possibly reconcile these ditficulties ? D’Artagnan took 
up Colbert’s remark, and determined to rex>eat it to the 
king. 

“ Sire,” he said, “M. Colbert has been asking me if your 
majesty does not intend to sleep at Mehni.” 

“ Sleep at Melun! What for? ” exclaimed Louis XIV. 
“Sleep at Melun! Who, in Heaven’s name, can have 
thought of such a thing, when M. Fouquetis expecting us 
this evening ? ” 

“ It was simply,” replied Colbert, quickly, “ the fear of 
causing your majesty the least delay; for, according to 
established etiquette, you cannot enter any place, with the 
exception of your own royal residences, until the soldiers’ 
quarters have been marked out by the quartermaster, and 
the garrison properly distributed.” 

D’Artagnan listened with the greatest attention, biting 
his mustache to conceal his vexation ; and the queens were 
not less interested. They were fatigued, and would have 
preferred to go to rest without proceeding any farther ; 
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a slight resistance on the king’s part, carried respectfully 
to his lips. The king wished to wait in the first court- 
yard, for the arrival of the carriages, nor had he long to 
wait, for the roads had been put into excellent order by 
the superintendent, and a stone would hardly have been 
found of the size of ait egg tlie whole way from Melun to 
Vaux; BO that the carriages, rolling along as though on a 
carpet, brought the ladies to Vaux, without jolting or 
fatigue, by eight o’clock. They were received by Madame 
Fouquet, and at the moment they made their appearance, 
a light as bright as day burst forth from every quarter, 
trees, and vases, and marble statues. This species of en- 
chantment lasted until their majesties had retired into 
the palace. All these wonders and magical effects which 
the chronicler has heaped up, or rather embalmed, in his 
recital, at the risk of rivaling the brain-bora scenes 
of romancers; these splendors whereby night seemed 
vanquished iuid Nature corrected, together with every 
delight and luxury combined for the satisfaction of aU the 
senses, as well as the imagination, Fouquet didin real truth 
oiler to his sovereign in that enchanting retreat of which no 
monarch could at that time boast of possessing an equal. 
We do not intend to describe the grand banquet, at which 
the royal guests were present, nor the concerts, nor the 
fairy-like and more than magic transformations and met- 
amorphoses ; it \vill be enough for our purpose to depict the 
comitenance the king assumetl, which, from being gay, 
soon wore a very gloomy, constrained, and irritated ex- 
pression. He remembered his own residence, royal 
though it was, and the mean and indifferent style of lux- 
ury that prevailed there, which comprised but little more 
than what was merely useful for the royal wants, with- 
out being his own personal property. The large vases of 
the Louvre, the older furniture and plate of Henry H., of 
Francis I., and of Louis XI., were but historic monum^ts 
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of earlier days ; nothing but specimens of art, the relics 
of his predecessoi's ; while with Fouquet, the value of the 
article was as much in the workmanship as in the article 
itself. Fouquet ate from a gold service, which artists in 
his own employ had modeled and cast for him alone. 
Fouquet drank wines of which the king of France did 
not oven know the name, and drank them out of goblets 
each more valuable than the entire royal cellar. 

What, too, was to be said of the apartments, the hang- 
ings, the pictures, the servants and ofi&cers, of every descrip- 
tion, of his household ? What of the mode of service in 
which etiquette was replaced by order ; stiff formality by 
personal, unrestrained comfort ; the happiness and con- 
tentment of the guest became the supremo law of all who 
obeyed the host ? "fhe perfect swarm of busily engaged 
persons moving about noiselessly ; the multitude of guests, 
— who were, however, even less numerous than the ser- 
vants who waited on them, — the myriad of exquisitely 
prepared dishes, of gold and silver vases ; the floods of 
dazzling light, the masses of unknown flowers of which 
the hot-houses had been despoiled, redmidunt with luxuri- 
ance of unequalcd scent and beauty ; the perfect harmony 
of the surroundings, which indeed was no more than the pre- 
lude of the promised/ete, charmed all who were there ; and 
they testified their admiration over and over again, not by 
voice or gesture, but by deep silence and rapt attention, 
those two languages of tho courtier which acknowledge 
the hand of no master powerful enough to restrain them. 

As for the king, his eyes filled with tears ; he dared not 
look at the queen. Anne of Austria, whose pride was 
superior to that of any creature breathing, overwhelmed 
her host by the contempt with which she treated every- 
thing handed to her. The young queen, kind-hearted by 
nature and curious by disposition, praised Fouquet, ate 
vriU^’an exoeediag^ good appetite, and asked the names 
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of the strange fruits as they were placed upon the table. 
Fouquet replied that he was not aware of their names. 
The fruits came from liis own stores ; he had often culti- 
vated them himself, having an intimate acquaintance with 
the cultivation of exotic fruits and plants. The king felt 
and appreciated the delicacy of the replies, but was only 
the more humiliated; he thought the queen a little too 
familiar in her manners, and that Anne of Austria re- 
sembled Juno a little too much, in being too proud and 
haughty ; his chief anxiety, however, was himself, that he 
might remain cold and distant in his behavior, bordering 
lightly the limits of supreme disdain or simple admiration. 

But Fouquet had foreseen all this ; he was, in fact, one 
of those men who foresee everything. The king had 
expressly declared that so long as ho remained under Fou- 
quet’s roof he did not wish his own different repasts to 
be served in accordance with the usual etiquette, and that 
he would, consequently, dine with the rest of society ; 
but by the thoughtful attention of the surintendant, the 
king’s dmiier was served up separately, if one may so 
express it, in the middle of the general table ; the dinner, 
wonderful in every respect, from the dishes of which it 
was composed, comprised everything the king liked and 
generally preferred to anything else. Louis had no excuse 
•—ho, indeed, wlio laid the keenest appetite in his kingdom 
— ^for saying that he was not hungry. Nay, M. Fouquet 
did even better still ; ho certainly, in obedience to the 
king’s expressed desire, seated himself at the table, but as 
soon ns the soups were served, he arose and personally wait- 
ed on the king, while ^Madame Fouquet stood behind the 
queen-mothei‘’s arm-chair. The disdain of Juno and the 
Bulky fits of temper of Jupiter could not resist this exxjess 
of kindly feeling and polite attention. The queen ate a 
biscuit dipped m a glass of San-Lucar wine; and the king 
ate of everything, saying to M. Fouquet: ‘^It is inljpos- 
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sible, monsieur le surintendant, to dine better anywhere,” 
Whereupon the whole court began, on all sides, tO'devour 
the dishes spread before them, with sucli enthusiasiu 
that it looked as though a cloud of Egyptian locusts was 
settling down on green and growing crops. 

As soon, however, as his hunger was appeased, the king 
became morose and overgloomed again ; llie more so in 
proportion to the satisfaction he fancied he had pre- 
viously manifested, and particularly on account of the def- 
erential manner which his courtiers had shown towards 
Fouquet. D’Artagnan, who ate a good deal and drank 
but little, without allowing it to be noticed, did not lose 
a single opportimily, but made a great number of observa- 
tions which he turned to good profit. 

When the supper was finished, the king expressed a 
wish not to lose the promenade. Tlie park was illumi- 
nated; the moon, too, as if she had placed herself .at the 
orders of the lord of Vaux, silvered the trees and lake with 
her own bright and quasi-pliosphorescent light. The air 
was strangely soft and balmy ; the daintily shell-griivellcd 
walks through the thickly set avenues yielded luxuri- 
ously to the feet. The ftte was complete iu every respect, 
for the king, having met La Vullierc in one of the wind- 
ing paths of the wood, was able to press Iier hand and 
Bay, “ I love you,” without any one overhearing him ex- 
cept M. d’Artagnan, who followed, and M, Fouquet, who 
preceded him. 

The dreamy night of magical enchantments stole 
Bmoothly on. The king having requested to be shown 
his room, there was immediately a movement in every 
direction. The queens passed to their own apartments, 
accompanied by the music of theorbos and lutes; the 
king found his musketeers awaiting him on the grand 
flight of steps, for M. Fouquet had brought them on from 
Melui^and had invited them to supper. D’Artafrnan’s 
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suspicions at once disappeared. He was weary, he had 
supped' Well, and wished, for once in his life, thoroughly 
to enjoy a ftt6 given by a man who was in every sense of 
the word a king. “ M. Fouquet,” he said, “ is the man 
for me.” 

The king was conducted with the greatest ceremony to 
the chamber of Horpheus, of which we owe some cursory 
description to our readers. It was the handsomest and 
largest in the palace. Lebrun had painted on the vaulted 
ceiling the happy as well as the unhappy dreams which 
Morpheus inflicts on kings as well as on other men. 
Everything that sleep gives birth to that is lovely, its 
fairy scones, its flowers and nectar, the wild voluptuous- 
ness or profomid repose of the senses, had the painter 
elaborated on his frescoes. It was a composition as soft 
and pleasing in one part as dark and gloomy and terrible 
in another. The poisoned chalice, the glittering dagger 
suspended over the head of the sleeper; wizards and 
phantoms with terrific masks, those half dim shadows 
more alarming than the approach of lire or the somber 
face of midnight, these, and such as these, he had made 
the com{)anious of his more pleasing pictures. No sooner 
had the king entered the room than a cold shiver seemed 
to pass throvrgh him, and on Fouquet asking him the cause 
of it the king replied, as pale as death, 

“ I am sleepy, that is all.” 

“ Does your majesty wish for your attendants at 
once?” 

“ No ; I have to talk with a few persons first,” said the 
king. “ Will you have tho goodness to tell M. Colbert I 
wish to see him.” 

Fouquet bowed and left the room. 
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CHAPTER m. 

A GAflrOV, AND A GASCON AND A HALF, 

D’Artagkan had determined to lose no time, and in 
fact he never was in the habit of doiiifj so. After having 
inquired for Aramis, he had looked for him in every direc- 
tion until he had succeeded in finding him. Besides, 
no sooner had the king entered Vaux, than Aramis had 
retired to his own room, meditating doubtless some new 
piece of gallant attention for his majesty’s amusement. 
D’Artagnan desired the servants to announce him, and 
found on the second story (in a beautiful room called the 
Blue Chamber, on account of the color of its hangings) the 
bishop of Yannes in company with Porthos and several 
of the modern Epicureans. Aramis came forward to em- 
brace his friend, and offered him the best seat. As it was 
after a while generally remarked among tlioso present 
that the musketeer was reserved, and wished for an op- 
portunity for conversing secretly with Aramis, the Epi- 
cureans took their leave. Porthos, however, did not stir; 
for true it is, that having dined exceedingly well, he was 
fast asleep in his arm-chair ; and the freedom of conversa- 
tion therrfore was not interrupted by a third person. Por- 
thos had a deep, harmonious snore, and i)eople might talk 
in the midst of its loud bass without fear of disturbing 
him. D’Artagnan felt that he was called upon to open the 
conversation. 

“ Well, and so we have come to Vaux,” he said. 

. «Why, yes, D’Artagnan. And how do you like the 
place 
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Very mucli, and I like M. Fouquet also ” 

“Is he not a charming host?” 

“ No one could be more so.” 

“ I am told that the king began by showing great dis- 
tance of manner towards M. Fouquet, but that his majesty 
grew much more cordial aftenvards.” 

“ You did not notice it, then, smce you say you have 
been told so ?” 

“No ; I was engaged with the gentlemen who have just 
left the room about the theatrical performances and the 
tournaments Avhiclr are to take place to-morrow,” 

“ Ah, indeed ! you are the comptroller-general of the 
fStea here, then ? ” 

“You know! am a friend of all kinds of amusement 
where the e.vcrciso of the imagination is called into ac- 
tivity ; I have always been a poet in one way or another.” 

“ Yes, I remember tiie verses you u.sed to write, they 
wore charming.” 

“ I have forgotten them, but I am delighted to read the 
verses of others, u'hen those others are known by the 
names of Moliiirc, Pelisson, I-a Fontaine, etc,” 

“ I)o you know Avhat idea ocenrred to me this evening, 
Aramis ? ” 

“ No ; toll mo wliat it was, for I should never he able to 
guess it, you have so many.” 

“Well, the idea occurred to me, that the true king of 
France is not Louis XIY.” 

“ WtuU!" said Aramis, involuntarily, looking the 
musketeer full in the eyes. 

“No, it is Monsieur Fouquet.” 

Aramis breathed again and smiled. “Ah! you are 
like all the rest, jealous,” he said. “ I would wager that 
it was M. Colbert who turned that pretty phrase.” D’Ar- 
tagnan, in order to throw Aramis off his guard, related 
Colbert’s misadveutures with regard to tl^q vin dt ^elun. 
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“He comes of a mean race, does Colbert,” said Aramis. 

“ Quite true.” , 

“ When I think, too,” added the bishop, “ that that fel- 
low will be your minister within four months, and that 
you will servo him as blhidly as you did liichelieu or 
Mazarin — — ” 

“ And as you serve M. Fouquet,” said H’Artajrnan. 

“ With this difference, tlioiigli, th.at M. Ponquet is not 
M. Colbert.” 

“True, true,” said D’Artagnan, as he pretended to 
become sad and full of I’cflection ; and tlien, a moment 
after, he added, “ Why do you tell me that 31. Colbert will 
bo minister in six months ? ” 

“ Because M. Fouquet will have ceased to bo so,” replied 
Aramis. 

“ Ho will be ruined, you mean ? ” said D’viadagnan. 

“ Completely so.” 

“Why does he give these then?” said the mus- 
keteer, in a tone so full of thoughtful consideration, and 
BO well assumed, that the bishop was for tho moment de- 
ceived by it. “Why did you not dissuade him from 
it?” 

The latter part of tho phrase was just a little too much, 
and Aramis’s former suspicions were again aroused. “ It 
is done with tho object of humoring tho king.” 

“By ruining liimself?” 

“ Yes, by ruining himself for the king.” 

“ A most eccentric, one might say, sinister calculation, 
that.” 

“ Necessity, necessity, my friend.” 

“ I don’t see that, dear Aramis.” 

“ Dd you not ? Have you not remarked 31. Colbert’s daily 
increasing antagonism, and that he is doing his utmost 
to drive the king to get rid of the superintendent ? ” 

“ Oipe must be blind not to see it” 
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“ And that a cabal is already armed against M. Fou- 
quet:” 

“ That is well known.” 

“ What likelihood is there that the king would join a 
party formed against a man who will have spent every- 
thing he had to please him ? ” 

“ True, true,” said D’Artagnan, slowly, hardly convinced, 
yet curious to broach another phase of the conversation. 
“There are follies, and follies,” he resumed, “and I do 
not like those you are committing.” 

“ What do you allude to ? ” 

“ As for the banquet, the ball, the concert, the theatricals, 
the tournaments, the cascades, the fireworks, the illumi- 
nations, and tlie presents — these are all well and good, I 
grant ; but why were not these expenses sufficient ? Why 
was it necessary to have new liveries and costumes for 
your whole household ? ” 

“ You are quite right. I told M. Fouquet that myself ; 
he replied, that if he were rich enough he would offer the 
kjng a newly-erected chateau, from the vanes at the houses 
toUievery sub-cellars; completely new inside and out; 
and that, as soon as the king had left, he would burn the 
whole building and its contents, in order that it might 
not be made use of by any one else.” 

“ How completely Spanish ! ” 

“ I told him so, and he then added this : ‘ Whoever 
advises me to spare e.xpense, I shall look upon as my 
enemy.’ ” 

“ It is positive madness : and that portrait too I ” 

“ What portrait ?” said Aramis. 

“That of the kmg, and the surprise as well.” 

“ What surprise ? ” 

“ The sui'prise you seem to have in view, and on account 
of which you took some specimens away, when I met you 
at Percerin’s.” D’Artagnan paused. 'The shaft u{s« dis- 
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charged, and all he had to do was to wait and watch its 
effect. 

“ That is merely an act of graceful attention,” replied 
Aramis. 

D’Artagnan went up to his friend, took hold of both 
his hands, and looking him full in the eyes, said, “ Aramis, 
do you still care for me a very little ? ” 

“ What a question to ask 1 ” 

“ Very good. One favor, then. Why did you take some 
patterns of the king’s costumes at Percerin’s ? ” 

“ Come with mo and ask poor I.ebrun, who has been 
working upon them for the last two days and nights.” 

“ Aramis, that may bo the truth for everybody else, 
but for me ” 

“ Upon my word, D’Artagnan, you astonish me.” 

“ Be a little considerate. Tell me the exact truth ; you 
would not like anything disagreeable to happen to mo, 
would you ? ” 

“ My dear friend, you are becoming quite incomprehen- 
sible. What suspicioix can you have possibly got hold 
of?” 

“ Do you believe in my instinctive feelings ? Formerly 
you used to have faith in them. Well, then, an instinct 
tells me that you have some concealed project on foot.” 

“I — a project ?” 

“ I am convinced of it.” 

“What nonsense ! ” 

“ I am not only sure of it, but I would even swear 
it.” 

“ Indeed, D’Artagnan, you cause mo the greatest pain. 
Is it likely, if I have any project in hand, that I ought to 
keep secret from you, 1 should tell you alwut it ? If I had 
one that I could and ought to have revealed, should I not 
have long ago divulged it ? ” 

“ JTo, Aramis, no. There are certain projects wblob 

TOD, V. 2 
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are never revealed until the favorable opportunity 
arrives?” 

In that case, my dear fellow,” returned the bishop, 
laughing, “ the only thing now is, that the ‘ opportunity’ 
has not yet arrived.” 

D’Artagnan shook his head with a sorrowful expression. 

Oh, friendship, friendship 1 ” he said, what an idle word 
you are ! Here is a man, who, if I were but to ask it, 
would suffer himself to be cut in jneces for my sake.” 

You are right,” said Aramis, nobly. 

« And this man, who would shed every drop of blood in 
his veins for me, will not open up before me the least 
comer in his heart. Friendship, I repeat, is nothing but 
an unsubstantial shadow — a lure, like everything else in 
this bright dazzling world.” 

“ It is not thus you should speak of our friendship,” 
replied the bishop, in a firm, assured voice ; “ for ours is 
not of the same nature as those of which you have l^een 
speaking.” 

‘‘ Look at us, Aramis ; three out of the old ‘ four.’ You 
are deceiving mo ; I suspect you, and Porthos is fast asleep. 
An admirable trio of friends, don’t you think so? What 
an affecting relic of the former dear old times ! ” 

“ I can only tell you one thing, D’Artagnan, and I swear 
it on the Bible ; I love you just as I used to do. If I ever 
suspect you, it is on account of others, and not on account 
of either cf us. In everything I may do, and should hap- 
pen to succeed in, you will find your fourth. Will you 
promise me the same favor?” 

«If I am not mistaken, Aramis, your words — at the 
moment you pronounce them — are full of generous feeling.” 

Such a thing is very possible.” 

♦‘You are conspiring against M. Colbert. If that be all, 
mordioux^ tell me so at once. I have the instrument in 
my own hand, and will pull out the tooth easily enot^gh.” 
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Aramis could not conceal a smile of disdain that flitted 
over Ills haughty features. “ And supposing that I were 
conspiring against Colbert, what harm would there bo in 
that?” 

“ No, no ; that would bo too trifling a matter for you to 
take in band, and it was not on that account you asked 
Percerin for those patterns of the king’s costumes. Oh 1 
Aramis, we are not enemies, remember — wo arc brothers. 
Tell me what you wish to undertake, and, iiiwn the word 
of a D’Artagnaii, if I camiot help you, I will swear to 
remain neuter.” 

“I am undertaldng notliing,” said Aramis. 

“ Aramis, a voice wilhm me speaks and seems to trickle 
forth a rill of light wuthin my darkness ; it is a voice that 
has never yet deceived mo. It is tlio king you are con- 
6i>iring against.” 

“The king?” exclaimed the bishop, pretcndnig to be 
annoyed. 

“Your face will not convince me ; the king, I repeat.” 

“Well you help me?” said Aramis, smiling ironically. 

“Aramis, I will do more than help you — I will do more 
than remain neuter — I wall save you.” 

“ You are mad, D’Artagnan.” 

“I am the wiser of the two, in this matter.” 

“ You to suspect me of wishing to assassinate the king 1 ” 

“Who spoke of such a thing?” smiled the musketeer. 

“ Well, let U3 understand one another, I do not see 
what any one can do to a legitimate king as ours is, if he 
does not assassinate him,” D’Artagnan did not say a word. 
“Besides, you have your guards and your musketeers 
here,” said the bishop. 

“ True.” 

“You are not in M, Fouquet’s house, but in your own,” 

“ *51016 ; but in spite of that, Aramis, grant me, for pity’s 
8ak«? one single jvord of a true friend,” 
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“ A true friend’s word is ever truth itself. If I think of 
touching, even with my finger, the son of Anne of Aus- 
tria, the true king of this realm of France — if I have not 
the firm intention of prostrating myself before his throne 
— if in every idea I may entertain to-morrow, here at Vaux 
will not be the most glorious day my king ever enjoyed — 
may I leaven’s lightning blast mo where I stand ! ” Aramis 
badpronouiKjed these words, with ins face turned towards 
the alcove of his own bedroom ; where D’Artagnan, seated 
with his back towards tlic alcove could nob suspect that 
any one was lying concealed. Tlic earnestness of his 
words, the stiuliod slomiess with wliic.h he pronounced 
them, the solemnity of his oath, gave tlic musketeer the 
most complete satisfaction. lie took hold of both Ara- 
mis’s hands, and shook them cordially. Aramis had en- 
dured reproaches without turning jialc, and had blushed 
as he listened to words of praise. D’Artagnan, deceived, 
did him honor ; hut D’Artagnan, trustful and reliant, made 
him feel ashamed. “ Aio you going away ? ” ho said, as 
he embraced him, in order to conceal tiie flush on his face. 

“Yes. Duty summons me. I have to get the watch- 
Wor<l. It seems I am to be lodged in the khig’s anteroom. 
Where does Porthos sleep ? ” 

« Take him away with you, if you like, for he rumbles 
though his sleepy nose like a iiark of artillery.” 

“ Ah ! he docs not stay with you, then ? ” said D’Arta- 
gnan. 

“Not the least in the world. Tie has a chamber to him- 
self, but I don’t know where ? ” 

“Very good!” said the musketeer; from whom this 
jeparation of the two associaties removed his last sus- 
aicion, and he touched Porthos lightly on the shoulder 
he latter i-eplied by a loud yawn. “ Come,” said 
O’Artagnan. 

“ What, D’Artagnan, my dear fellow, i^that you ! Vhat 
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a lucky chance? Oh, yea — ^true; I had forgotten; I am 
at the ftte at Vaux.” 

“Yes; and your beautiful dress too,” 

“Yes, it was very attentive on the part of Monsieur 
Coquelin de Volidre, was it not?” 

“ Hush 1 ” said Aramis, You are walking so licavily 
you will make the flooring give way.” 

“True,” said tlie musketeer; “this room is above the 
dome, I think.” 

“ And I did not choose it for a fencing-room, I assure 
you,” added the bishop. “ The ceiling of the king’s room 
has all the lightness and calm of wholes(nue sleep. Do not 
forget, therefore, tliat my flooring is nunely the covering 
of his ceiling. Good-night, my friends, and in ten minutes 
I shall be asleep myself.” And Aramis accompanied tlicm 
to the door, laughing quietly all the while. As soon as 
they were outside, he bolted the door, buri-iedly ; closed 
up the chinks of the windows, and then called out, “Mon- 
seigneur! — monsiegueur ! ” Philippe made lus appearance 
from the alcove, as he pushed a.side a sliding panel placed 
behind the bed. 

“ M. d’Artagnan entertains a great many suspicions, it 
seems,” he said. 

“ Ah ! — ^you recognized 51. d’Artagnan, then?” 

“Before you called him by hi.s name, even.” 

“He is your captain of musketeers.” 

“ He is very devoted to vie" replied Philippe, laying a 
stress upon the personal pronoun. 

“As faithful as a dog; but he bites sometimes. If 
D’Artagnan does not recognize you before live other has 
disappeared, rely upon D’Artagnan to the end of the world ; 
for in that case, if he has seen nothing, he will keep his 
fidelity. If he sees, when it is too late, he is a Gascon, and 
will never admit that he has been deceived.” 

“ i thought sa What are we to do, now ? ” 
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“You will go and take up your post at our place of 
observation, and watch the moment of the king’s retiring 
to rest, so as to learn how that ceremony is performed.” 

“Very good. Where shall I place myself ? ” 

“ Sit in this folding-chair. I am going to push aside a 
portion of the flooring ; you will look through the opening 
which answers to one of the false windows made in the 
dome of the king’s apartment. Can you see ? ” 

“Yes,” said Philipiie, starting as at the sight of an enemy ; 
“ I see the king ! ” 

“ What is he doing? ” 

“ He seems to wish some man to sit down close to him.” 

“ M. Fouquet ? ” 

“No, no; wait a moment ” 

“ Look at the notes and portraits, my prince.” 

“ The man Avhoiu the king wishes to sit down in his 
presence is M. Colbert.” 

“ Colbert sit down in the king’s presence!” exclaimed 
Aramis. “ It is impossible.” 

“Look.” 

Aramis looked through the opening in the flooring, 
“Yes,” he said. “Colbert lumself. Oh, monseigneur! 
what can we be going to hear — and what can result from 
this intimacy?” 

“Nothing good for M, Fouquet, at all events.” 

The prince did not deceive himself. 

We have seen that Louis XIV. had sent for Colbert, and 
Colbert had arrived. The conversation began between 
them by the kmg according to him one of the highest 
favors that he had ever done; it was true the king was 
alone with his subject. “ Colbert,” said he, “ sit down.” 

The intendant, overcome with delight, for he feared he 
was about to be dismissed, refused this unprecedented 
honor. 

“Does he accept?” said Aramis, 
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« No, he remains standing.” 

« Let US listen then.” And the future king and the future 
pope listened eagerly to the simple mortals they held under 
their feet, ready to crush them when they liked. 

“ Colbert,” said the king, “ you have annoyed me exceed- 
ingly to-day.” 

“ I know it, sire.” 

“Very good j I like that answer. Yes, you know it, 
and there was courage in the doing of it.” 

“ I ran the risk of displeasing your majesty, but I risked, 
also, the concealment of your best interests.” 

“ What! you were afraid of something on my account ? ” 

“ I was, sire, even if it were nothing luoro than an 
indigestion,” said Colbert ; “ for people do not give 
their sovereigns such banquets as the one of to-day, un- 
less it be to stifle them beneath the burden of good 
living,” 

Colbert awaited the effect tliis coarse jest would 
produce upon the king; and Louis XIV., who was the 
vainest and the most fastidiously delicate man in his 
kingdom, forgave Colbert the joke. 

“The tmth is,” he said, “that M.Fouquet has given me 
too good a meal. Tell me, Colbert, where does he get all 
the money required for this enormous expenditure, -~can 
you tell?” 

“ Yes, I do know, sire.” 

“Will you be able to prove it with tolerable cer- 
tainty ? ” 

“ Easily ; and to the utmost farthing.” 

“ I know you are very exact.” 

“ Exactitude is the principal qualification required in 
an intendant of finances.” 

“ But all are not so.” 

“ I thank your majesty for so flattering a compliment 
from j^our own Ups.” 
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“ M. Fouquet, therefore, is rich — ^very rich, and I sup- 
pose every man knows he is so.” 

« Every one, sire ; the living as well as the dead.” 

“What does that mean. Monsieur Colbert? ” 

“ The living are witnesses of M. Fouquet’s wealth, — they 
admire and applaud the result produced ; hut the dead, 
wiser and better informed than we are, know how that 
wealth was obtained — and they rise up in accusation.” 

“ So that M. Fouquet owes his wealth to some cause or 
other.” 

“ The occupation of an intendant very often favors those 
who iiractice it.” 

‘‘You have something to say to me more confidentially, 
I perceive ; do not be afraid, we are quite alone.” 

“ I am never afraid of anything under the slielter of my 
own conscience, and uiider the protection of yomr majesty,” 
said Colbert, bowing. 

“If the dead, therefore, were to speak " 

“ They do speak sometimes, sire, — read.” 

“ Ah ! ” murmured Aramis, in the prince’s ear, who, close 
beside him, listened without losing a syllable, “ since 
you arc placed here, monsei^icur, in order to learn your 
vocation of a king, listen to a piece of infamy — of a nature 
truly royal. You are about to lie a witness of one of 
those scenes which the foul fiend alone conceives and 
executes. Listen attentively, — ^you will find your advan- 
tage in it.” 

The prince redoubled his attention, and saw Louis 
XrV. take from Colbert’s hands a letter the latter held out 
to him. 

“The late cardinal’s handwriting,” said the king. 

“ Your majesty has an excellent memory,” replied Col- 
bert, bowing ; “ it is an immense advanti^ for a king who is 
destined for hard work to recognize handwritings at the 
first glance.” 
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The king read Mazarin’s letter, and, as its contents are 
already known to the reader, in consequence of the mis- 
undei'standing between Madame de Clie vreuse and Aramis, 
nothing further would be learned if we stated them here 
again. 

“ I do not quite understand,” said the king, greatly in- 
terested. 

“ Your majesty has not yet acquired the utilitarian habit 
of checking the public accounts.” 

“I see that it refers to money that hiul been given to M. 
Fouquet.” 

“Thirteen millions. A tolerably gocxi s\im.” 

“Yes. Well. These thirteen millions are wanting to 
balance the total of the account. That is what 1 do 
not very well understand. How was this deficit pos- 
sible?” 

“ Possible I do not say ; hut there is no doubt about 
the fact that it really is so.” 

“You say that these thirteen millions are found to be 
wanting in the accounts ? ” 

“ I do not say so, but the registry does,” 

“ And this letter of 51. 5fazarin indicates the employ- 
ment of that sum and the name of the person with 
whom it was deposited ?” 

“ As your majesty can judge for yourself.” 

“ Yes ; and the result is, then, that M. Fouquet has not 
yet restored the thirteen millions.” 

“ That results from the accounts, certainly, sire.” 

« Well, and, consequently 

“ W dl, sire, in that case, inasmuch as M. Fouquet has 
not yet given back the thirteen millions, he must have 
appropriated them to his own purpose ; and with those 
thirteen millitms one could incur four times and a little 
more as much expense, and make four times as great a 
(hap^ly, as your majesty was able to do at Fontainebleau, 
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where we only spent three millions altogether, if yon 
remember.” 

For a blunderer, the souvenir he bad evoked was a rather 
skillfully contrived piece of baseness ; for by the remem- 
brance of his own ftte he, for the first time, perceived its 
inferiority compared with that of Fouquet. Colbert 
received back again at Vaux what Fouquet had given him 
at Fontainebleau, and, as a good financier, returned it with 
the best possible interest. Having once disposed the 
king’s mind in this artful way, Colbert had nothing of 
much importance to detain him. He felt that such was 
the case, for the king too had again sunk into a dull and 
gloomy state. Colbert awaited the first words from the 
Wng’s lips with as much impatience as Philippe and Aramis 
did from their place of observation. 

“ Are you aware what is the usual and natural conse- 
quence of all this. Monsieur Colbert ? ” said the king, after 
a few moments’ reflection. 

“ No, sire, I do not know.” 

» Well, then, the fact of the appropriation of the thirteen 
millions if it can be proved " 

“ But it is so already.” 

“I mean if it were to be declared and certified, M. 
Colbert.” 

“ I think it will be to-morrow, if your majesty 

“ Were we not under M. Fouquet’s roof, you were going 
to say, perhaps,” replied the king, with something of 
nobility in his demeanor. 

“ The king is in his own palace wherever he may be 
— especially in houses which the royal money has con- 
structed.” 

“I think,” said Philippe in a low tone to Aramis, “that 
fhe architect who planned this dome ought, anticipating 
the use it could bo put to at a future opportunitv. so 
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have contrived that it might be made to fall upon the heads 
of scoundrels such as M. Colbert.” 

“ I think so too,” replied Ararais ; “ but M. Colbert Is so 
very near the king at this moment.” 

“That is true, and that would open the succession.” 

“Of which your younger brother would reap all the 
advantage, monseigneur. But stay, let us keep quiet, and 
go on listening.” 

“ We shall not have long to listen,” said the young 
prince. 

“ Why not, monseigneur ? ” 

“ Because if I were king, I should make no further reply.” 

“ And what would you do ? ” 

“ I should wait mdil to-morrow morning to give myself 
time for reflection.” 

Louis XIV. at last raised his eyes, and finding Colbert 
attentively waiting for his next remarks, said, hastily 
changing the conversation, “ M. Colbert, I perceive it is 
getting very late, and I shall now retire to bed. By to- 
morrow morning I shall Imve made up my mind.” 

“ Very good, sire,” returned Colbert, greatly incensed 
although he restrained himself in the presence of the king. 

The king made a gesture of axlleu, and Colbert withdrew 
with a respectful how. “ My attendants ! ” cried the king ; 
and, as they entered the apartment, Philippe was about 
to quit his post of observation. 

“ A moment longer,” said Aramis to him, with his 
accustomed gentleness of manner ; “ what has just now 
taken place is only a detail, and to-morrow we shall have 
no occasion to think any tiling more about it ; but the cere- 
mony of the king’s retiring to rest, the etiquette observed 
in addressing the king, that indeed is of the greatest 
importance. Learn, sire, and study well how you ought 
to go to bed of a night. Look! look!” 
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CHAPTER rV. 

COLBERT. 

HiftTORY will tell US, or rather history has told us, of 
the various events of the following day, of the splendid 
files given by the suriiitendant to his sovereign. Noth- 
ing but amuscniciit and delight was allowed to prevail 
throughout the whole of the following day ; there was 
a projnonade, a banquet, a comedy to be acted, and a 
cojnedy, too, in which, to his groat amazement, Porthos 
recognized “M. Coqiioliu do Vohorc” as one of the actors, 
in the piece called “ Les Facheux.” Full of preoccupation, 
however, from the scene of the previous evening, and 
hardly recovered from the ctTeets of the poison which 
Colbert had then iidministered to him, the king, during 
the whole of the day, so brilliant in Its .effects, so full of 
unexpected and startlmg novelties, in which all the won- 
ders of tho “ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments” seemed to 
be reproduced for his especial amusement — the king, we 
say, showed hiinsel f cold, reserved, and taciturn. Nothing 
could smooth the frowns upon his face ; every one who 
observed him noticed that a deep feeling of resentment, of 
remote origin, increased by slow degrees, as the source 
becomes a river, thanks to the thousand threads of water 
t^at increase its body, was keenly alive in the depths of the 
king s heart. Town rds the middle of the day only did he be- 
gin to resume a little serenity of manner, and by that tune 
ho bad, in all probability, made up his mind. Aramis, who 
followed hhu step by step in his thoughts, as In his walk, 
concluded that theevent he was expecting would notie long 
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before it was announced. Tliis time Colbert secmetl to walk 
in concert with the bishop of V annes, and had ho received for 
every annoyance which ho inflicted on the king a word of 
direction from Aramis, he could not have done better. 
During the whole of the day the king, wlio, in all prob- 
ability, wished to free himself from some of the thoughts 
which disturbed his mind, seemed to seek l^a Vallii^re’s 
society as actively as he seemed to show his anxiety to flee 
that of M. Colbert or M. Fompiet. The evening came. 
The king had expressed a Avisli not to walk in the jiark 
until after cards in Iho evening. In llio interval between 
supper and the promenade, cards and dice wore intro- 
duced. The king won a thousand pistoles, and, having won 
them, put them in his pocket, and then rose, saying, “ And 
now, gentlemen, to the park.” 1 fo found the Indies of 
the court already there. The king, wo have before 
observed, had won a tliousand pistoles, and had put thorn 
in his pocket ; but M. Fouquet had somehow contrived to 
lose ten thousand, so that among the courtiers thero was 
still left a hundred and ninety tliousand francs’ profit to 
divide, a circumstance which made the countenances of 
the courtiers and the officers of the king's household the 
most joyous countenances in the world. It was not the 
same, however, with the king’s face ; for, notwithstanding 
his success at play, to which he was by no means insen- 
sible, there still remained a slight shade of dissatisfaction. 
Colbert was waiting for or upon him at the corner of one 
of the avenues ; he was most probably waiting there in 
consequence of a rendezvous which had been given him by 
the king, as Louis XIV., Avho had avoided him, or who had 
seemed to avoid him, suddenly made him a sign, and they 
then struck into the depths of the park together. But La 
Vallidre, too, had observed the king’s gloomy aspect and 
kindling glances ; she had remarked this — and as nothing 
which lay hidden or smoldering in his heart was hidden 
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from the gaze of her affection — she understood that this 
repressed wrath menaced some one ; she prepared to with- 
stand the current of his vengeance, and intercede like an 
angel of mercy. Overcome by sadness, nervously agitated, 
deeply distressed at having been so long separated from 
her lover, disturbed at the sight of the emotion she had 
divined, she accordingly presented herself to the king with 
an embarrassed aspect, wliich in his then disposition of 
mind the king interpreted unfavorably. Then, as they 
were alone— -nearly alone, inasmuch as Colbert, as soon as 
he perceived the young girl approacliing, had stopped and 
drawn back a dozen paces — the king advanced towards La 
Valli6re and took her by the hand. “ Mademoiselle,” he said 
to her, “ should I be guilty of an indiscretion if I were to 
inquire if you were indisimsed ? for you seem to breathe 
as if you were oppressed by some secret cause of imeasi- 
iiess, and your eyes are filled with tears.” 

“ Oh ! sire, if I be indeed so, and if my eyes are indeed 
full of teal’s, I am sorrowful only at the sadness which 
seems to oppress your majesty.” 

“My sadness? You are mistaken, mademoiselle; no, 
it is not sadness I experience.” 

“ What is it, then, sire ? ” 

“ Humiliation.” 

** Humiliation? oh 1 sire, what a word for you to use !” 

“ I mean, mademoiselle, that wherever I may happen to 
be, no one else ought to be the master. Well, then, look 
ronnd you on every aide, and judge whether I am not 
eclipsed — I, the king of France — before tlie monarch of 
these wide domains. Oil 1 ” he continued, clenching his 
hands and teeth, “ when I think that this king 

“ Well, sire ?” said Louise, terrified. 

— That this king is a faithless, unworthy servant, who 
grows proud and self-sufficient upon the strength of 
property that belongs to me, and which hy- has stolen.* And 
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therefore, am I about to change this impudent minister’s 
fete into sorrow and mourning, of which the nymph of 
Vaux, as the poets say, shall not soon lose the re- 
membrance.” 

“ Oh I your majesty ” 

“ Well, mademoiselle, are you about to take M. Fou- 
quet’s part ? ” said Louis impatiently. 

“ No, sire ; I will only ask whether you are well in- 
formed. Your majesty has more than once learned the 
value of accusations made at court.” 

Louis XIV. made a sign for Colbert to approach. 
** Speak, Monsieur Colbert,” 6,aid the yoimg prince, “for 
I almost believe that Mademoiselle do la ValliCre has 
need of your assurance before she can put any faith in the 
king’s word. Tell mademoiselle what M. Fouquet lias 
done ; and you, mademoiselle, will perhaps have the kind- 
ness to listen. It will not be long.” 

Why did Louis XIV. insist upon it in such a manner? 
A very simple reason — liis heart was not at rest, his mind 
was not thoroughly convinced ; he imagined there lay 
some dark, hidden, tortuous intrigue behind these tliir- 
teen millions of francs ; and ho wished that the pure 
heart of La Vallie re, which had revolted at the idea of 
theft or robbery, should approve— even were it only by a 
single word — the resolution ho had taken, and which, 
nevertheless, ho hesitated before, carrying into execution. 

“ Speak, monsieur,” said La Vallidre to Colbert, who 
had advanced ; “ speak, since the king wishes me to listen 
to you. Tell me, what is the crime with which M. Fou- 
quet is charged?” 

“ Oh 1 not very heinous, mademoiselle,” he returned, 
“ a mere abuse of confidence.” 

“ Speak, speak, Colbert ; and when you have related it, 
leave us, and go and inform M. d’Artagnan that 1 hav6 
certaqf orders to ^ve him.” 
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“M. d’Artagnan, sire ! ” exclaimed La Vallifire; “but 
■why send for M. d’Artagnan ? I entreat you to tell 
mo,” 

“ Panlieu I in order to arrest tins haughty, arrogant 
Titan, who, true to his menace, threatens to scale my 
heaven.” 

“Arrest M. Fouquet, do you say'i”’ 

“ Ah ! does that surprise you 'i ” 

“ In his own house ! ” 

“Why not? If ho be guilty, ho is as guilty in his own 
bouse as anywhere else.” 

“M. FoiKpiet, who at this moment is ruining liimself 
for his sovereign.” 

“ In plain truth, mademoiselle, it seems as if you were 
defending this traitor.” 

Colbert began to chucklo silently. The king turned 
round at tho sound of this supi>ressod niirtii. 

“ 8ire,” said La Vallif're, “ it is not M. Fouquet I am 
defending ; it is yourstdf.” 

“ Me ! you are defending me?” 

“ Sire, you would dishonor younsclf if you were to give 
such an order.” 

“Dishonor myself! ” murmured tho king, timning pale 
with anger. “ In plain truth, mademoiselle, you show a 
strange persistence in what you say.” 

“ If I do so. siiv, ray only motive is that of serving 
your majesty,” replied the nohle-hearted girl ;“ for that I 
would risk, I would sacrifico my very life, without the 
least reserve.” 

Colbert seemetl inclined to gnmrble and complain. La 
Vallifsre, that timid, gentle lamb, turned round upon him, 
and with a glance like lightning imposed silence upon 
him. “Monsieur,” she said, “when the king acts well, 
whether, in doing so, he does either myself or those who 
■ belong to mo an injury, I have nothing to say ; brS were 
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the king to confer a benefit either upon me or mine, and 
if he acted badly, I should tell him so.” 

“ But it appears to rae, mademoiselle,” Colbert ventured 
to say, “ that I too love the king.” 

“ Yes, monseigneur, wo l)oth love him, but each in a 
different manner,” replied La Vallith’o, with stich an ac- 
cent that the heart of the young king Avas powerfully 
affected by it. “ I love him so deejily, that the whole 
world is aware of it; so purely, that tho king himself 
does not doubt my affection. He is my king and my 
master ; I am tho least of all his servants. But Avhoso 
touches his honor assails my life. Therefore, I repeat, 
that they dishonor the king avIio advise him to arrest M. 
Fouquet under his own rfX)f.” 

Colbert hung down his head, for he felt that tho king 
had. abandoned him. However, as he bent his head, he 
murmured, “ Slademoiselle, I have only one word to say.” 

“Dt) not say it then, monsieur ; for I would not listen 
to it. Besides, what could you have to tell me ? That M, 
Fouquet has been guilty of certain crimes? I believe ho 
has, because the king has said so; aiid, from the moment 
the king said, ‘ I think so,’ I have no ociiasion for other 
lips to say, ‘I affirm it.’ But, were M. Fouquet the 
vilest of men, I should say aloud, ‘M. Konquet’s i)erson is 
sacred to the king because ho is tho gu(;st of M. Fouquet. 
Were his house a den of thieves, wejo Vaux a cave of 
coiners or robbers, his home is sacred, his ijahvco is invio- 
lable, since his wife is living in it ; and that is an asylum 
which even executioners would not dare to violate.” 

La Valli^re paused, and was silent. In spite of himself, 
the king could not but admire her ; ho was overpowered 
by the passionate energy of her voice ; by the nobleness 
of the cause she advocated. Colbert yielded, overcome 
by the inequality of the struggle. At last the kinjj 
breatl]^ i^ain more freely, shook his head, and held out 
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hk hand to La Valli^re. “ Mademoiselle,” he said gently, 
“why do you deckle against me? Do you know what 
this wretched fellow will do, if I give him time to breathe 
-again ? ” 

“Is ho not a prey which will always bo within your 
grasp ? ” 

“ Should ho escape, and take to flight ? ” exclaimed 
Colbert. 

“Well, monsieur, it will always remain on record, to 
the king’s eternal honor, that he allowed M. Fouquet to 
flee.; and the more guilty ho may have been, tlio greater 
will the king’s honor and glory appear, compared with 
such unnecessary misery and shame.” 

Louis kissed La Vallkirc’s hand, as ho knelt before her. 

“lain lost,” thought Coll^ert; then suddenly his face 
brightened up again. “Oh! no, no, aha, old fox! — ^not 
yet,” ho said to himself. 

And while the king, protected from observation by the 
thick covert of ^ enormous lime, pressed La Vallidro to 
his breast, Avith all the ardor of iueffablo affection, Colbert 
tranquilly fumbled among tho papers m his pocket-book 
and drew out of it a i>ap(ir folded in the form of a letter, 
Bomewbjit yellow, perhaps, hut one that must have been 
most precious, since tho intendant smiled as he looked at 
it ; ho then bent a look, full of hatred, upon tho charming 
group Avhicli tho young girl and the king formed together 
— a group revealed but for a moment, as the light of the 
approaching torches shone upon it. Louis, noticed the 
light reflected upon Valli^re's w^hite dress. Leave 
me, Iiouise,” ho said, “ for sonic one is coming.” 

“Mademoiselle, mademoiselle, some one is coming,” 
cried Colbert, to expedite tho yoimg girl’s departure. 

I.ouiae disappeared rapidly among the trees ; and tlien, 
as the king, who had been on Ms knees before the young 
girl, was ming from his humble posture, Colbert exc^nied. 
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“Ah! Mademoiselle do la ValllSre has let something 
fall.” ; 

“ What is it?” inquired the king. 

“A paper — a letter — something white; look there, 
sire.” 

The king stooped down immediately and picked up the 
letter, crumpling it in his hand as he did so; and at the 
same moment the torches arrived, inundating the blackness 
of the scene with a flood of light us bright as day. 


CIIAPTEll V. 


.IKAI.Ol'SV. 

TitR torches we have just referred to, the eager attention 
every one displayed, and the new ovation paid to the 
king by Fouquet, arrived in time to suspend the effect of 
a resolution which La Vallit^ro Inid alretuly considerably 
shaken in Louis XIV.’s heart. IIo looked at Fouquet 
with a feeling almost of gratitude for having given La 
Vallifire an opportunity of showing herself so generously 
disposed, so powerful m tho influence slio exercised over 
his heart. Tho moment of the last an<l greatest display 
had arrived. Hardly had Fouc^uct conducted the king 
towards the ch&teau, when a mass of flro burst from the 
dome of Vaux, with a prodigious uproar, pouring a flood 
of da7:7.ling cataracts of rays on every side, and illumining 
the remotest comers of the gardens. The fireworks be- 
gan. Colbert, at twenty paces from the king, who was 
surrounded aadj^ted by tho owner of Vaux, seemed, by 
the obstinate persistence of his gloomy thoughts, to do 
his utmost to recall Louis’s attention, which the magnifl* 
cenc^of the spectacle was already, in his opinion, too 
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easily diverting. Suddenly, just as Louis was on the 
point of holding it out to Fouquet, he perceived in his 
hand the paper which, as he believed, Vallidre had 
dropped at his feet as she hurried away. The still 
stronger magnet of love drew the young prince’s attention 
towards the souvetiir of his idol j and, by the brilliant 
light, which increased momentarily in beauty, and drew 
forth from the neighl)oring villages loud cheers of admi- 
ration, the king road the letter, which ho supposed was a 
loving and tender epistlo La Vallioro had destined for him. 
But as he read it, a doath-like pallor stole over his face, 
and an expression of dccp-scatcd wrath, illumjned by the 
many-colored fire which gleamed so brightly, soaringly 
around the scene, produced a terrible spectacle, which 
every one would have shuddered at, could they only have 
read into his heart, now torn by tho most stormy and 
most bitter passions. There was no truce for him now, 
inlluenccd as ho was by jealousy and mad passion. Prom 
tho very moment when the dark truth was revealed to 
him, every gentler feeling seemed to disappear; pityj 
kindness of consideration, tho religion of hospitality, all 
were forgotten. In tho bitter pang winch wrung his 
heart, still too weak to hide his .sufferings, he was almost 
on the point of uttering a cry of alarm, and calling his 
guards to gather round him. This letter which Colbert 
had thrown down at the king’s feet, the reader has doubt- 
less guessed, was the same that had disappeared with 
tho porter Tol)y, at Fontainebleau, after the attempt 
which Fouquet had made upon La Vallifire’s heart. 
Fouquet saw the king’s pallor, and was far from guessing 
the evil ; Colbert saw the king's anger, and rejoiced in- 
wardly at the approach of the storm. Pouquet’s voice 
drew the young prince from his wrathful reverie. 

“What is tlie matter, sire?” inquired the superin- 
tendent, with an exprasaiou of graceful interest. 
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Louis made a Violent effort over himself as he replied, 
“ Nothing.” 

« I am afraid your majesty is suffering? ” 

“lam suffering, and have already told you so, mon* 
sieur ; but il; is nothing.” 

And the king, without waiting for tho termination cff 
the fireworks, turned toward the chateau. Fouquet ao- 
conipanied him, and tho whole court followed, leaving 
the remains of the fireworks consuming for their own 
amusement. Tho .superintendent endeavored again to 
question Louis XIV., but did not succeed in obtaining a 
reply. He imagined there had been some misunderstand' 
ing betweei! Louis and La Valliiire in tho park, which 
had resulted in a slight <piavrel; and tliat the king, who 
was not orduiarily sulky Ijy disposition, btit completely 
absorbed by his jiassion for La Valli^re, had taken a dis* 
like to every one because his mistress had shown herself 
offended with him. This idea was sufilciunt to console 
him ; he had even a friendly and kindly sjnilo for the 
young king, when the latter wished liim good-night. 
This, however, was not all the king had to subjnit to; ho 
was obliged to imdcrgo the usual ceroinouy, which on 
that evening was marked by chwc adherenct! to tho strict- 
est etiquette. The next day was tho one fixed for the de- 
parture ; it was l>ut pro|x;r that tlio guests should thank 
their host, and show him a little attention in return for 
the expenditure of his twelve millions. The only remark, 
approaching to amiability, which the king could find to 
say to M. Fouquet, as ho took leave of him, were in these 
%vords, “M. Fouquet, you shall hear from me. Be good 
enough to desire M. d’Artagnan to come here.” 

But the blood of Ixmis XIV., who had so profoundly 
dissimulated his feelings, boiled in his veins ; and he Was 
perfectly willing to order M. Fouquet to be put an ehd 
to, \^h the same readiness, indeed, as his predecessor 
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had caused the assassination of le Mar4chal d’Ancre; and 
so he disguised the terrible resolution he had formed be- 
neath one of those royal smiles which like lightning flashes 
indicated coups d'Hat. Fouquet took the king’s hand and 
kissed it; Louis shuddered throughout his whole frame, 
but allowed M. Fouquet to touch his hand with his lips. 
Five minutes afterwards, D’Artagnan, to whom the royal 
order had been communicated, entered Louis XIV.’s 
apartment. Aramis and Philippe were in theirs, still 
eagerly attentive, and still listening with all their ears. 
The king did not even give the captain of the musketeers 
time to approach his arm-chair, but ran forward to meet 
him. “ Take care,” he exclaimed, “ that no’ one enters 
here.” 

“Very good, sire,” replied the captain, whose glance 
had for a long time past analyzed the stormy indications 
on the royal countenance. He gave the necessary order 
at the door; but, returning to the king, he said, “Is there 
SOmetliiug fresh the matter, your majesty ? ” 

“ How many men have you here ? ” inquired the king, 
without making any other reply to the question address^ 
to him. 

“ tVhat for, sire ?” 

“How many men have you, I say?” repeated the king, 
stamping upon the ground. 

“ I have the musketeers.” 

“Well; and what others?” 

“Twenty guards and thu-teen Swiss.” 

“How many men will be required to '* 

“ To do what, sire ? ” replied the musketeer, opening 
his large, calm eyes. 

“ To arrest M. Fouquet.” 

D’Artagnan fell back a step. 

“ To arrest M. Fouquet ! ” he burst forth. 

« Are you going to tell me that it is impossible ex- 



claimed the king, in tones of oold vindictive passion. 

“I never say that anything is impossible,” replied 
D’Artagnan, wounded to the quick. 

“Very well; do it, then.” 

D’Artagnan turned on hi.s heel, and made his way to- 
wards the door; it was but a short distance, and he 
cleared it in half a dozen paces ; wlien he reached it he 
suddenly paused, and said, “ Your majesty will forgive 
^ me, but, in order to olfect this arrest, I should like wi'it- 
ten directions.” 

“ For what purpose — and since when has the king’s 
word been insuffleient for you ? ” 

“Because* the word of a king, wlien it springs from a 
feeling of anger, may possibly change when the feeling 
changes.” 

“A truce to set phrases, monsieur; you have another 
thought besides that?” 

“Oh, I, at least, have certain thouglits and ideas, 
which, unfortunately, others have not,” D’Artagnan re- 
plied, impertinently. 

The king, in the tempest of his wratli, he.sitated, and 
drew back in the face of D’Artagnau's frank courage, just 
as a horse crouches on his haunches under tlio strong 
hand of a bold and experienced rider. “ What is your 
thought?” he exclaimed. 

“ This, sire,” replied D’Artagnan : “ yon cause a man to 
be arrested when you are still under his roof ; and pas- 
sion is alone the cause of that. When your anger shall 
have passed you will regret what you have done ; and 
then I wish to be in a position to show you your signa- 
ture. If that, however, should fail to be a reparation, it 
will at least show us that the king was wrong to lose his 
temper.” 

“Wrong to lose his temper! ” cried the king, in a loud, 
pas3i«ate voice. “Did not my father, my grandfathers 
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too, before me, lose their temper at times, in Heaven’s 
name?” 

“ The king your father and the king your grandfather 
never lost their temper when under the protection of 
their own palace.” 

“ The king is master wlierever he may be.” 

“ That is a flattering, complimentary phrase wliich can- 
not proceed from any one but M. Colbert; but it happens 
not to be the truth. Tlic king is at home in every man’s 
house when he has driven its owner out of it.” 

Tiie king bit liis lips, but said nothing. 

“Can it be possilflo?” said D'Artagnan; “here is a 
man who is positively ruining himself in order to please 
you, and you wish to have him arrested! Mordioiix! 
Sire, if my name was Fouquet, and people treated me in 
that manner, I would swallow at a single gulp all sorts 
of flroworks ami other things, and I would set fire to 
them, and send myself and everybody else in blown-up 
atoms to t he sky. But it is all the same ; it is your wish, 
and it shall bo tlonc.” 

“Go,” said the king; “ but have you men enough?” 

“iJo you suppose I am going to take a whole host to 
help mo? Arrost M. Fouqnotl why, that is so easy that 
R very child might do it ! It is like drinking a glass of 
wormwood; one makes an ugly face, and that is all.” 

“If ho defends himself?” 

“Ho! it is not at all likely. Defend himself when 
such extreme harshness as you are going to practice 
makes the man a very martyr ! Nay, I am sure that if 
he has a million of francs left, which I very much doubt, 
he would be willing enough to give it in order to have 
such a termination as this. But what does* that matter? 
it shall be done at once.” 

“ Stay,” said the king ; “ do not make his arrest a public 
affair.” • 
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“ That •will be more difficult.” 

“Why so?” 

“Because iiotliing is easier than to go up to M. Fouquet 
in the midst of a thousand enthusiastic guests ■who sur- 
round him, and say, ‘ In the king’s name, I ai rest you.’ 
But to go up to him, to turn him linst one way and then 
another, to dri'Ye him up into one of tlio corners of tlio 
chess-board, in such a way that he cannot escape ; to take 
him away from his guests, and keej) him a prisoner for 
you, without one of them, alas ! liaving licard anything 
about it ; that indeed is a genuine difficjulty, the greatest 
of all, in truth ; and I hardly see how it is to bo done.” 

“You had better say it is impossilde, and you will have 
finished much sooner. Heaven help me, hut I seem to 
be sm-rounded by people who prevent me doing what I 
wish.” 

“ I do not prevent your doing anything. Have you in- 
deed decided?” 

“ Take care of M. F'ou<iuet, until I shall havo made up 
my mind by to-morrow morning.” 

“That siiall be done, sire.” 

“ And retnrn, when I rise in the morning, for further 
orders ; and now leave me to myself.” 

“You do not even want M. Colbert, then?” said the 
musketeer, firing this last shot as Ins was leaving the room. 
The king started. With liLs whole mind fixed on the 
thought of revenge, ho had forgotten the cause and sub- 
stance of the offence. 

“ No, no one,” ho said ; “ no one here 1 Leave me.” 

D’Artagnan quitted the room. The king closed the 
door 'with his own hands, and began to walk up and down 
his apartment at a furious pace, like a wounded bull in 
an arena, trailing from his horn the colored streamers and 
the iron darts. At last he began to take comfort in the 
expression of his violent feelings. 
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Miserable wretch that he is ! not only does he squander 
my finances, but with his ill-gotten plunder he corrupts 
secretaries, friends, generals, artists, and all, and tries to 
rob me of the one to whom I am most attached. This is 
the reason that j>erfldious girl so boldly took his part I 
Gratitude I and who can tell whether it was not a stronger 
fueling — ^love itself?” lie gave himself up for a moment 
to the bitterest reflections. A satyr ! ” he thought, with 
that abhorrent luite witli which young men regard those 
more advanced in life, who still think of love. “ A man 
who has never found opposition or lesistance in any one, 
who lavishes his gold and jewels in every direction, and 
who retains his staif of painters in order to take the por- 
traits of his mistresses in tlie costume of goddesses.” The 
king trembled with passion as he continued, “He pollutes 
and profanes everything that belongs to me ! lie destroys 
everything that is mine. lie will be my death at last, I 
know. That man is too much for me ; he is my mortal 
enemy, hut he shall forthwith fall ! I hate him — I hate 
him — I hate him I ” and as he pronounced these words, he 
struck the arm of the chair in which he was sitting vio- 
lently, over and over again, and then rose like one in an 
epilei)tic fit. “To-morrow! to-nioiTow! oh, happy dayl” 
he murmured, “ when the sim rises, no other rival shall 
that brilliant king of space possess but me. That man 
shall fall so low that when people look at the abject ruin 
my anger sliall have wrought, they will be forced to con- 
fess at last and at least that I am indeed greater than he.’^ 
The king, who was incapable of mastering his emotions 
any longer, knocked over udth a blow of his fist a small 
table placed close to his bedside, and in the very bitter- 
ness of anger, almost weeping, and half-suffocated, he 
threw himself on his bed, dressed as he was, and bit the 
Bheeta in his extremity of passion, trying to find repose of 
body at least there. The bed cimked 
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and with the exception of a few broken sounde, emerging, 
or one might rather say, exploding, from his overburdened 
chest, absolute silence soon I’eigued in the chamber of 
Morpheus. 


CILA.PTER VI. 

HIGIt TKEABON. 

The ungovernable fury which took possession of the 
king at the sight and at the j>erusal of Fouquet’s letter to 
La Valliiiro by degrees subsided into a feeling of pain and 
extreme weariness. Youth, invigorated by health and 
lightness of spirits, requiring soon tluit what it loses 
should be immediately restored — youth kiiows not those 
endless, sleepless nights which enable us to realize tHo 
fable of the vulture unceasingly feeding on Prometheus. 
In cases where the man of middle life, in his acquired 
strength of will iind purpose, and the old, in their state 
of natural exhaustion, find incessant augmentation of their 
bitter sorrow, a young man, surprised by the sudden ap- 
pearance of misfortune, weakens himself in sighs, and 
groans, and tears, directly struggling with his grief, and 
is thereby far sooner overthrown by the inflexible enemy 
with whom he is engaged. Once overthrown, his struggles 
cease. Louis could not hold out more than a few minutes, 
at the end of which he had ceased to clench his hands, 
and scorch in fancy with his looks the invisible objects of 
his hatred ; he soon ceased to attack with lii.s violent im- 
precations not M. Fouquet alone, but even La Vallidre 
herself; from fury he subsided into despair, and from 
despair to prostration. After he had thrown himself for 
a few minutes to and fro commlsively on his bed, hia 
nervejf 8S arms fell quietly down ; his head lay languidly 
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himself upon the damp, moist ground. Then, addressing 
himself to the man who held the lamp in his hand, he 
said, — 

« What is this, monsieur, and what is the meanin® of 
this jest ? ” 

“It is no jest,” replied in a deep voice the masked fig- 
ure that held the lantern. 

“ Do you belong to M. Fouquet?” inquired the king, 
greatly astonished at his situation. 

“ It matters very little to whom we belong,” said the 
phantom ; “ we are your masters now, that is sufiBcient.” 

The king, more Impatient tluin intimidated, turned to 
the other masked figure. “ If this is a comedy,” he said, 
“ you will tell M. Fouquet that I find it unseemly and 
improper, and that I command it should cease.” 

The second masked jasrson to whom the king had ad- 
dressed himself was a man of huge stature and vast cir- 
cumference. He held himself erect and motionless as any 
block of marble. “ Well ! ” added the king, stamping his 
foot, “ you do not answer ! ” 

“ Wo do not answer you, my good monsieur,” said the 
giant in a stentorian voice, “ beciiuse there is notlring to 
say.” 

“ At least, tell me what you want ? ” exclaimed Louis, 
folding his arms with a passionate gesture. 

“ You will know by and by,” replied the man who held 
the lamp. 

" In the meantime tell me where lam?” 

“ Look.” 

Louis looked all round him ; but by the light of the 
lamp which the masked figure raised for the purpose, he 
could perceive notliing hut the damp walls which glistened 
here and there with the slimy traces of the snaiL “ Oh— • 
oh 1 — a dungeon,” cried the king. 

“ No, a subterranean passage.” 
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“ Which leads — ? ” 

“ Will you be good enough to follow us ? ” 

“ I shall not stir from hence ! ” cried the king. 

“ If you are obstinate, my dear young friend,” replied 
the taller of the two, “ I will lift you up in my arms, and 
roll you up in your own cloak, and if you should happen 
to be stifled, why — so much the worse for you.” 

As he said this, he disengaged from beneath his cloalc 
a hand of which Milo of Crotona would have envied him 
the possession, on the day when lie liad tliat unhappy idea 
of rending his last oak. The king dreaded violence, for 
be could well believe that the two men into whoso power 
he had fallen had not gone so far witli any idea of draw- 
ing back, and that they would consequently bo ready to 
proceed to extremities, if necessary. lie shook hi.s head 
and said : ” It seems I have fallen into the hands of a 
couple of assas.sins. Move on, then.” 

Neither of the men answercil a word to tliis remark. 
The one who carried the lantern walked first, the king 
followed him, wliile tlie second masked figure clo.sed the 
procession. In this manner they passed along a winding 
gallery of some lengtli, with as many staircases leading 
out of it as are to be found in the mysterious and gloomy 
palaces of Ann Kadcliffe’s creation. All these windings 

and turnings, during which the king heard the sound of 
running water over his head, ended at last in a long cor- 
ridor closed by an iron door. The figure with the lamp 
opened the door with one of the keys he wore saspended 
at his girdle, where, during the whole of the brief jounjey 
the king had heard them rattle. As soon as the door 
was opened and admitted the air, Louis recognized the 
balmy odors that trees exhale in balmy summer nights. 

• He paused, hesitatingly, for a moment or two ; but the 
huge sentinel who followed him thrust him out of the 
subteni^eaa passage. 
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‘‘ Another blow,” said the king, turning towards the 
one wlio had just had the audacity to touch his sovereign 
what do you intend to do with the King of France ? ” 

“ Try to forget that word,” replied the man with the 
lamp, in a tone which as little admitted of a reply as one 
of tlie famous decrees of IMiiios. 

“ You deserve to be broken on the wJieel for the Avords 
that you have just made use of,” said the giant, as ho 
extinguished the lamp his companion handed to him ; 

“ but the king is too kind-hearted.” 

Louis, at that threat, made so sudden a movement 
that it seemed as if he meditated flight ; hut the giant’s 
hand was in a moment pla(;(‘d on his shoulder, and fixed 
him motionless where he sh’)od. “ But tell me, at least, 
where wo arc going,” sai<l the king. 

Como,” replied the former of the two men, with a kind 
of respect in his manner, and leading his prisoner towards 
a carriage whu*h seemed to bo in waiting. 

The oarri!ige was completely comx'aled amid the trees. 
Two liorses, with their feet fettered, wtue fastened by a 
lialler to the lowin' hrauehesof a large oak. 

“ (fOt in,” said the same man, opening the carriago-door 
and letting down the step. The king obeyed, seated him- 
self at tlu^ haek of the carriage, the padded door of which 
was shut and locked immediately upon liiin and his guide. 
As for tlio giant, ho cut the fastenings by wiiicli the 
horses were bound, harnessed them himself, and mounted 
on the box of tho carriage, wliich was unoccupied. The 
carriage sot off immediately at a quick trot, turned into 
tlio road to Paris, and in the forest of Senart found a 
relay of horses Listened to the trees in the same maimer 
the first horses had l>een, and without a postilion. The 
man on tho box changed the horses, and cemtinued to 
follow the road towards Paris with tlie same rapidity ; 
so that they entered the city about three oVdoc^ in the 
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mominn^. The carriage proceeded along the fanl>onrg 
Saint- Antoine, and, after having called out to the sentinel, 

“ by the king’s order,” the driver condiuded tlie liorses 
into the circular iindoburo of the It^oking out 

upon the courtyard, called La Cour du (lonvornemeiit. 
There the horses drew u]), ro(^king wiili sweat, at the 
flight of steps, and a sergeant of (lie guard ran forward. 

‘‘ Go and wake the governor,” said the eoacliinan in a 
voice of thunder. 

With the exception of this voice, wliich might have been 
heard at the entrance of the faubourg Saint-Antoine, 
everything rtanaiued as ('aim in (lu*. carriage as in tho 
prison. Ten minutes afterwards, iAI. (hi Ihiiscmeaux ap- 
peared in liis dressing-gown (Ml the Ihrtisliold of the door. 
“What is tlio matter imw?” he asked ; ami whom 
have you l)roug]it me tliereV” 

The man with the lant(M'n opeimd Die carriage-door, 
and said two or tlireo words to the one who acted as 
driver, who immediately got down from his seat, took up 
a short musket which he ke[)t under his feci, and placed 
its muzzle on his ]>risoner’s chesi. 

“ And flro at once if he speaks ! ” added aloud the man . 
who alighted from th(3 carriage. 

Very good,’’ replied his companion, without another 
remark. 

With this reOTmmendation, tho person who had accora- 
panied the kinj- in tho carriago asccitded the fliglit of 
steps, at the lop of which tlie t^overnor was awaiting him. 
“ Monsieur d’llorblay !" said the latter. 

“ Hush ! ” said Aramis. “ Let us go into your roonn” 

“ Good heavens ! what brings you hero at this hour?” 

“ A mistake, my dear Monsieur de Baisemeaux,” Ara- 
mis replied, quietly. “ It appears that you were quite 
right the other day.” 

“ Wjat about?” inquired the governor. 

VOL V. — 4 * 
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“ About the order of release, my dear friend.” 

“ Tell me what you mean, monsieur — no, monseigneur,” 
said the governor, almost suffocated by surprise and 
terror. 

“ It is a very simple affair : you remember, dear M. de 
Baisemeaux, that an order of release was sent to you.” 

“ Yes, for Marchiali.” 

“ Very good ! we both thought that it was for Mar- 
chiali ? ” 

“ Certainly ; you will recollect, however, that I would 
not credit it, ‘but that you compelled me to believe 
it?” 

“ Oh ! Baisemeaux, my good fellow, what a word to 
make use of! — strongly recommended, that was all.” 

“ Strongly recommended, yea ; strongly recommended 
to give him up to you : and that you carried him off with 
you in your carriage.” 

“ Well, my dear Monsieur de Baisemeaux, it was a mis- 
take; it was discovered at the ministry, so that I now 
bruigyou an order from the king to set at liberty — Seldou, 
that poor Scotch fellow, you know.” 

“ Scldon I are you sure this time ? ” 

“ Well, read it yourself,” added Aramis, handing him 
the order. 

“ Why,” said Baisemeaux, “ this order is the very same 
that has already passed through my h.ands.” 

“ Indeed?” 

“ It is the tery one T assured you I saw the other even- 
ing. Parbleu / I recognize it by the blot of ink.” 

** I do not know whether it is that ; but all I know is, 
that I bring it for you.” 

“ But then, about the other?” 

“What other?” 

“ Marchiali ? ” 

** I have got him here with me.” 
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« But that is not enough for mo. I require a new ’ 
order to take him back again.” 

“Don’t talk such nonsense, my dear Baiscmeaux ; you 
talk like a child I ^Vliere is the onler you received re- 
specting Marchiali ? ” 

Baisemeaux ran to bis iron chest and took it out. Arn- 
mis seized hold of it, coolly tore it in four pieces, held 
them to the lamp, and burnt them. “CJood heavens I 
what are you doing?” exclaimed Baiscmeaux, in an ex- 
tremity of terror. 

“ Look at your position quietly, my good governor,” 
said Aramis, with imjierturbable self-possession, “ and 
you win see how very simple the whole affair is. You no 
longer possess any order justifying Marchiali’s release.” 

“ I am a lost man ! ” 

“ Far from it, my good fellow, since I liavo brought 
Marchiali back to you, and all accordingly is just the 
same as if he had never left.” 

“ Ah ! ” said the governor, completely overcome by terror. 

“ Plain enough, you see ; and you will go and shut him 
up immediately.” 

“ I should think so, indeetl.” 

“ And you will hand over this Seldon to me, whose 
liberation is authorized by this order. Do you under- 
stand?” 

I ” 

“ You do understand, I see,” said Aramis. “ Very good.” 
Baisemeaux clasped his hands together. 

“ But why, at all events, after having taken Marchiali 
away from me, do you bring him back again ?” cried the 
unhappy governor, in a paroxysm of terror, and com- 
pletely durafounded. 

« For a friend such as you arc,” said Aramis — “ for so 
devoted a servant, I have no secrets ; ” and he put his 
mouth^close to Baisemeaux’s ear, as he said in a low 
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tone of voice, you know the resemblance between that 
unfortunate fellow, and 

“ And the king ? — yes 

“Very good ; the very first use that Marchiali made of 
his liberty was to persist . Can you guess what ? ” 

“ How is it likely I should guess ? ’’ 

“ To persist in saying that he was king of France ; to dress 
himself up in clothes like those of the king ; and then pre- 
tend to assume that ho was the king himself.” 

“ Gracious ITeavens ! ” 

“That is the reason why I have brought him back 
again, my dear friend. He is mad and lets every one see 
how mad he is.” 

“What is to bo done, then?” 

“ That is very simple ; let no one hold any communica- 
tion with him. Yon understand that when his peculiar 
style of madness came to the king's ears, the king, who 
had pitied his tcrrihle affliction, and saw that all his 
kindness had been repaid by black iTigratitude, became 
perfectly furious ; so that, now — and remember this very 
distinctly, dear JMousieur de Buiseineaux, for it conceims 
you most closely — so that then*, is now, T repeat, sentence 
of death pronounced against all tliose who may allow him 
to communicate with any one else but me or the king him- 
self. You understand, Baisemeaux, sentence of death I ” 
“ You need not ask me whether I understand.” 

“And now, let us go down, and conduct this poor devil 
back to his dungeon again, unless you prefer he should 
come up here.” 

“ What would be the good of that ? ” 

“It would be better, perhaps, to enter his name in the 
the prison-book at once ! ” 

“ Of course, certainly ; not a doubt of it.” 

“ In that ease, have him up.” 

Baisemeaux ordered the drums to be beaten aiid the 
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bell to be rung, as a warning to every one to retire, in 
order to avoid meeting a prisoiier, about whom it was de- 
shed to observe a certain mystery. Then, when the pas- 
sages were free, he went to take the prisoner from tlio 
carriage, at whose breast Porthos, faithful to Uie directions 
which had been given hun, still kept his musket leveled. 
“Ah ! is that you, miserable wretch?” cried the governor, 
as soon as he perceived tlie king. “ Very gtxxl, very good.” 
And immediately, making the king get out of the cari'iago, 
he led him, still accompanied by Porthos, who had not 
taken off his mask, and Aramis, who again resumed his, 
up the stairs, to the second 1 iertaudic' j'c, and opcsied the 
door of the room in which Philippe for six long years 
had bemoaned his existence. The king entered tho cell 
without pronoimcbig a single word : he faltered in srs 
limp and haggard as a rain-s( nuik lily. Baiscincaux shut 
the door upon him, turned the key twice in the k»ck, and 
then returned to Aramis. “ It is (juite true,” bo said, in 
a low tone, “ that he bears a' striking resemblance to 
the king; but less so than you said.” 

“So that,” said Aramis, “you would not have been 
deceived by tbe substitution of the one for the other.” 

“ What a question ! ” 

“You are a most valuable fellow, Baisemeaux,” said 
Aramis ; “ and now, set Seldon free.” 

“Oh, yes. I was going to forget that. I will go and 
give orders at once.” 

“Bah! to-morrow will be time enough.” 

“To-morrow! — oli, no. This very minute.” 

‘ Well; go off to your affairs, I will away to mine. 
But it is quite understood, is it not ? ” 

“ What ‘ is quite understood? ’ ” 

“ That no one is to enter the prisoner’s cell, except with 
an order from the king ; au order which I will myself 
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Quite SO* Adieu, monseigneur.’* 

, Aramis returned to his companion. Now, Porthos, my 
good fellow, back again to Vaux, and as fast as possible.’’ 

“ A man is light and easy enough, when he has faithfully 
served his king ; and, in serving him, saved his country,” 
said Porthos. “ The horses will be as light as if our 
tissues were constructed of the wind of heaven. So let us 
be off,” And the carriage, lightened of a prisoner, who 
^ might well be — as he in fact was — very heavy in the sight 
of Aramis, passed across the drawbridge of the Bastile, 
which was raised again immediately behind it. 


CHAPTER VTL 

A NIGHT AT Tim BASTIUB. 

Pain, anguish, and suffering in human life are always in 
proportion to the strength with wliich a man is endowed. 
We will not pretend to say that Heaven always apportions 
to a man’s capability of endurance the anguish with which 
he afflicts him ; for that, indeed, would not be true, since 
Heaven permits tlie existence of death, which is, sometimes, 
the only refuge open to those who are too closely pressed 
— too bitterly afflicted, as far as the body is concerned. 
Suffering is in proportion to the strength which has been 
accorded; in other Avords, the weak suffer more, where the 
trial is the same, than the strong. And what are the ele- 
mentary principles, we may ask, that compose human 
strength? Is it not — more tlian anything else— exercise, 
habit, experience? We shall not even take the trouble to 
demonstrate this, for it is an axiom in morals, as in physics. 
When the young king, stupefied and crushed in every 
eense and feeling, found himself led to a ceU in the J^tile, 
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he fancied death ifeelf is but a sleep ; that it, too, has Its 
dreams as well ; thiiat the bed had broken through the floor- 
ing of his room at Vaux; that death had resulted from 
the occurrence; and that, still carrying out liis dream, 
the king, Louis XIV., now no longer living, was dream- 
ing one of those horrors, imjwssible to realize in life, which 
is termed dethronement, imprisonment, and insult towards 
a sovereign who formerly wielded unlimited power. To 
be present at — an actual witness, too — of tliis bitterness 
of death ; to float, indecisively, in an incomprehensible 
mystery, between resemblance and reality; to hear every- 
thing, to see everything, without interfering with a single 
detail of agonizing suffering, was— so the king thought 
within himself — a torture far more terrible, since it might 
last forever. “ Is this what is tenned eternity — hell ? ” he 
murmured, at the moment the door closed upon him, 
which we remember Baisemeaux had shntwitli his own 
hands. He did not even look round liim ; and in the room 
leaning with his back against the wall, bo allowed himself to 
be carried away by the terrible supjHJsition that he was al- 
ready dead, as he closed his eyes, in order to avoid look- 
ing upon something even wor.se still. “ ITow can I 
have died f ” he said to himself, sick with terror. 
“The bed might have Ixjen let down by some artificial 
means ? But no ! I do not remember to have fel^ a bruise, 
nor any shock either. Would they not rather hav » poisoned 
me at my meals, or with the fumes of wax, as they did my 
ancestress, Jeanne d’Albret? ” Suddenly, the chill of the 
dungeon seemed to fall like a wet cloak upon Louis’s 
shoulders. “ I have seen.*’ he said, “my father lying dead 
upon his funeral couch, in his regal robes. That pale face 
so calm and worn; those hand.s, once so skillful, lying 
nerveless by bis side; those limbs stiffened by the ley 
grasp of death ; nothing there betokened a sleep that was 
diatuxlied by dietuns. And yet bow numerous wereUie 
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dreams c which Heaven might have sent that royal corpse— 
hirawhom so many others had preceded, hurried away by 
him into eternal death ! No, that king was still the king : 
he was enthroned still upon that funeral couch, as upon 
a velvet arm-chair ; he had not abdicated one tittle of his 
majesty. God, who Imd not punished him cannot, will not 
punish me who have done nothing.” A strange sound 
attracted the young man’s attention. He looked round 
hitU) and saw on the imuitel-shelf, just below an enor- 
mous crucifix, coarsely i)ainted in fresco on the wall, a 
rat of enormous size engaged in nibbling a piece of 
dry broad, but fixing, all the time, an intelligent and 
inquiring look upon the new occupant of the cell. The 
khig could not resist a sudden impulse of fear and disgust : 
he moved back towards the door uttering a loud cry ; and 
as if he but needed this cry, which escaped from his breast 
almost unconsciously, to recognize himself, Louis knew 
that he was alive and in full possession of his natural 
senses. “A prisoner!” he cried. “I — I, a prisoner 1 ” He 
looked round him for a bell to summon some one to him. 
“There are no bells at tlie Bastile,” he said, “and it is in 
the Bastilo I am imprisoned. In what way can I have 
been made a prisoner? It must have been owing to a 
conspiracy of M. l'\>uqm't. I have been drawm to Vaux, 
as to a snare. M. Fompiet cannot bo acting alone in this 

affair. 1 vis agent Tliat voice that I but just now heard 

was M. d’llerblay’s ; I recognized it. Colbert was right, 
then. But what is Fouquet’s object? To reign in my 
place and stead ? — Imiiossiblo. Yet who knows 1 ” thought 
the king, relapsing into gloom again. “ Perhaps, my 
brother, the Due d'Orlean.s, is doing that tvliich my uncle 
wished to do during the w'hole of his life against my 
fetlier. But the queen ? — My mother, too ? And La Val- 
liftre ? Oh ! La Valli^ re she will have been abandoned to 
Madame. Dear, dear girl ! Yes it is— it must he so* They 
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have shut her up m they have me. We are separated 
forever 1” And at this idea of separation the poor lover 
burst into a flood of tears and sobs and groans. 

“There is a governor in this place,” the king continued, 
in a fury of passion ; “ I will speak to him, 1 wili summon 
him to me.” 

He called— no voice replied to his. IIo seUed hold of 
his chair, and hurled it agamst the massive oakcji door. 
The wood resounded against the diwr, and awakened 
many a mournful echo in tlm profound depth of the stair- 
case; but from a human creature, none. 

This was a fresh proof for the king of the alight regard 
in which he was held at the Ihislile. 'J^hereforc, wlien 
his first fit of anger liad passed awjiy, having rcanarked a 
barred window through wliich llierc jju.'i.sed a stream of 
light, lozenge-shaped, whicli must be, lie knew, the biaglit 
orb of approaching day, Louis began to cull out, at first 
gently enough, then louder and louder still ; but no one 
replied. Twenty other attempts vhieli lie made, one 
after another, obtained no otljcr or ladler success. His 
blood began to boil within him, and mount to his head. 
Hia nature was such, tli.at, aec nstomed to command, ho 
trembled at the idea of disolxidicncc. Jly degrees, his 
anger increased more and more. "J'he juisoncr broke the 
chair, which was too heavy for him to lift, and made use 
of it as a battering ram to strike against the door. lie 
Struck BO loudly, and so repeatedly, that the perspiration 
soon began to pour down liis face. The sound became 
tremendous and continuous; certain stifled, smothered 
cries replied in different directions. This sound produced 
a strange effect upon tlie king. lie paused to listen ; it 
Was the voice of the prisoners, formerly his victims, now 
bis companions. The voices ascended like vapors through 
the thick ceilings and the massive halls, and rose in ao- 
cusati^ agaiost the author of this noise, as doubtlesa 
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th^ sighs and tears accnsed, in whispered tones, the 
^or of their ^ptivity. After having deprived so many 

them to rob 
almost drove him mad ; it 
redoubled his strength, or rather his will, bent upon ob- 
toiMg some information, or a conclusion to the affair. 

broken chair he recommenced the 
noise. At the end of an hour, Louis heard something in 

and a violent 

blow, which was returned upon the door itself, made him 
cease his own. 

“Are you mad ? ” said a rude brutal voice. “What is 
tne matter with you this morning ? ” 

“TOis morning!” thought the king; but he said 
“Monsieur, are you the governor of the 

“ My good fellow, your head is out of sorts,” replied 
the voice; “ but that is no reason why you should m ake 
such a terrible disturbance. 13o quiet ; mordioux /” 

Are you the governor?” the king inquired again. 

lust left, not condescending to reply a single word 
When the king had assured himself of his depw-ture his 
fury toew no longer any bounds. As agile as a S he 

^ window, and struck the ion 
bars with nil Ins miglit. lie broke a pane of glass, the 

clanking into the couityarf^low. 
He shouted with increasing hoarseness. « The governor 

rtilS i ^ bumhig fever. With hjs hair te 

toor^r and matted on his forehead, his dress tom and 

covered with dust and plaster, his linen in shreds, the 

strength was utterly ex- 
We^ and it was not untK^then that he clearly imder- 
8tood the pitiless thickness of the walls, the impietrable 

4P 
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nature of the cemlnt, invincible to every influence but 
that of time, and tl|at he possessed no other weapon but 
despair. Heleanedhia forehead against the door, and let 
the feverish tbrobfaiings of his heart calm by degrees ; it 
had seemed as if one single additional pulsation would 
have made it burst. 

“ A moment will come when the food which is given 
to the prisoners will be brought to me. I shall then see 
some one, I shall speak to liiin, and get sm answer.” 

And the king tried to remember at what hour the first 
repast of the prisoners was served nt the Bastilo ; ho was 
ignorant even of this detail. The feeling of remorse at 
this remembrance smote him like the thrust of a dagger, 
that he should have lived for flve-and-tweuty years a 
king, and in the enjoyment of every happiness, without 
having bestowed a moment’s thought on the misery of 
those who had been unjustly deprived of their liberty. 
The king blmshed for very shame. Ho felt that Heaven, 
in permitting this fearful humiliation, did no more than 
render to the man the same torture as had been inflicted 
by that man upon so many others. Nothing could bo 
more efficacious for reawakening his mind to religious 
influences than the prostration of his heart, and mind, 
and soul beneath the feeling of such acute wretchedness. 
But Louis dared not even kneel in prayer to God to en- 
treat him to terminate his bitter trial. 

“ Heaven is right,” he said ; “ Heaven acts wisely. It 
would be cowardly to pray to Heaven for that which I 
have so often refused my own fellow-creatures.” 

He had reached this stage of his reflections, that is, of 
his agony of mind, when a similar noise was again heard 
behind his door, followed this time by the sound of the 
key in the lock, and of the bolts being withdrawn from 
their staples. The king bounded forward to be nearer to 
tiie pofon wI»o was about to enter, hut, suddenly reflect- 
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tog ttiat it was a movement unworthy of a sovereign, he 
paused, assumed a noble and calm expression, which for 
him was easy enough, and waited with his back turned 
towards the window, in order, to some extent, to conceal 
his agitation from the eyes of the person who was about 
to enter. It was only a jailer with a basket of provisions. 
The king looked at the man with restless anxiety, and 
waited until ho spoke. 

** All! ” said the latter, “ you have broken your chair. 
I said you had done so ! Why, you have gone quite 
mad.” 

“Monsieur,” said the king, “be careful what you say; 
it will bo a very serious affair for you.” 

The jailer placed the basket on the table, and looked at 
his prisoner steadily. “ What do you say ? ” he said. 

“ Desire the governor to come to me,” added the king, 
in accents full of calm dignity. 

“ Come, my boy,” said the turnkey, you have always 
been very q\iiet and reasonable, but you are getting 
vicious, it seems, and I wish you to know it in time. You 
have broken your chair, and made a great disturbance ; 
that is iui offence punishable by imprisonment in one of the 
lower dungeons. Proiaiso mo not to begin over again, 
and I will not say a Avord about it to the governor.” 

“ I wish to SCO the governor,” replied the king, still 
govoniing his passion. 

“ llo will send you off to one of the dungeons, 1 tell you ; 
SO take care ” 

“ I insist upon it, do you hear ? ” 

“ Ah I ah ! your eyes are becoming wild again. Very 
good ! I shall take away your knife.” 

And the jmler did what he said, quitted the prisoner, and 
closed the door, leaving the king more astounded, more 
wretched, more isolated than ever. It was useless, 
thpugh ha tried it, to make the aame noise aga^ on hia 
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door, and equally useless that ho thre^^’^ the plates and 
dishes out of the v^ndow ; not a single sound was heard 
in recognition* TWo hours afterwards ho could not be 
recognized as a king, a gentleman, a man, a human l>oing; 
he might rather be called a nmdman, tearing tlie door 
Muthhis nails, trjdng to tear up tlio flooring ofluscell, 
and uttering such wild and fearful cries that tlio old 
Bastile seemed to tremble to its very foundations for 
having revolted against its master. As for tho governor, 
the jailer did not even think of disturbing him ; the turn- 
keys and the sentinels had reported tlio occurrence to Iiiin, 
but what was the good of it ? Were not those madintai cotu- 
mon enough in such a prison? and were not the walle 
still stronger? M. do Baisemeaux, tliorongldy impit^ssed 
with what Aramishad ioldhim, an<l in ptjrfcjci conformity 
with the king’s order, hoped only that one tiling might 
happen: namely, that tho madman Jlareliiali might be 
mad enough to liang himself to tho canopy of his bed, or 
to one of tho bars of tlie window. Tii fact, the prisoner 
was anything but a profitabl(3 invoslmcnt for M. Baise- 
meaux, and became more annoying than agreeable to him, 
Tliese complications of Seldon an<l j\Iar('Iiiali — the com- 
plications, first of setting at Iil>erty and tlicn imprisoning 
again, the complications arising from the strong likeness 
in question — had at last found a very proper denoue- 
merit. Baisemeaux even thouglit ho had remarked that 
D’Herblay himself was not altogether dissatisfied with the 
result 

“And then, really,” said Baisemeaux to his next in 
command, “ an ordinary prisoner is already unhappy 
enough in being a prisoner ; he suffers quite enough in- 
deed to induce one to hope, charitably enough, that hia 
death may not be far distant With still greater reason 
accordingly, when the prisoner has g^me mad, and 
might l|t6 and make a terrible disturbance in the Bastilet 
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why, in such a case, it is not simply an act of mere charity 
to wish him dead ; it would be almost a good and even 
conunendable action, quietly to have him put out of his 
ndsery.” 

And the good-natured governor thereupon sat down 
to his late breakfast. 


CHAPTER Vm. 

THK SHADOW OP M. POUQtTET. 

D’Artagnan, still confused and oppressed by the con- 
versation he had just had with the king, could not resist 
asking himself if he were really in possession of his senses, 
if he wore really and truly at Vaux; if he, D’Artagnan 
were really the captain of the musketeers and M. Fouquet 
the owner of the chateau in which Louis XIV. was at 
that moment partaking of his hospitality. These reflec- 
tions were not those of a drunken man, although 
everything was in prodigal profusion at Vaux, and the 
surintendant’s wines had met with a distinguished re- 
ception at the The Gascon, however, was a man of 

calip self-possession; and no sooner did he touch his 
bright steel blade, than he knew howto adopt morally 
the cold, keen weapon as his guide of action. 

, “Well,” he said, as ho quitted the royal apartment, “ I 
seem now to be mixed up historically with the destinies of 
the king and of the minister; it will be written, that M. 
d’Artagnan, a younger son of a Gascon family, placed his 
hand on the shoulder of M. Nicolas Fouquet, the surinten- 
dant of the flhonces of France. My descendants, If I have 
any, will flatter themselves with the distinotipn which this 
arrest will confer, just as the members of the De Luynes 
hnuily have done with regard to the estates of Qie poor 
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Mar4chal I)’Ancr8. | But the thing is, how best to execute 
the king’s direction! in a proper manner. Any man would 
know how to say to M. Fouquet, ‘ Tour sword, monsieur.’ 
But it is not every one who would ho able to take care of 
M. Fouquet without others knowing anything about it. 
How am I to manage, then, so tliat M. lo Surintendant 
pass from the height of favor to the direst disgrace ; that 
Vaux be turned into a dungeon for him ; that after having 
been steeped to his lips, as it wore, in all the perfumes and 
incense of Ahasuerus, ho is transferred to the gallows of 
Haman; mother words, of Enguerrand do Marigny?” 
And at this reflection, D’Artagnan’s hrow became ciouded 
with perplexity. The musketeer had certain scruples on 
the matter, it must be admitted. To deliver up to death 
(for not a doubt existed tliat Ix)uis hated Fouquet mor- 
tally) the man who had just shown liiinsclf so delightful 
and charming a host in every way, was a real insult to 
one’s conscience. “It almost secjins,” said D’Artagnan 
to himself, “ that if I am not a i)oor, mean, miserable fel- 
low, I should let M. Fouquet know tlio opinion the king 
has about him. Yet, if I betray my master’s secret, I 
shall be a false-hearted, treacherous knave, a traitor too, 
a Clime provided for and puni-sliabic by military laws — so 
much 80, indeed, that twenty times, in former days when 
wars were rife, I have seen many a miseralde fellow strung 
up to a tree for doing, in but a small degree, what my 
Bcruples counsel me to undertake upon a groat scale, now. 
No, I think that a man of true readiness of wit ought to 
get out of this difficulty with more skill than that. And 
now, Ictus admit that I do possess a little readiness of in- 
ventioOf it is not at all certain, though ; for, after having 
for forty years absorbed so largo a quantity, I shall be 
lucky if there were to be a pistole’s-worth left.” D’Ar- 
tagnau buried his head in his bands, tore at his mustache 
in shee^yexation, and added, “ What can be the reason of. 
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M. Fouqtiet’a diagraco ? There seem to be three good ones ! 
the first, because M. Colbert doesn’t like him ; the second, 
because he wished to fall in love with Haderaoiselle de la 
, V alliere ; and lastly, because the king likes M. Colbert and 
loves Mademoiselle do la Vallicre. Oh ! ho is lost 1 But 
shall I put my foot on his neck, I, of all men, when he is 
falling a prey to the intrigues of a pack of women and 
clerks? For shame! If ho bo dangerous, I will lay him 
low enougli ; if, however, ho he only persecuted, I will look 
on. I have come to sucli a decisive determination, that 
neither king nor living man shall change my mind. If 
Athos were here, lio would do as I have done. Therefore, 
instead of going, in cold l»loofl, up to M. Fouquet, andarrest- 
ing him off-hand and shutting liim up altogether, I will 
tiy and conduct myself lilcc a man who understands what 
good manaers are. I’cople will talk about it, of course ; 
but they shall talk well of it, I am determined.” And 
D’Artagnjin, drawing by a gesture peculiar to himself his 
shoulder belt over his shoulder, rveiit straight off to M. 
Fou(piet, who, after ho hud talvon leave of his guests, was 
preparing to retire for the night and to sleep tranquilly 
after the li-ium phs of the day. ’i'ho air was still t)erf^ed 
or infected, whiehevor way it may be considered, with the 
odors of the torches and the fireworks. The waxlights 
were dying away in their sockets, the flowers fell unfast- 
enedfrom the garlands, the groups of dancers and courtiers 
were separating i n the saloons. Surroimded by his friends, 
who complimented liim and received his flattering remarks 
in return, tlie surintendant half-closed his wearied eyes. 
He longed for rest and qiuet ; ho sank upon the bed of 
laurels which had been heaped up for him for so many 
days past ; it might ahnost have been said that be seemed 
bowed beneath the weight of the new debts which he had 
incurred for tho purpose of giving the greatest possiblo 
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still Bmlling, but niore than , half-asleep. Ho could listen 
to nothing more, he could hardly keep his eyes ojien ; his 
" bed seemed to possess a fascinating and irrosistiblo at- 
traction for him. The god Morpheus, the presiding deity 
of the dome painted by Lebrun, had extended his influence 
over the adjoining rooms, and showered down his most 
sleep-inducing poppies upon the master of the house. 
Fouquet, almost entirely alone, was being assisted by hia 
valet de-chamhre to undress, when M. d’Artagnan appeared 
at the entrance of the room. D'Artagnan liadjiever been 
able to succeed in making himself common at tho court; 
and notwithstanding he was seen everywhero and on all 
occasions, he never failed to prodnee an elfect wherever 
and whenever he made liis appearaneo. Such is tho happy 
privilege of certain natures, which in that respect resem- 
ble either thunder or lightning; ev('ry one recognizes 
them ; but their appearance never fails to arouse surprise 
and astonishment, and whenever th(!y occur the impres- 
sion is always left that the last was the most conspicuous 
or most important. 

“ What! M. d’Artagnan?” said Fou(iuct, who had al- 
ready taken his right arm out of the sleeve of his doublet. 

“At your service,” replied tho musketeer. 

“ Come in, my dear M. d’Artagnan.” 

“ Thank you,” 

“ Have you come to criticise the fdto I You aro ingeni- 
ous enough in your criticisms, I know.” 

“By no means,” 

“ Aro not your men looked after properly ? ” 

“ In every way.” 

“You are not comfortably lodged, perhaps ? ” 

“ Nothing could be better.” 

“ In that case, I have to thank you for being so amiably 
disposed, and I must not fail to express my obligations 
to you Ibr all your flattering kindness.” 

r — 6 
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These words were as much as to say, “ My dear D’Ar- 
pray go to bed, since you have a bed to lie down 
on, and let me do the same.” ' 

D’Artagnan did not seem to understand it. 

“Arc you going to bed already ?” he said to the super- 
intendent. 

“ Yes ; have you, anything to say to me ? ” 

“ Nothing, monsieur, notlung at all. You sleep in this 
room, then 'i ” 

“Yes; as you see.” 

“ You Inive given a most charming to the king.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“Oh! beautiful!” 

“Is the king pleased ?” 

“ Enchanted.” 

“ Did he desire you to say as much to me ? ” 

“ lie would not choose so lunvorthy a messenger, mon- * 
seigneur.” 

“ You do not do yourself justice, Monsieur d’Artagnan.” 
“ Is that your bed, tliere ? ” 

“Yes; but why do you ask? Are you not satisfied 
with your own ? ” 

“May I speak frankly to you?” 

“ Most assuredly.” 

“ Well, then, I am not.” 

Fouquet started ; and then replied, “ Will you take my 
room. Monsieur d’Artagnan ? ” 

“ What! deprive you of it, monseigneur? never! ” 

“ What am I to do. then?” 

“ Allow me to share yours with you.” 

Fouquet looked at the musketeer fixedly. “ Ah! ah! ” 
he said, “you have just left the king.” 

“ I have, monseigneur.” 

“And the iti»s wishes you to pass the night in my 
room?” 
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“ Monseigneur— 

“ Very well, Monsieur d’Artagnan, very well. You are 
*tlie master here.” 

“ I assure you, monseigneur, that I do not wish to 
abuse " 

Fouquet turned to his valet, and said, “Leave us.” 
When the man had left, ho said to D’Artagnun, “ You 
have something to say to me?” 

“I?” 

“A man of your superior intelligenee e-annotliave come 
to talk with a man like myself, at such an hour as tha 
present, without grave motives.” 

“Do not interrogate me.” 

“ On the contrary. What do you want with mo ? ” 

“ Nothing more than the pleasure of your society.” 

“ Come into tlie garden, then,” said the superintendent 
suddenly, “or into tlie park.” 

“No,” replied the musketeer hastily, “no.” 

“Why?” 

“ The fresh air '' 

“ Come, admit at once that yoti arre.st me,” said the 
superintendent to the captain. 

“ Never ! ” said the latter. 

You intend to look after me, then ?” 

“Yes, monseigneur, I do, u})on my honor.” 

“Upon your honor— ah! that is quite another thing! 
So I mn to be arrested in my outi house.” 

“Do not say such a thing.” 

“On the contrary, I will prwlaim it aloud.” 

“If you do so, I shall be compelled to request you to be 

sileat.” 

“Very good! Violence towards me, and in ray own 
house, too.” 

“We do not aeem to understand one another atalL 
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Stay a moment; there is a chess-board there; we will 
have a game, if you have no objection,” 

“ Monsieur d’Artagnan, I am in disgrace, then ? ” 

“Not at all; but '' 

“ I am prohibited, I suppose, from withdrawing from 
your sight.” 

“ I do not understand a word you are saying, monsw- 
gneur ; and if you wish me to withdraw, tell me so.” 

“My dear Monsieur d’Artagnan, your mode of action is 
enough to drive me mad ; I was almost sinking for want 
of sleep, but you have completely awakened me.” 

“ I shall never forgive my.self, I am sure ; and if you 
wish to reconcile me with myself, wliy, go to sleep in your 
bed in my presence ; and I shall be delighted.” 

“I am under surveillance, I see.” 

“ I will leave the room if you say any such thing.” 

“ You are beyond my comprehension.” 

“Good-night, monseigneur,” said D’Artagnan, as he 
pretended to withdraw. 

Fouquet ran after him. “ I will not lie down,” he said. 
“Seriously, and since you refuse to treat me as a man, 
and since you finesse with me, I will try and set you at 
bjiy, as a hunter does a wild boar.” 

“ Bah ! ” cried D’Artagnau, pretending to smile. 

“ I shall order my horses, and set off for Paris,” said 
Fouquet, sounding the captain of the musketeers. 

“ If that be the case, monseigneur, it is very different.” 
“ You will arrest me, then ? ” 

“ No, hut I shall go along with you.” 

“That is quite sufficient. Monsieur d’Artagnan,” re- 
turned Fouquet, coldly. “It was not for nothing you 
> acquired your reputation as a man of intelligence and re- 
source ; but with me all this is quite superfluous. Let us 
oome to the point. Do me a service. Why do you arrest 
me? What have I done ? ” 
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« Oh ! I kuow nothing about what you may have done ; 
hot I do not arrest you — this evening, at least ! ” 

“ This evening ! ” said Fouquet, turning pale, “but to- 
morrow?” 

“ It is not to-morrow just yet, raonseignour. Who can 
ever answer for the morrow ? ” 

“ Quick, quick, captain ! let me speak to M. d’llerblay.” 

“ Alas ! that is quite impossible, nioiiseigneur. I have 
strict orders to see that you hold no comiiiuuioation with 
any one.” 

“With M. d’llerblay, captain — with your friend i ” 

“ Monseigneur, is M. d’llerblay the only pei’son with 
whom you ought to be prevented holdiug any communi- 
cation ? ” 

Fouquet colored, and then assuming an air of resigna- 
tion, he said : “ You arc right, monsieur ; you Imvo taught 
me alessoni ought not to have evoked. A fallen man can- 
not assert his right to anything, even from those whoso 
fortunes he may have made ; for a still stronger reason, he 
cannot claun anything from those to whom ho may never 
have had the happiness of doing a service.” 

“ Monseigneur ! ” 

“ It is perfectly true, Monsieur d’ Artngnan ; you have 
always acted in the mo.st admirable munner towards me 
— in such a manner, indeed, as most becomes the man 
Who is destined to arrest me. You, at least, have never 
asked me anything.” 

“ Monsieur,” replied the Gascon, touched by his eloquent 
and noble tone of grief, “ will you, — I ask it as a favor, — 
pledge me your word as a man of honor that you will not 
leave this room?” 

“ What is (he use of it, dear Monsieur d’Artagnan, since 
you keep watch and ward over me ? Do you suppose I 
should contend agtunst the most valiant sword in the 
kingihj^f” 
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“ It is not that, at all, monseigneur ; but that I am 
going to look for M. d’llerblay, and, consequently, to leave 
you alone.” 

1‘ouquet uttered a cry of delight and surprise. 

“ To look for M. dTTerblay ! to leave me alone I ” he ex- 
claimed, clasping bis hands together. 

“Which is M. d’llerblay’s room ? The blue room, is it 
not?” 

“ Yes, my friend, yes.” 

“Your friend ! tliank you for that word, monseigneur; 
you confer it npon mo to-day, at least, if you have never 
done so before.” 

“ Ah ! you have saved me.” 

“ It will take mo a good ten minutes to go from hence 
to the blue room, and to return ? ” said D’Artagnan. 
“Nearly so.” 

“.iVnd tbeu to wake Aramis, w1io sleeps very soundly 
when be is asleep, 1 put that down at another five min- 
utes; making a total of fifteen minutes’ absence. And 
now, monseigneur, give mo your word that you ivill not 
in any way attempt to make your escape, and that when I 
return I shall find you here again.” 

“ I give it, monsieur,” replied Fouquet, with an expression 
of the warmest and deepest gratitude. 

D’Artagnan disappeared. Fouquet looked at him as he 
quitted the room, waited with a feverish impatience until 
toe door was closed behind him, and, as soon as it was 
shut, flew to his keys, oiiened two or three secret doors 
concealed in various articles of furniture in the room, 
looked vainly for certaui papers, which doubtless he had 
left at Saint-Mande, and which he seemed to regret not 
having found in them ; then hurriedly seizing hold of 
letters, contracts, papers, wi-itings, he heaped them up 
into a pile, which he burnt in the extreraesthasteu^nthe 
marble hearth of the hreplace, not even taking &ae to 
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dr&w ftonx tho int^nor of ifc the vuses and pots of flowers 
with which it filled As soon as he had finished, like 
a man who has just escaped an imminent danger, and 
whose strength abandons him as soon as tho danger is 
past, he sank down, completely overcome, on a couch. 
When D’Artagnan returned, lio found Fnuijuet in tho 
same position ; the worthy iuuskele(*r liad not tho slightest 
doubt that FoiKpiet, having given liis word Avould not 
even ttok of failing to keep it, hut lie had lliouglit it 
most likely that Fouquet would turn his (D’Artagnan’s) 
absence to tho best advantage in getting rid of all tho* 
papers, memorandums, and contracts, wliieli might possi- 
bly render his position, wiiiiih was even now serious 
enough, more dangerous than over. And so, lift ing up his 
head like a dog who has regained tho scent, iio perceived 
an odor resembling smoke ho had relied on ilnding in llio 
atmosphere, and having found it, made ti movement of his 
head in token of satisfaction. As D’Artagnan entoroil, 
Fouquet on his side, raised his head, and not one of D’Aiia- 
gnan’s movements escaped him. And then tlie looks of 
the two men met, and they both saw th:il they had under- 
stood each other without exchanging a syllable. 

« Weill” asked Fouquet, the first to speak, “andM. 
d’Herblay ?” 

“ Upon my word, monseignenr,” rtqdied D’Artagnan, 
“M. d’Herblay must lie desperately fond of walking 
out at night, and composing verses by moonlight in the 
park of Vaux, with some of your poets, in all probability, 
for he is not in his own room.” 

«>What I not in his own room?” cried Fouquet, whose 
last hope thus escaped him ; for unlcs.s ho could ascertain 
in what way the bishop of Vannes could assist him, he 
perfectly well knew that he could expect assistance from no 
father quarter. 

“Pj indeed,” <»ntiauedD’Artagaan, “if he is in his 
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own room, he has very good reasons for not answering.^ 
“ But surely you did not call him in such a manner that 
he could have heard you ? ” 

“You can hardly suppose, monseigneur, that having 
already exceeded my orders, which forbade me leaving 
you a single moment — you can hardly suppose, I say, 
that I should have been mad enough to rouse the whole 
house and allow myself to be seen in the corridor of the 
bishop of Vaniies, in order that M. Colbert might state 
with positive certainty that I gave you time to burn your 
, papers.” 

“ My papers ? ” 

“ Of course ; at least that is what I should have done in 
your place. Wlien any one opens a door for me, I always 
avail myself of it.” 

“ Yes, yes, and I thank you, for I have availed myself 
of it.” 

“And you have done perfectly right. Every man has 
his own pecailiar secrets with which others have nothing 
to do. But let us return to Aramis, monseigneur.” 

“ Well, then, I tell you, you could not have called loud 
enough, or Aramis would have heard you.” 

“ However stdlly any one may call Aramis, monseigneur, 
Aramis always hears when he has an interest in hearing. 
I repeat what I said before — Aramis was not in his own 
room, or Aramis had certain reasons for not recognizing 
my voice, oi which I am ignorant, and of which you may 
be even ignorant yourself, notwithstanding your liege^man 
is his Greatness the Lord Bishop of Vannes.” 

L^ouquet drew a deep sigh, rose from his scat, took 
three or four turns in his room, and finished by seating 
himself, with an expression of extreme dejection, upon 
his magnificent bed with velvet hangings, and costliest 
lace. D’Artagnan loi)ked at Fouquet with feelings of 
the deepest and sincerest pity. 
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“ I have Been a j|ood many men arrested in my life " 
said the rausketeerj sadly ; « I have seen both M. do Cinq. 
Mara and M. de (ihalais arrested, though I was very 
young them I have seen M. de Cond6 arrested with tlio 
prmces ; I have seen M. do lletz arrested ; I have seen M 
Broussel arrested. Stay a moment, nionseigneur, it is^ 
disagreeable to have to say, but the very one of all those 
whom you most resemble at this moment was that poor 
fellow Broussel. You were very near doing as he did, 
putting your dumer naplcin in your portfolio, and wiping 
your mouth with your papers. Jftm/iouj; I Monseignour 
bouquet, a man like you ought not to be dejected in this 
manner. Suppose your friends saw you ? ” 

“Monsieur d’Artagnan,” returned the surintendant, 
with a smile full of gentleness, “you do not un.lerstand 
me; it is precisely because my friends arc not looking on, 
that I am as you see mo now. I do not live, exist oven, 
isolated from others; I am nothing when left to myself! 
Understand that throughout my whole life I have passed 
every moment of my time in making friends, whom I 
hoped to render my stay and support. In times of 
prosperity, all those cheerful, happy voices — rendered so 
throughandby my means — formedin ray bonoraconc/ertof 
praise and kindly action. In the least disfavor, these hum- 
bler voices accompanied in harmoniot is accents the murmur 
of my own heart. Isolation I have never yet known. 
Poverty (a phantom I have sometimes beheld, clad in rags, 
awaiting me at the end of my Jouniey through life)— 
poverty has been the specter witli which many of my 
own friends have trifled for years past, wliich they poetize 
Md caress, and which has attracted me towards them. 
Poverty ) I accept it, acknowledge it, receive it, as a 
disinherited sister; for poverty is neither solitude, nor 
exile, nor Imprisonment. Is it likely I shall ever be poor, 
WUi friends ds P41i3son, as Lai'oatain^ as Molitoe ? 
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such ft mistress as Oh! if you knew how 

utterly lonely and desolate I feel at this moment, and 
how you, who separate me from all I love, seem to resem- 
ble the image of solitude, of annihilation— death itself ” 

“But I have already told you, Monsieur Fouquet,’’ 
replied B’Artagnan, moved to the depths of his soul, 
“that you are woefully exaggerating. The king likes 
you.” 

“No, no,” said Fouquct, shaking his head. 

“ M. de Colbert hates you.” 

“M. de Colbert ! What does that matter to me ?” 

“ He will ruin you.” 

“ Ah ! I defy him to do that, for I am ruined already.” 

At this singular confession of the superintendent, D’Ar- 
tagnan cast his glance all round the room ; and although 
he did not open his lips, Fouquet understood him so 
thoroughly, that he added : “ What can be done with such 
wealth of substance as surrounds us, when a man can no 
longer cultivate his taste for the magnificent? Do you 
know what good the greater part of the wealth and the 
possessions wliicli wo rich enjoy, confer upon us? merely 
to disgust us, by their very splendor even, with every- 
thing which does not equal it ! V aux ! you will say, and 
the wonders of Vaux! What of it? What boot these 
wonders ? If I am ruined, how shall I fill with water the 
which my Naiads bear in their arms, or force the 
^r into the lungs of my Tritons ? To be rich enough. 
Monsieur d’iVrtagnan, a man must be too rich.*^ 

D’Artagnan shook his head. 

“ Oh ! I know very well what you think,” replied Potu- 
quet, quickly. “If Yaux were yours, you would sell it, 
and would purchase an estate in the country ; an estate 
which should have woods, orchards, and land attached, 
so that the estate should bo made to support its master^ 
With forty millions you might 
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That is all well and good,” said D’Artagnaa } 
idea is agreeable enough, and I recognize M. Fouquet 
himself in it. That idea, indeed, makes me forget that 
poor fellow Broussel altogether ; and I now fail to recog' 
nizo in you the whining complaints of that oldfrondeur. 
If you are ruined, monsieur, look at the affair manfully, 
lor you too, mordioux / belong to posterity, and have no 
right to lessen yourself in any way. Stay a moment ; 
look at me, I who seem to exercise in some degree a kind 
of superiority over you, because I am arresting you ; fate 
winch distributes tlieir different parts to the comedians 
of this world, accorded me a less agreeable and less ad- 
vantageous part to till than yours has been. I am one of 
those who think that the parts which kings and powerful 
nobles are called upon to act are infinitely of more worth 
than the parts of beggars or lackeys. It is far better qti 
the stage — on the stage, I mean, of another theater than the 
theater of this world— it is far better to wear a flnecoat^ and 
to talk fine language, than to walk the boards shod with a 
pair of old shoes, or to get one’s backbone gently polished 
by a hearty dressing with a stick. In one word, you have 
been a prodigal with money, you have ordered and been 
obeyed— have been steeped to the lips in enjoyment; 
while I have dragged niy tether after me, have been com- 
manded and have obeyed, and have drudged my life away. 
Tflfell, although I may seem of such trifling importance 
nPside you, monseigneur, I do declare to you, that the 
recollection of what I have done serves me as a spur, and 
prevents me from bowing my old head too soon, t shall 
remain imto the very end a trooper ; and when mjr turn 
comes, I shall fall perfectly straight, all in a heap, still 
alive, after having selected my place beforehand. Do as 
I do, Monsieur Fouquet, you will not find yourself the 
worse for it ; a fall happens only once in a lifetime to men 
like yourself, and the cUef thing is, to take it gi^fiiUy 
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when the chance pr^ents itself. There is a Latin proverb, 
—the words have escaped me, but I remember the sehse 
of it very well, fori have thought over it more than once, 
which says, ‘The end crowns the work ! ” 

Fouquet rose from his seat, passed his arm round 
D Artaguan s neck, and clasped him in a close embrace, 
whilst vrith the other hand he pressed his hand. “An 
excellent homily,” he said after a moment’s pause. 

“A soldier’s, monseigneur.” 

“ You have a regard for me, in telling me all that.” 

“ Perhaps.” 

Fouquet resumed his pensive attitude once more, and 
then, a moment after, ho said : “ Whci’c can M. d’Herblay 
be? I dare not ask you to send for him.” 

“You would not ask me, because I would not do it, 
Monsieur Fouquet. People would learn it, and Aramis, 
who is not mixed up with the affair, might possibly be 
comproniised and included in your disgrace.” 

*‘I will wait here till daylight,” said Fouquet* 

“ Yes ; that is best,” 

** What shall wo do when daylight comes?” 

**1 know nothing at all about it, inonseigneur.” 

‘‘Monsieur d’Artagnan, will you do me a favor?” 

“Most willingly” 

“ You guard hie, I remain ; you aro acting in the full 
discharge of your duty, I suppose?” 

“ Certainly*” 

“Very good, then ; remain as close to mo as my shadow 
if you like; and 1 infinitely prefer such a shadow to any 
one else.” 

D’Ajrtagnan bowed to this compliment. 

“But, forget that you are Monsieur d^Artagnan, captain 
of the musketeers ; forget that I am Monsieur Fouquet^ 
Borintendant of the finances ; and let us talk about nw 
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"That is rather a delicate subject.” 

"Indeed?” 

"Yes; but, for your sake, Monsieur Fouquefc^ I will do 
what may almost be regarded as an impossibility.” 

" Thank you. What did the king say to you?” 

"Nothing.” 

" Ah ! is that the way you talk?” 

" The deuce ! ” 

" What do you tliink of my situation ? ” 

" I do not know.” 

"However, unless you have some ill feeling against 
me ” 

" Your position is a difficult one.” 

" In what respect ? ” 

" Because you arc under your own roof.” 

" However difficult it may be, I understand it very well.” 

"Do you suppose that, with any one else but yourself, 
I should have shown so much frankness ? ” 

"What! so much frankness, do you say? you, who 
refuse to tell me the slightest thing ? ” 

"At all events, then, so much ceremony and considera- 
tion.” 

"Ah! I have nothing to say in that respect.” 

"One moment, moiiseigneur : let me tell you how I 
Bhould have behaved toAvard any one else but yourself, 
ttmight be, that I happened to arrive at your door just 
^fl^our guests or your friends had left you — or, if they 
had not yet gone, I should wait until they were leaving, 
and should then catch them one after the other, like rab- 
bits ; I should lock them up quietly enough, I should s)teal 
softly along the carpet of your corridor, and with One 
hand upon you, before you suspected the slightest ^Jibing 
amiss, I should keep you safely until my master’s breakfast 
in the morning. In this w%ay, I should just the^mehave 
avoided all publicity, all disturbance, all oppositiwj bat 
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there would also hive been no warning for M. Fouquet, 
no consideration his feelings, none of those delicate 
concessions which are shown by persons who are essen- 
tiaUy courteous in their natures, whenever the decisive 
moment may arrive. Are you satisfied with the plan ? ” 

“ It makes me shudder,” 

“ I thought you would not like it. It would have been 
very disagreeable to have made uiy appearance to-mor- 
row, without any preparation, and to have aske<l you to 
deliver up your sword.” 

“Oh! monsieur, I should have died of shame and anger.” 

“ Your gratitude is too eloquently c.vpressed. I liavo 
not done enough to deserve it, I assure yon.” 

“Most certainly, monsieur, you will never get mo to 
believe that.” 

“Well, then, monseigneur, if you are satisfl('d with 
what I have done, and have somow hat recovered from the 
shock which I prepared you for as much us I possibly 
could, let us allow the few hours that remain to pass away 
undisturbed. You are harassed, and should arrange your 
thoughts; I beg you, therefore, go to sleep, or pretend to 
go to sleep, either on your bed, or in your bed ; I will 
sleep in ^s arm-chair ; and when I fall a, sleep, my rest 
is so sound that a cannon would not wake me.” 

Fouquet smiled. “I expect, however,” continued the 
musketeer, “the case of a door being opened, wlietliM a 
sewet door, or any other ; or the case of any one goi^ 
out ol^ or coming into, the room. For anything like that 
my ear is as quick and sensitive as the ear of a mouse, 
CreSk^g noises make me start. It arises, I suppose, 
fifom a natural antipathy to anything <of the kind. Move 
about as much as you like ; walk up and down in any 
part of the room, write, efface, destroy, burn, — nothing 
like ^t Will prevent me from going to sleep or evenpre^ 
from snoring, but do not touch either the key or 
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th^ handle of the dopr, for I should start up in a moment 
and that would shake ray nerves and make me ill/’ 
“Monsieur d’Artagnan/* said Fouquet, “you are cer- 
tainly the most witty and the most courteous man I ever 
met with ; and you will leave mo only one regret, that of 
having made your acquaintance so late/’ 

D’Artagnau drew a deep sigh, which seemed to say, 
“ Alas 1 you have perhaps made it too soon/’ He then 
settled liimself in his arm-chair, wliilo Fouquet, half lying 
on his bod and leaning on his arm, was meditating on hia 
misadventures. In this way, Ik^LIi of them, leaving the 
candles burning, awaited tlio first dawn of day; and 
when Fouquet happened to sigh too loudly, D’Artagnan 
only snored the louder. Not a single visit, not even from 
Aramis disturbed their quietude; not a sound even was 
heard throughout the wliole vast palace. Outside, how- 
ever, the guards of honor on duty, and the patrol of mus- 
keteers, paced up and down ; and the sound of tlieir feet 
could bo heard on the gravel walks. It seemed to act aa 
an additional soporific for the sleepers, while the mur- 
muring of the wind tlnough tlie trees, and the unceasing 
music of the fountains whose waters tumbled in the basin, 
still went on uninterruptedly, without being disturbed 
at the slight noises and items of little moment that con- 
stitute the life and death of himian nature. 


CTIAIT’ER IX. 

TUB MORNING. 

vivid contrast to the sad and terrible destiny dt the 
king imprboned in the Bastile, and tearing, in sheer de- 
spair, the bolts and bars of his dungeon, t|i^'rh6toric of the 
cdufoniders of old would not fail to presentylas a <^tnplete 
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beneath the 

royw canopy. W^ donot pretend to say that such rh(.te,>{n 
13 always bad* and ‘always scatters, in places where t her 

^Tenbrighttopow, the flo»,ra with JhlchitemWltta 

•nd^veMhtatoiy. Butwo8haU,onthopi«,ntTOSr 
tateWly ,™d poUshIng the antithcie L Z,irb«; 
8hall sro«trt to tow another pielnte n,’ntauwV l 

iwsible, to serve as foil and coTintorfoil to the one in 
the preceding chapter. The young prince alighted from 
Aramis s room, m the same way the king had ^descended 
from the apartment dedicated to Morpheus. TIio dom« 
slowly sank down under Aramis’s pressure 

of the subterranean passage. Alone, in the presence onfall 
thcluxu^ which surroumlcd him ; alone, ii! tlTe Jresem 

tOMt, Philippe for the first time felt his heart, and S 

emotioM, which are the' vital throbs of a king’s heart 

changing coloi- when he looked upon 
the empty bed, still tumbled by his brother's S 
accomplice had returned, after having com 

St^S tZ? of ^ "^turned 

^th the t^es of the crime ; it spoke to the guilty author 

whioU an a^Qpmphco never fears to use in thocompS 
8 TOmpamon m guilt ; for it spoke the truth. Philinne 
nt oyer the bed, and perceivcnl a pocket-handkercht^ . 

was still damp from the cold sweat which 
had poarad from Louis XIV ’s f-me tu; . . Tf ” “ 

hmyB fflrrtfafof tnrrtflfaii T^i r ’ “*** ®'''®^f-be8tamed 

uagggilef terrified Philippe, as the gore of Abel fright- 

™api»,hh 
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, out, at every moajaenfe the 

r wjemgn power «M authority I have murped, shalil 
- to Usteu to the scruples of my heart f Tea I the 
tog lam on this bed ; it is indeed his head that has 
left Its impression on this pillow ; his bitter tears that have 

mw?? it yet, I hesitate to tliow 

which 13 embroidered with my brother’s arms. Away 
^th such weakness; let me imitate M. d’Herblay, who 
MseiUs that a man’s action should be always one deffree 
above his thoughts; let mo imitate M. d’Herblay, whose 
thoughts are of and for himself alone, who regards himself 
as a man of honoi^ so long as he injures or betrays his 

dnr^ ^ mother’s criminalaS 

donment, stood iii my way; and this handkerchief em 
broiderod with the arms of Prance, would in rigS^d 
justice, belong to mo alone, if, as M. d’lferblay observes I 
had been left my royal cnuUc. PMUppo, son of Pran(^ 

on that bed ; Philippe, sole king of Prance, 
resume the blazonry that is yours 1 PliilinnA solo 
.ptesuniptlTO lo Louis XIII., your tothor, S- youwlf 
Without p,ty or morcy tor the usurper who, at tw“ m “ 

anta^yTL™ a ““ 

who™ Louis sn- had lata, whfche 
ftoe in the handkerchief still moistened by SbnSh ^ 
With his head thrown back and bnried 

down of lus pillow, Philippe perceived the 



crown of J^ce, ajifl|end6d, as we have stated, by angels 
with outsj>Tea4j^l<iei^ wings. 

A ihaii aair be anibitious of lying in a lion’s den, but 
can hat^y hope to sleep there quietly. Philippe listened 
attentively to every sound ; his heart panted and throbbed 
at the very suspicion of approaching terror and misfor- 
tune ; but confident in his own strength, wliich was con- 
firmed by the force of an overpoweringly resolute deter- 
mination, ho vmited until some decisive circumstance 
should permit him to judge for himself. He hoped that 
imminent danger might be revealed to him, like those 
phosphoric lights of the tempest which show the sailors 
the altitude of the waves against wliicli they have to 
struggle. But nothing approached. .Silence, that mortal 
enemy of restless hearts, and of ambitious minds, shrouded 
in the thickness of its gloom during the remainder of the 
night the future king of France, who lay there sheltered 
beneath his stolen crown. Towards the morninga shadow, 
rather Hian a body, glided into tlie royal chamber ; 
Philippe expected hLs approach and neither expressed nor 
exhibits any surprise. 

“>Vell, M. d’llerblay ?” he said. 

“"Well, sire, all is accomplished.” 

“How?” 

“ Exactly as we expected.” 

“ Pid he resist ? ” 

‘‘Terribly! tears and entreaties.” 

“And- then?” 

“ A' pSsrfect stupor.” 

“Putdtlast?” 

last, a complete victory, and absolute silence,” 
dPfiftdhe governor of the Bastilo suspect anything?” 



however 

(»nse of the success.” 
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“ But the prisoner cannot fail to explain himself. ThinV 
veil of that. I have myself been able to do as much as 
on former occasion.” 

‘‘I have already provided for every chance. - In a few 
days, sooner if necessary, we will take the captive out of 
his prison, and will send him out of the countr?, to aplace 
Of exile so remote ” 

‘‘People can return fromtheirexUe,Mon8ieurd’Herblay» 

To a place of exile so distant, I was going to say that 
uman strength and the duration of human life would 
not be enough for his return ” 

“ lie will bo presented to you to-day, and confidentialW 

“ What is to bo done with him ? ” 

“ With M. du Vallou?” * 

«« Wm, I suppose.” 

maimel " ^ ^ significant 

‘‘ Why do you laugh, Monsieur d’Herblay ? ” 

I laugh at the extreme caution of your idea ” 

Cautious, why so ? ” ' 

“ What ! in makhig him a duke?” 

“Certainly ; you would assuredly kill him for he wmii/i 

^ 

"Good heavens ! ” 



ims xoBimra. ^6 

At this moment, a|d in the middle of this idle conver- 
sation, nnder the Uglrt tone of which the two conspira- 
tors conc^le4 their joy and pride at their mutual success, 
Axamis hwrd something which made him prick up his 

euS. 

“What is that?” said Philippe. 

“The dawn, sire.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, before you retired to bed last night, you prob- 
ably decided to do something this morning at break of 
day.” 

“Yes, I told my captain of the musketeers,” replied 
the young man hurriedly, “ that I should expect him.” 

“ If you told him that, he will certainly bo here, for he 
is a most punctual mau.” 

“ I hear a step in the vestibule.” 

“It must be he?” 

“ CJome, let us begin the attack,” said the young king 
resolutely. 

“ Be cautious, for heaven’s sake. To begin the attack, 
and with D’Artagnan, would be madness. D’Artagnan 
knows nothing, he has seen notliing ; he is a hundred 
miles frogi suspecting our mystery in the slightest de- 
gree but if he, comes into this rf)om the first this morn- 
ing, he \itiir be sure to detect something of what has taken 
pla^ and which he would imagine it bis business to oo- 
Bttpy himself about. Before we allow D’Artagnan to pen- 
atrate into this room, we must air the room thoroughly, 
ar introduce so many people into it, that the keenest 
loent in the whole kingdom may be deceived by the 
twenty different persons.” 

“But how can I send him away, since I have given him 
t rebdei^Qtts?” observed the prince, impatient to nieas.! 

With 80 redoubtable an antagonist, 

OMO of that,” replied the bishop, “and la 
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orfer Jb feegin, I am going to strike a . blow whjch will 
completely stupefy our man.” . ' • - 

, ** He too is striking a blow, for I bear him at the door,” 
added the prince hurriedly. 

i Vnrt in fact, a knock at the door was heard at that md- 
ment. Aramis was not mistaken; for it was indeed 
D’Artagnan who adopted that mode of announcing him- 
self. 

We have seen how he passed the night in philosophiz- 
ing with M. Fouquet, but tho musketeer was very weary 
even of feigning to fall asleep, and as soon as earliest 
dawn illumined with its gloomy gleams of light the sump- 
tuous cornices of the superintendent’s room, D’Artagnan 
rose from his arm-chair, arranged his sword, brushed his 
coat and hat with his sleeve, like a private soldier getting 
ready for inspection. 

“Are you going out?” said Fouquet. 

“Yes, monseigneur. And you?” 

“I shall remain,” 

“You pledge your word?” 

“Certainly.” 

“ Very good. Besides, my only reason for going out, 
la to try and get that reply,— you know what I meaaf ” 

“ That sentence, you mean ” 

“ Stay, I have something of the old Homan to toft 
This morning, when I got up, I remarked that my sword 
had not caught in one of the aigidUett^, and t^t iny 
shoulder-belt Imd slipped quite off. That is w ihto l li Mte 

aign.” 

“Of prosperity?” , 

‘^Yes, be sure of it; for every time that 
fonnded belt of mine sticks fast to my ba(^ it:al^y8 
signified a punishment from M. de TrfivUl^ *btosal 

’ money by M. de Mazariu. Every tame hung 

Iwtto my shoulder-belt, it alwava 
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agteeablfl owtml^pl or another for me to execute, and I 
ImvehW ^wera of' them all my life through. Every : 
time, top, my avvord daoced about in its sheath, a duel, 
fortunate ta its result, was sure to follow : whenever it 
dangled about the calves of my legs, it signified a slight 
wouimJ; every time it fell completely out of the scabbard, 

I was booked, and made up my mind that I should have 
to remain on the field of battle, with two or three months 
under surgical bandages into the bargain.” 

“I did not know your sword kept you so well in- 
formed,” said Fouquet, with a faint smile, which showed, 
how he was struggling against his own weakness. ” Is 
your sword bewitched, or under the influence of some im- 
perial charm?” 

“ Why, you must know that my sword may almost be 
regarded as part of my own body. I have heard that 
certain men seem to have warnings given them by feel- 
ing something the matter with their leg.*!, or a throbbing 
of their temples. With me, it is my sword that warns 
me. Well, it told me of nothing this morning. But, 
stay a mpnient — look here, it has just fallen of its own 
accord i^W^he last hole of the belt. Do yon know what 
thjE^I^ a warning of?” 

“Well, that tells me of an arrest that will have to be 
this very day.” 

P'Vfdl,” said the surintendant, more astonished than 
annoyed by this frankness, “ if there is nothing disagreeable 
prpdiqiiedl^tb you by your sword, I am to conclude that It 
is ^agreeable for you to arrest me.” 

“Ifpbj, arrest yo«/” 

^‘Oi,j(^r8e., The warning ” 

xtati concern you, since you have been arrestei? .- 
eyesjpppjfwtprday. It is not you Isliall have to arrest^ , 
r^-tbajk ‘ That is the reason why I am. de^. 
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iigUedj and also the reason why I said that iny day will 
he a happy one.” 

And with these words, pronounced with the moat 
‘afleotionate graciousness of manner, the captain took 
leave of Fouquet in order to wait upon the king. He 
was on the point of leaving the room, when PouqUOt S^id 
to him, “ One last mark of kindness.” 

“ What is it, monseigneur ? ” 

« M. d’llerlilay ; let mo see Monsieur d’Herblay.” 

I am going to try and get him to come to you.” 
l)’Artagnan did not think himself so good a prophet. 
It was written that tlio day would pass away and realize 
all the predictions that had been made in the morning. 
He had accordingly knocked, as we have seen, at the king’s 
door. I'he door opened. The captain thought that it was 
tho king Avho had just opened it himself ; and this sup- 
position was not altogether inadmissible, considering the 
state of agitation in which ho had left Louis XIV. the 
previous evening ; hut instead of liis royal master, whom 
he was on the point of saluting aaIUi the greate^ fespect, 
he perceived tho long, calm features of Aramis, *So ex- 
treme was his surprise iliat ho could hardly ^fi^lin from 
uttei'ing a loud exclamation. “ Aramis ! ” he said/ 

“ Good-morning, dear DhVrtaguan,” replied the pr^te, . 
coldly. 

“You here ! ” stammered out the musketeer. 

“ Ilis majesty desires you to report that he isstill slf^p- 
ing, after having been greatly fatigued during the wheSe 
night,” ; 

“Ah I” said H’Artagnan, who could not undetst^d 
how tlie bishop of Vamres, who had been so indiffer^t a 
favorite the previous evouiug, had become in half ft dozen 
houirs the most magnificent mushroom of forfcpiie that 
had, ever sprung up in a sovereign’s bedjkjoht; & ^t, 
to transmit the orders of the king even to tSe m^ihi^h. 

» \Vf ’ 
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old of moriaroh’l room, to serve as an intormediaw 
of Louis XIV, ao as to be able to give a single order in 
his name at a couple of paces from him, he must have be- 
come more than Richelieu had ever been to Loxiis XIII. 
D’Artagnan’s expressive eye, half-opened lips, his curlhig 
mustache, said as much indeed in the plainest language 

to the chief favorite, who remained calm and perfectly 
unmoved. i j 


“Moreover,” continued the bishop, “you will be good 
enough, monsieur le caiiitaine des inouscpietaires, to allow 
wose only to pass into the king’s room this morning who 
have special permission. Ills majesty does not wish to bo 
disturbed just yet.” 

“But,” objected D’Artagnan, almost on the point of 
refusing to obey this order, and particularly of giving 
unrestrained passage to tlic suspicions wliich the king’s 
sUence had aroused— “ but, monsieur I’civeque, bis maj- 
esty gave me a rendezvous for this morning.” 

Later,^later,” said the king’s voice, from the bottom of 
the alcove j a voice wlucli made a cold shudder pass 
thro^h the musketeer’s veins. He bowed, amazed, con- 
fused, and stupefied by the smile witli wliicb Aramia 
^ overwhelm him, as soon as those words had been 
pmounced. 


“And then,” continued the bishoi), “as an answer to 
ydu ^ere coming to ask the king, my dear D’ Arta- 
herb' is an order of his majesty, which" you will be 
enough to attend to forthwith, for it concerns 
nL Fodquet.” 

^Arfegnan i^ok th^^order which was held out to him. 
“Tci bn set at liberty ! ” he murmured. “ Ali ! ” and he 
utten^ a^nd“ahl” still more full of intelligence 
«i«n.;j*^the fotmer; for this order explained Aramis’a 

aiid that Aramis, in order to 
rcHiJlu^^^ pardon, must have miula 
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ia the royal favo?, and, that, this 
■ in its tenor, the hardly conceivable 

assurance vrith which M. d’Herhlay issued th^ order in 
' - the king’s name. For D’Artagnan it was quite sufiBlcient 
, to have understood something ot the matter in hand in 
; - order to understand the rest. He bowed and withdrew a 
couple of paces, as though he were about to leave., 

“ I am going with you,” said the bishop, 

“ Where to ? ” 

“To M. Fouquet ; I wish to be a witness of his delight.” 

“Ah! Aramis, how you puzzled me just now!” said 
D’Artagnan again. 

“ But you understand noxo^ I suppose ?” 

“Of course I undeistand,” he said aloud; but then 
added in a low tone to himself, almost hissing the words 
between his teeth, “ No, no, I do not imderstand yet. But 
it is all the same, for here is the order for it.” And then 
he added, “ I will lead the way, monseigneur,” and he 
conducted Aramis to Fouquet’s apartmeute 


CHAPTER X. 

THK king’s FHIENn. 

Fouqubt was waiting with anxiety ^ he had^teady 
sent away many of his servants and friends, wlii^ antlci- 
■pating the usual hour of his ordinary receptipii^ had 
called at his door to inquire after .him. Preserving the 
utmost silence respecting the da%er which hux^ckus- 
pended by a hair above his head, he only ashed 
he did every one indeed who canjie to the d^^^ wh^ 
Aramis was. When he saw D’Artagiu^ TOtQii^.and 
when he perceived the bishop of Vannes |iehhid' hi|a^ he 
houl d ht^y mtrain his delight; It 
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his The mere sight of Aramis was a 

comj^ete;ooiai)eiisat&)n to, the suriutendant for the oq. . 
happiness be had undergone in his arrest. The prelate 
wtefSiltot^’and grave i D'Artagnan cjompletely bewildered 
by such ah accumulation of events. 

captain; so you have brought M. dTIerblay to 

me?” 

“ And something better still, monseigneur.” 

“ What is that ? ” 

“Liberty.” 

“I am free!” 

vYes; by the king’s order.” 

Fouquet resumed his usual serenity, that he might in- 
terrogate Aramis with a look. 

.“Ohl.yes you can thank M. I’evOque do Vannes,”' 
pursued B’Artagnan, « for it is indeed to him that you 
owe the change that has taken place in the king.” 

“Ohl” said Pouquefc, more humiliated at the service' 
th^ grateful at its success. 

“But you,” continued D’Artagnan, addressing Aramis 
-:~“Lyb«* who have become Id. Foiiquet’s protector and 
patron, can you not do something for me ? ” 

^ wide world you like, my friend,” ■ 

■ leiuira the bishop, in his calmest tones. 

“ One thing only, then, and 1 shall be perfectly satisfied. 
Row^<:^,^rth did you manage to become the favorite of 
who have never spoken to him more than 
twiise\ln y«ur life ? ” 

' flFjCOte a friend such as you are,” said Aramis, “ I can- ' 
n<^^|fjeal anything.^ 

good, tell me, then.” . - 

I'v "T^ou think that I have seen the kingonljr 

the fact is I have seen him more than ^ 

secret, thn| te > 

teyhig to remove the color whfeh t^ rl: 
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iijiis revellatibn made D’Artagnarfs &ce flusli scarlet, 
A^atiila turned towards. M* Fouquet, who was as mneh 
jiUrprised as the musketeer. “ Monseigneur,” hjsresuhied, 

. <* th6 king desires me to inform you tliat he is more than 
ever your friend, and that your beautiful f$te^ SO gener- 
ously offered by you on his behalf, has touched him to 
the very heart.” ' ^ 

■ And thereupon ho saluted M. Fouquet with bo much 
reverence of manner, that the latter, incapable of under- 
standing a mjui whoso diplomacy was of so prodiglous^a 
Oharactor, remained incapable of uttering a single syl- 
lable, luid equjilly incapable of thought or movement. 
D'Artagnan fancied ho perceived that these two men had 
' something to say to each other, and he was about to yield 
to that feeling of instinctive politeness which in such a 
case hurries a man towards the door, when he feels his 
presence is an inconvenience for others; but his eager 
curiosity, spurred on by so many mysteries, counseled him 
to remain. 

Aramis thereupon turned towards him and said, in a 
' quiet tone, “ You will not forget, my friend, the klng^s 
order respecting those wlioin ho intends to receive this 
morning on rising,” These words were clear enough, 
mid the musketeer understood them ; he therefore bowed 
to Foviqiiet, and then to Aramis, — to the latter a 
slight admixture of ironical respect^ — and disap^i^tM. 

No sooner had he left, than Fouquet, whose i|Qpatiien(se 
'Had hardly been able to wait for that moment, darted 
: towards the door to close it, and then retumkig to, the 
bishop, he said, “ My dear D’Herbhiy, I think it BOW hi^h 
||ime you should explain all tliat has passedySoi^ idi 
itihd honest truth, I do not understand V 

M We will explain all that to you," said Arai^ siUlhg 
doym, and making Fouquet sit down 
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“With this first ofall. Why does the kiog set me at 

Uberty?”, ' 4 

“ You ohght rath^ to'ask me what his reason was for 
having yon arrested.*’ 

“ Since my arrest, I have had time to think over it and 
my idea is, that it arises out of some slight feeling of 
jealousy. My fiu put M. Colbert out of temper, and M. 
Colbert discovered some cause of complaint against me} 
Belle-Isle, for instance.” 

“No; there is no question at all just now of Belle- 
Isle.” 

“ What is it, then ? ” 

“ Do you remember those receipts for thirteen millions 
which M. de Mazarin contrived to steal from you ? ” 

“ Yes, of course ! ” 

“ Well, you are pronounced a public robber.” 

“ Good heavens ! ” 


“ Oh 1 that is not all. Do yon also remember that 
letter you wrote to La Valliiire? ” 

“ Alas I yes.” 

And that proclaims you a traitor and suborner,” 

“ Why should he have pardoned me, then ? ” 

“We have not yet arrived at that part of our argument. 
I wish you to be quite convinced of the fact itself. 

this well : the king knows you to be guilty of 
an a^mp^tion of public fimds. Oh ! of course /know 
tMt you have done nothing of the kind; but, at all 
ev^ts, tha king has seen the receipts, and he can do nO 
other than believe you are incriminated.” 

'“ •Th^g your pardon, I do not see ” 

presently though. The king, moreover), 
hav^^ read jrour love letter to La Yalli^re, and the offers 
you l^ere' made her, cannot retain any doubt of your in- 
t«m^i^.^th ri^rd to that young lady ; you will adm^, 
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? Pray conclude.”' 

■ tol l h”*®” “J' ™tn®.Tr 4 S' 

toM, may have pven him as a hold upon me"” 

' “ tlJJ r“'‘ ““ P™“«> Amnis ooldly 

ttot the king has quarreled with you-irreconCiS^J 

But, Since he has absolved' me 

” Do you believe it likely?” asVpri fUsa v v 
^ searching look. ^ with a 

“ Without believing in his sincerity I believe in +Ti/n 
oomplished fact.” ^ oeueve lu the ac- 

Ammis slightly shrugged his shoulders. 

But why, then, should Ix)uis XTV ha^ 
yon to M mo wlmt you have Just staM f - 

“But, thaUrdS^”^'"'*^ superintendent, stupefied. 

oorZyr' mIIsTuSw*''" " “««• 

, .tom., a tone!ror„;:s: 

la “J?" “"““Itoe tomethmg from ine.,ls«|; 


ovor 4 ihin, 

I)oes the king exile me ?” ' ' 

: b«n hidden, and am intonS wTm 

Jhen they are approaching near to it, ^ 

f “ Spoak, then,” 
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“ You me * f' 

t • to you ? In the name of our 

friendsfi^ dp not deceive me.” * 

^jn^ has, not said one word to me ” 

‘- You are killing me with impationce, D’llerblay. Am 
I still superintendent?” ^ 

“ As long as you like.” 

“ But what extraordinary empire have you so suddenly 
acquired over his majesty’s mind ? ” ^ 

“Ah! that’s the point.” 

“ He does your bidding ? ” 

“ I believe so.” 

“ It is hardly credible.” 

“ So any one would say.” 

“ ^’HerWay, by our alliance, by our friendship, h 
everythmg you hold dearest in the world, speak openly 
I implore you. By what means have you succeeded h 
overcoming Louis XIV.’s prejudice.?, for he did not like 
you, I am certain.” 

wiU like me now,'' said Aramis, laying stress 
ujk!^ tljte last word. 

“ something particular, then, between you T” 

A llisret; perhaps ? 

^ superior inteUigence, mon- 
' * particularly accurate guess. 

‘^^scovered a secret, of a nature to 
|l|^r6sts of the king of France.” 

with the reservo of ft ix^a n W^ ' 

py q^estiona. 
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. you shall judge of it yourself,” pursued Aramis ; 

' Wid you shall tell me if I am mistaken with regard to 
tile importance of this secret.” 

; « I am listening, since you are good enough to unbosom 

yourseK to mo ; only do not forgot that I have asked you 
/about nothing which it may be indiscreet in you to Com- 
municate.” 

himseH^^^ seemed, for a moment, as if he were collecting 


said Fouquet: “there is still. time 


“Do not speak!’ 
enough.” 

“Do you remember ,” said the bishop, casting down 
hiB eyes, “ the birth of Louis XIV ?” 

“ As if it were yesterday.” 

. heard anything particular respecting 

ms birth ?” ^ ® 

“Nothing; except that the king was not really the son 
of Louis Xiri.” ^ 

. “ Tlmt docs not matter to us, or the kingdom either • 
he IS the son of his father, says the French law, whose 
father is recognized by the law.” 

“ True; but it is a grave matter, when the quality of 
races is called into question.” ^ 

“A merely secondary question, after all. Sotfetin 

fact, you have never learned or heard anything in oar- 
ticiilar?” ' . ^ 

Nothing.” 

“ That is where my secret begins. The queei you 
must know, instead of being delivered of a ^n.‘ v^ae de. 
livered of tivins.” ^ ^ ;;v 

Fouquet looked up suddenly as he repliet^:, ’ 

“ And the second is dead ? ” ■ .< ^ " 

“ YouwUl see. These twins seemed likay # be re. 
.garded as the pride of their mother, tmd',^ hope of 
liwwe ; but the weak nature of thekln^ b^ 



n 


''I ', 

feeling jn^e hfih ap|re&end a series of conflicts betweto 
two cliildf^ rflrhMe r%ht8 were equal ; so he ■ put out of 
the way^he suppbs^fed— one of the twins 
SUpi>i^0d, do' you say ? ” 

« HftTe patience. Both the children grew up ; the one 
on tlio throhe, whose minister you are— the other, who ia 
my friend, in gloom and isolation.” 

H.CT ’ What are you saying, Monsieur 

Cl U^Dlay ? And what is this poor prince doing?’’ 

« Ask me, ratlier, what he has done ?” 

‘‘ Yes, yes.” 

« He was brought up in the country, and then thrown 
into a fortress which goes by the name of tho Bastile.” 
han£^^ the surintcndant, clasping his 

«T?he one was the most fortimato of men: the other 
the most u^appy and miserable of all living beings ” 

“ Does his mother not know this ? ” 

“ Anne of Austria knows it all.” 

And the king ? ” 

“ l^ows absolutely nothing.” 

“ ipuehthe better,” said Fouqnet. 

This remark seemed to make a great impression on 
Aramls; looked at Fouquet with the most anxious 
countenance. 

« I beg your pardon ; I interrupted you,” said Fouquet. 

. saying,” resumed Aramis, “ that this poor 

p^^i'^^'the unhappiest of human beings, when Heaven, 
whcs^ thwgiife are over aU His creatures, undertook to 
coma 1^. a^istance.” 

J-eiffiiiae: king-I say the reign- 
kmg-^yoa can guess very well whv ? ” 

them, being Intimate prinCe^ 




''1yi:\^5'C'nire8ervedlyi>” ^ 'r'-j '.-‘t:' 

g5&‘ tw™ are o=e 

'i;th6rity shmild have pronSce^sS' 

^ What ap 

: ^ fl'ifl l>atience ’ eiiouffh.” 

Heaven wislied. to raise up for thnf ^ • ’ 4 ' ■ ' 

^ avenger, or a supporter, or vindic itr^r Child 

It happened that the reigning king th^ ’ ^ it. 

■ In that case, I coiitinuo It wio ttvv » 
the usurper sliould possess in 
, ^Pinaster, a man of grot t taleit ^ 
uatui-e .” ^ and ^nereua' 

Well, well,” said Foiiouet ‘<T nn/irt 4 . j 

have rolled „,„ re?,air\ho 't™ 

, doa. to tlUo „.,„a„p,. brolEr o',"!:™® 

■aXon?*’ ' "■“ '““’ ■ 

“Oil, no, it is not that at aU ; yoh 

fltiioK » A . _ 


nnmoveia : 

*e . , TVai aofc SftV ^Tra-V*..! J1 , 


!I|10 


tit «;ni ia ’ umnov 

'-■ another ivord, then.” ' 

^7 I^OBquet, I was obserAing, the niinist^t.^<t”4i4i 
:^:80vereigii was suddenly taken intoS^^SL 
. inenaced with the"' ifuin of 


. Vr 



Intrigue and p^onfd bat^ 
w ® ^ an attentive ear. But 

consideration for 

tbe ^n^py prince wbo had been sacrificed) that M Fou- 
£et;8h?dld in his turn have a devoted friend who knew 
this State secret, and felt that ho possessed strength and 
courage eno^h to divulge this secret, after having had 
ther st^th to carry it locked up in his own heart for 

twenty years.” 

^ “Op lio, farther,” said Fouquet, full of generous feel- 
mgs. « ^understand you, and can guess everything now 
3fou went to see the king when the intelligence of my ar- 
rest r^Ohed you ; you implored him, he refused to listen 
to you ' then you threatened him with that secret, 
ttoe^^ned to reveal it, and Louis XIV., alarmed at the 
mk lQf its betrayal, granted to the terror of your in- 
^retion what he refused to your generous intercession, 
i understand, I understand; you have the king in vour 
pow^ ; I understand.” 

« " ,^derstand nothing— as yet,” replied Ammis, 
y^^ interrupt me. Then, too, allow me to 
oba^ that you pay no attention to logical reasoning, 
and s^m to forget what you ought most to remember.” 

“ W^t. dp you mean ? ” 

V open what I laid the greatest stress at tlw 

heg^^ntei^of our conversation ? ” 

his majesty’s hate, invincible bate for me -yes 
buH^hl^ti feeling of hate could resist the threat of' 

say? that is the very point ' 
W y®’^ suppose that 

^i^’re.mow?” 

teii minutffl ago that you were with j^|,’- 




- *>s BaAo*io?rara* ' 

^ “Ifta^imaybe. He might not hayp haltJie. ^ixhe to 
. get me kiUed outright, but he wuld haye had the time to 
got me g^ged and thrown into a dungeon. Corner come, 
,>;aIlow a little consistency in your reasoning, ' 

; And by the mere use of this word, which so 
thoroughly his old musketeer’s expression, forghtten by 
one who never seemed to forget anything, Fouquet' could 
hot hut understand to what a pitch of exaltation thecalm. 
Impenetrable bishop of Vaimes had wrought hi mncif jje 
shuddered. ’ 


having mastered 

feelings, “should I he the man I really am, should I be 
he true friend you believe me, if I Mere to expose you. 
you whom the king already hates so bitterly, to a feeling 
more than ever to he dreaded in that young man ? To 
have robbed him, is nothuig; to have address^ the 
woman ho loves, is not much ; but to hold in yoiir IcW 
mg both his crown and his honor, why, he would pluck 
out your lieart with his own hands.” ^ 

theiT^” ‘^Uowed him to penetrate your a^rCt, 


“I would sooner, far sooner, have swallbwed at one 
draught all the poisons that Mithridates drank in twenty 
years, in order to try and avoid death, than have be- 
trayed my secret to the king.” ' 

“ What have you done, then ? ” 1 ‘ 

to the point, mpMstgniur. 
I think I shall not fail to excite in you aUttleb^S. 

You uro listeiiiug I hope.” ; 

**How can you ask me if I am listening? ^ " 

Axamis walked softly all round the i?oo«4, ssS^fftad 
Wmself that they were alone, and that aU Wak^^limd 
then returned and placed Wmself close , 
m ^bich Fouquet was seated, awaiting 
Jlhmety.the revelations he had to tnairp_ jit 





|To«»” MBomed Aramia, addreesin 
“atened to him with the mps 
abaoji^ at^^ou— «,I forgot to mention a most remarh 
ablet pi^Qmst^oe respecting these twins, namely, tha 
God h^%rm^ them so startlingly, so miraculously, lik 
eaclr .^thert\t}xat it would be utterly impossible to distin 
guisltt^he cine from the other. Their own mother woul< 
not be able to distinguish them.” 

*‘ Ib it possible ? ” exclaimed Fouquet. 

“The same noble character in tlieir features, tha 8am< 
carriage, tlie same stature, tl>e same voice.” 


“But their thoughts? degree of intelligence? theii 
knowledge of human life ? ” 

“ There is inequality there, I admit, monseigneur. Yes 
for the, prisoner of the Bastile is, most incontestably, 
superior in every way to his brother ; and if, from hh 
prisbn, this unhappy victim were to pass to the throne 
France would not, from the earliest period of its history 
perhaps, have had a master more xwwerfui in genius and 
nobility of character.” 

FoiwjUei; buried his face in his hands, as if he wew 
weight of this immense secret. 
Arahiis approached him. 


“ Tliere-is a further inequality,” he said, continuing his 
work of temptation, “ an ine<juality which concerns your- 
self, inbnseigneur, between the twins, both sons of Louk 
X|II,, namely, the last comer does not know M. Col- 


raised, his head immediately — his features were 
P^0,^4 distorted. The bolt had hit its mark— ~not his 
h^i^ but ^ mind and comprehension. 

' ’ you,” he said to Aramis ; “ you are 

a oonspiiwy to me ? ” 

. which, as you said at tlik 




;,T»fc,,TldOJW» DB'BIUG|li)|n}B. v,’ 

conversation, 

-■ 4!^^ sttperlntendants too ; yes, ' 

V.;‘‘ t ^ a word, you propose that I iould 
r substitution of the son of Louis YTTT 

^ T. “ Mo^teisF 

“^^ctly,” hfslu 

that largeness of view whiVii f ^ . if ^ with 

and embraces every result T.j‘. consequences, 

mat all ,v„e J„,.e, i, „„ warer»uS5S^ 

“There ia°n„'I°''™*7"'* ^°“’” Ammii aicUy 

There^. not asaglciUHeor eenee h. all ^e^S 

^Tou «!« to ttw^rtS?,^ hS^^^ 

mat: t mm* ^ 

emphasizlncr thd 

.^d of disdamfm Jiarity, « what doea':^SS 
^^substitute ^ 



Heaven gives diTeflh- 
seizes upoh thp doomed victim, 
aul seats the triumphant rival on tlm* 
forget that this agent is ciilled 
d^tPypP&Kltfonsieur d’Herblay, in Heaven’s name, tell 

me if ypd 'hayehhd the idea ” 

i'Thet^ .IS no question of that, nionseigncur ; you are 
goiS^J^eyond the object iii view. Who spoke of Louis 
XlV.’s d^th? who spoke of adojiting the example which 
“ following out the strict execution of its 
dedr^f / No, I wish you to und(;rstand tliat Heaven eL 
fectSdts purposes without confusion or disturbance, withi- 
out qxciting comment or remark, without diillculty or ex- 
ertion; arid that men, inspired by Heaven— succeed like 
Heaven' itself in all their undertakings, in all they at- 
tenipt, in all they do.” 

^'i?®hat do you mean ? ” 

"I inean, my/ne?uf,” returned Aramis, with the same 
intonation on the Avord friend that lie bad applied to it 
the fl^t time — “I mean that if there lias been any con-, 
fit^Oli^' Scandal, and even effort in the substitution of the 
pr^i^Wfor the king, I defy you to inovc it.” 

• “ what 1” cried Fonquet, whiter than tlie handkerchief 
he willed his temples, “what do you 

tpithe king’s apartment,” continued Aramis traa* 
you who know the mystery, I defy even you 
that the prisoner of the Hostile is lying in his 

‘ ? ” stammered Fonquet, seized with hor*i 

***^^*^ Aramis, in his gentlest tone; 

likes you ? ” , . ' .y 'c? 

• i be quite easy on that 80<;>iia||.||; 



, ^ „ ■ jMJs* , D® BRAO-Bwans®. 

' goi^ei' to take the place in thp Bastile whicli his 

4 vWtifia Cecupi^^^ ■ ■ ; *: 

; ; ■ ^ (Jreat Qodi And who took him there ?” • ■ , 

■ ■; '•■ *• 

^ , “Yes, and in the simplest way. I carried him away 
- ’ last night. While he was descending into midnight* the 
' other was ascending into day. I do not think there has 
, heen any disturbance whatever. A flash of lightning 
\ 'without thunder awakens nobody.” 

* Fonquet uttered a thick, smothered cry, as if he , had 
heen struck by some invisible blow, and clasping his head 
between his clenched hands, he murmured : “ You di4 
■ that?” 

i,* . “ Cleverly enough, too ; what do you think of it ? ” 

“ You dethroned the king i imprisoned him, too ?” 

“ Yes, that has been done.” • ' ‘ 

“ And such an action was committed here, at Vaux ? ” 

“ Yes, here, at Vaux, in the Cliarnbor of Morpheus. It 
would almost seem that it had been built in anticipation 
, of such an act.” ; - ' 

“ And at v/hat time did it occur? ” v 

“Last night, boLwecii twelve and one o’clock.” , 
Pouquet made a movement as if he were on tb© point 
of springing upon Aramis; he restrained himsi^. ’.‘‘At 
Vaux ; under my roof I ” he said, in a halfistr^gled 
: Voice. ' ■ ■ ■ 


" “1 believe so ! for it is still your house, and is lik 

Continue so, since M. Colbert cannot rob you of ltVhV**\' 
fit was imder my roof, then, monsieur, thaVy^ 

{ mitted this crime ? ” . / Y 

* crime?” said Aramis, stupefied. 

; “Thie^ abominable crime!” pursued 
lUgmore'nud more excited ; “this orim4 
0m ^9^ U^s4^9hiation! this crime 




kino’s smui). 1^5; 

the horror of pps. 
f ^ ^ Senses, monsieur,” replied Anu 

« Monsieur Fouquet, take care I ” 

looW atfull m the face. “You have dishonored ma” 
id, m committing so foul an act of treason, so hein- 
ous «Qnme upon my guest, upon one who was peacefully 
re^^g beneath my roof. Oh ! woe, woe is me ! ” 

to the man, rather, who beneatli your roof medi- 
|the rum of your fortune, your life. Do you forget 


U 

tateti 
tbat 

**mwas my guest, my sfivereigji.’' 

literally bloodshot, bis mouth 
tremfctog ^nvulsively. « Have I a man outof his senses 
tod^ with ? ” he said. 

“■n honorable man to deal with.” 

^ X yn^re mad.” 

^^^-man who wiU prevent you consummating yotur. 

oad^ I say.” 


J! is? '’h I far sooner, die : who 

^ complete, 

'•P "'hich D’Artagnan 

SiSrJ "f iVW 

frowned, and thrust his hand . { 
^ ™ search of a weapon. This move- > ' 
who, full of noblepess and 
^magnanimity, threw his sword to a dlat ft^ ^' > ' 
rilid approached Aramis so close aa''i« tnneh V 





diaa^inid hand.:r'«MoS®^flaic 
^ hereon tbe spbt. lihaii sfe^thi 

and if you have any pity Am 
bBtreat you to ^ 7 

- tv^^l remained silent and motionless, ^ 

^ You do not reply?” said Fouquet. ' ’ T; 

’ ’ » fflimmer'of Soli 

might be seen once more to animate his em « jLS 

„ ^rrr,'" '*°f“‘‘' '=™'.v‘»S4Ch.wSS 

- anH V matter now stands, the king is still alivft 

his imprisonment saves your life ” ■ ^ ■ 

> »;2hkS^ 

■ ">■*0'^ almost 

wh.rjr;„;cr;i„’ra;r^^ 

« You will be so,” said Aramis, in a hoarse Mhiu 
voice, “ you will be so, believe me.” ’ TOhatio 

' -bln augury, Monsieur d’Herblay : bkndfch^^ 

, Shall prevent me, nothing shaU stop me. %ou ImtS 
Yaux— you must leave France- I civo vnn fx 

■ .,l^.oy« out Of the king” 

^-Jooaly!" ’ ““ 

“Upon the wordofPouquet,no one 8hali^f^l2i^. 
;i.JafQre the expiration of that time. You 
v^vefour hours’ advance of those 


,V,; - ' T \***.VjV 

tVfeh to .dispatch after you. 



iK ' ^ ^ ^ ^ ' 


“Four hours ! " repeated Aramis, in 












^ y°^‘ ^ » piw of 


^MjSm^inur^ ‘Marais. 

.as much mine for you, as Vaux is mine for 

S •' ^ 

01 yow head shall be injured.” 

« S?^ y®“»” said Aramis, with a cold irony of manner, 

S*'"® “’® l>efore we 

tofh.^ten away; you to save your life, I to save my 


withdrew from his breast the hand he had con- 
^ed there ; it was stained with his blood. He had dua 
his h^S into his flesh, as if in i)uni8hment for having 
nursi^ $0 many projects, more vain, insensate, and fleet- '' 
lug ^n.the life of man himself. Fouquet washorror- 
etneked, and tlien his heart smote him with pity. He 
tp^W open his arms as if to embrace him. 

, arms,” murmured Aramis, as wild and terri- 

We , to; Ws wrath as the shade of Dido. And then, with- 
OU^itOUctog Fouquet’s hand, lie turned his head’asuio, 
b^k a pace or two. llis last word was an 
impl^Hbn, his last gesture a curse, which his blood- 
8to^i8d;Jiand seemed to invoke, as it sprinkled on Fou- 
^maiv^afew drops of blood which flowed from his 
both of them darted out of the room by the 
^f s^^roase-wMch led down to the inner courtyard. 

best horses, while Aramis paused at 
*^^*^^*^ which led to Porthos’s apartment, , 
*W^®^dcted.,ptofoundly and for some time, while Fou*v 
left the courtyard at full gallop. i' 

Aramis to himself, “or wam.^' [ 
^ prince, and then— <to < 

*”^^8 accusing 'w^'iin 
»ee^|g^'j^e^where? War, tocywould fpl]!^^ 
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; ; '^1# < nature l. And ^ihont any 

iraposaibla!. WhRt could he 

- he wUlbe'u^S^d"! 

. .mayed. Yet who knows— let destiny be fulflUoi^bon- 
. demnedhe was, let him remain so then I GooSi^ 
^^It-r-gloomy imd seornful Power, whom m6tt; cafl 'the 
gemus of humanity, thou art a power more restlessly un- 
certain, more baselessly useless, than wild mountain wind I 
Chance, thou term’st thyself, but thou art nothing; thou 

; evorylhing with thy breath, crmhhl«fi,fr 

ms at thy approach, and suddenly art thyself destroyed 
, at the presence of the Cross of dead wood, behind which 
i Jtands another Power invisible like thyself-whonTthou 

' hMl! **vengmg hand i8onthee,W 

luwlsthoe mthe dust dishonored and unnamed! ^tl 

--lam lost! What can be done? Flee to Belle-Isle? 

whole affiur to every one ! Porthos, too, who will have 
to suffer for what he has done. I will not let poor Pot 
^ .uSer. He « like o„o of the member^f °y 
own frame ; and his grief or misfortune would be mine J 

S' " ‘th Die, and shall foUow my 

destiny. It must he so.” • - ^ 

And Aramis, apprehensive of meeting any one to whom 
hy hurried movements might appear suspicious, asel^ 

, , the Staircase without being perceived. PorthoS, so re- 
^tly returned from Paris, was already in a profot^ 

as k stSdOTv 

placed Ins nervous grasp on the giauPs i*oi|!dfir 
; OottiO) Porthos,” he cried, come.” ' ^ ^ 

, Po^os Obeyed, rose from his bed, 

■ oyau^ore Ilia inteiiigence seemed to be axOUsai.?* 

“ We leave immediateiy,” said Aramii. V ^ l 
«AhJ« returned Porthos. 



“■’^0 $1^^, ^d^l^tot than ifra havs svdc 

gone',ia;OttfliY$l.’^ I 

“C^j'/V^epfeat^vporthos. 

^uraelf, my friend.” 

, giant to dress himself, and thrust 

his gold ahd diamonds into his pocket. Whilst he was 
thtis eplfa^ed, a slight noise attracted his attention, and 
on, looking up, he saw D’Artagnan watching them through 
the half-opened door. Aramis started. 

‘^What the devil are you doing there in such an 
^ated manner ? ” said the musketeer. 

“Hush!” said Porthos. 

“ Wa are going off on a mission of great importance,” 
added the bishop. 

“You are very fortunate,” said the musketeer. 

“Oh, dear me!” said Porthos, “I feel so wearied} I 
would far sooner have been fast asleep. But the service 
of the king. . . ” 

“Have you seen M. Fouquet?” said Aramis toD’Ar- 
tagnan. 

:**,^^* this very minute, in a carriage.” 
did he say to you ? ” 

Adieu ; * nothing more.” 

Was'thatall?” 

rlYhat el^ do you think he could say? Am I worth 
^y^tog now, since you have all got into such hurh 
fa^f! ^ 

said Aramis, embracing the musketeer* 

‘ times are returning again. You will have no 

iK> be jealous of any one.’* 

“Aifti^hi” 

U happen to you to-day 

Increase your importance more t.hfl n ever ” 

^ that I know aU the news ?” 
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yeej-;’^, /' ■' ■ ' *'‘’ ^ ■ '- ' - ; - ■'.£. ■;; ;pr, 

yc:;y?^^ “® y®’“ ready ? tet.t^ WM. '' 

ready, Aramis.” ';£v^ 

, i “Iiefc us embrace D’Arfcagnan first ” • ' ^ ' 

. , “ Most certainly.” ' , ' " ; 

■ “ But the horses ? ” 

: Oh| there it no ,vant of them hero. Wffl 

So adieu! B^ed!” 

Ihe fu^ntives mounted their liorses beneath 

wee Of the captain of the musketeers, wto he“dpt^’?' 

•oSASt""-™'' 

“ On any other occasion ” tlmufriii fnr. n - 

sayttat those sentlemeuVere mlki 

for h. pMfosophmklly' LLTL* ^r^S 


CIL\PTER XL 

;SHo™ HOW Tr.K KESPECT*^ 

BASTILK , t': 

Pou^tet tore alonj? as fast as his horses 

^Tl trembled witlx horS atS^^ 

What had just been x-evealed to him. ' 

“What nuist have been,” he tbonwiif 
extraordinary men, who, even as^^ 
gn them are still able to conceive 

them through without a tremoij^ 



^ ,''»fA8VjttB8P5CTBIi:|.' ' -I.|l 

tlj;6 idea, tbat' iriV^ " 

^coiinting iio him was nothing mor^”, 
the fable itself was not the 
Fo arrived at the Bastile, he ^ 
tod an order of arrest, Avhich would send 
him' ijhe dethroned king. Strongly impressed with 
tln& hegave certain sealed orders on his route, while 

frdsh bbreps were being harnessed to his carriage. These 
orde^|werb addressed to M. d’Artagnan and to certain 
othe^j'Whose fidelity to the king was far above suspicion. 

way,” said Fouquet to himself, • “prisoner ojf 
not, X'Shall have performed tlio duty that I owe my honori 
Thb prdi^rs will not reach them until after my return, if I 
shotdd return free, .and con.se(juently they will not have 
been unsealed. I shall t.ako them back again. If I am 
delayed) it will be because soi.ao misfortune will have 
bof^en me ; and in that case assistance will bo sent for ' 
me as well as for the king.” 

Pre^red in this manner, the superintendent arrived at 
tha; B^tile ; he had traveled at the rate of five leagues , 
afad a lialf the hour. Every circumstance of delay which 
Ara^mhad escaped in his visit to the Bastile befell Fou- 
'"/It was useless his giving his name, Cijually useless- 
. hj^ WiHg rb^nized; he could not succeed in obtaining 
By dint of entreaties, threats, commands, 
he^h^W^ed in inducing a sentinel to speak to one of the 
who went and told tlie major. As for tlie ^ - 
.|hey did not even dare to disturb him. Pouquet- ; 

outer gate of the fortress, chafing; 
‘tod impatience, awaiting the return of thft ,' ^ 
re-appeared with a sufficiently sulky y 

impatiently, ‘*^what did tW;/ 
the soldier, “-the 



®S4o»wiriw. '. 
me Wt 

4S^ ®^®“ at l>ar4, M, Foum, 

, 4dJ ^t up at 80 early an hour as the pr^seht.’’^^ 

. .abalten; h^ hSl Sit ‘IntS ^ 

through it, and ran forward in snite^o^thrS 
<5ried out for assistanpn V i soI(^er, wha 

I«S of th„ crrSr„i“T sromd. iog^ 

come up with Founuet calk-fl at last 

?-ond 1.0, „ »' ®» 
crossed his pike before the minister • buUhe Utf 

the pike from the soldir^L T/ ^ 

on the shoulder with it Tim - "i ^ violent blow 

hoo closely, received a slrxro ^PProached 

of thom.ntteredToLlanrfui^rn ^ell. -Both 

which the whole of the first bodv of If’ 

poured out of the gnardhouso. Ammxg tUeTS** ' 
one, however, who recoffni/e<l ^ there was 

who called out, « lUoaseif^neur nb r and 

Stop, you fellows!” And he’ effocTuTir^h^t 
soldiers, who tvero on tlio no]n^ r»f ^ checked; the 
panions. Fouquet desirorl^tj their^ cPi^. 



Mger, by exer^oiia'j « I congrattOate ;■ 

Your aii 4 yardfee adtnirably kept.’' ^ ^ ; 

turned ^e, thinking that this remark 
portended a furibus burst of anger 
But yTOtf had recovered his breath, and, beckoning 
the sentinel and the subaltern, who were rubbing their 
skbulders* towards him, he said, “There are twenty pis. 
toies for the sentinel, and fifty tor the officer. Pray rSi 
ceive my compliments, gentlemen. I will not fail Id 
speak, to bis majesty about you. And now, M. Balse. 
m^aux, a yrord with you.” 

And he followed the governor to his official residence. • 
accompanied by a murmur of general satisfaction. Baise- 
meauX was already trembling with shame and uneasiness. 
Aramis s early visit, from that moment, seemed to possess 
consequences, which a functionary such as he (Baisemeaux) 
was, Was perfectly justified in apprehending. It was quite 
another .thing, however, when Fouquet in a sharp tone of 
voice, and' with an imperious look, said, « You have seen 
hLd’Hert^lay this morning?” 

‘^y^es, monseigneur.” 

‘‘And are you not horrified at the crime of which you 
hayp made ycurself an accomplice ? ” 

thought Baisemeaux, « good so far ; ” and theft 
“ But what crime, monseigneur, do yott 


1-9 for which you can be quartered alive, monsieur 
forget that! But this is not a time to show 
immediately to the prisoner.” 
prisoner?” said Baisemeaux, trembling. ' . 

^P%‘^Ndto be ignorant? Very good— it is the ! ? 

for if, in fact, you were to ad- ! V . 

jfc would bo all; 
therefore, to seem to belieye b : 
j^wtanoe.’’ ■ '' 







y®’** won8ei^eur-^~~*>''' 'V , ''.'I'.' 

Leadmetotheprls<toer.?^i 
HXo March al5 ? ” «v«««. . , 


,''.\?-'->;f, ■*■“**" “O- ^ 

Marchiali ? ” 

^^0 is Marchiali ? ” - ^ 

“““ " ‘''' whfciih, 

tend l2 very'’hS i’^fpfreei^’^Tt ft? 

: DMS mosl „,e„ Muntomrt to thi Sf 

“Yes, inonsaigneur.” ^ 

rouq'ret,”rSStiy” fot”?!,' '"'1'' *“ '”'’™ta«f”;saa«a 
iwhaninm ot Ammin's ^ i^e^^i tbe- 

Precisely, moiiseignenr.” , ' '^,'•' , '1 

' Marchiali, you say?” ' 

move him, To ^mch ^eTrt£^T''T^^ 

about hiu..-> ^ , 

‘ ,;, “What has ho done, then?” ' 

Ever smce this morning he has annoveA^^i^jil^ii 
Me> hJW had such terrible fits of passion ^ ‘ 

|a^l^lieve that he would bring the 
i^i^b Oiir ears.” 


^^oWn 


."w' r 





'^SPBOTBD., j,. ,|l5‘ 
“1^^ . you ot Ma presence’’ ' ‘ 1’ijw, 

q^eV^K.';;.;-- /-'.r/.t I , .T; 

^ii6li the bfetter.” 

.^Cwtthpfctae to Ilia prison.” 

hio^ij^eur give mo the order 1? ’* 
o^der ? ” 

‘|^;i^ ‘6rder from the king.” 

*» l?V^t until I sign you one.” 

- i‘ Tl^t -Will not be sufficient, monseigneUr. I must have 
aa Qtder from the king.” 

Fotiquefc assumed an irritated expression. “ As you 
,?9. ' scrupulous,” he said, “ with regard to allowing 
priaimbra to leave, show me the order by which this one 
watf set at liberty.” 

Baidemeaux showed him the order to release Seldon. 
“Very good,” said Fouquet; “but Seldon is not Mar- ■ 
chiail.” 

But iVfarchiali is not at liberty, monseigneur ; he is . 
here.‘' 

; you said that M. d’Herblay carried him away and 
hroU^t him back again.” 
not say so.” 

‘ :0^'aurely did you say it, that I almost seem to hear 


; ®^P “y tongue then, monseigneur.” 

M. Baisemeaux, take care.” 
aothing to fear, monseigneur;! am no ting 
a^!^S|i[pg to the very strictest regulation.” 

'^V^4;^^,J(pt|l'dare to say so?” 

^ presence of one of the apostles, 
^^P^^^orought me an order to set Seldon at liber^. t; 

Marchiali has left the Bastile.” 
monseigneur.” 



: ^wntTJ^tll'':/*"’ *“''''“■ tao» 

.jwy w ^4 that tip one can see any of the pristih^M .^thAiif 
,h?cpre8s order from the king.” t'* WitMut 

, "M. d’Herblay has entered, however ” - " 

“ monseigheur.” „: ‘ 

M. de Baisemeaux, once more I warn you tdr 
ttcular attention to what you are saying ” 

«M“n>n ™on8mgnetiv« ' < ■ - 

M» d Hcrblay 13 overthrown ’* 

“ ?r!lT‘7r7 ’ Impossible ! ” ■ 

You see that lie has undoubtedly influenced yott.’» 

: theking’slerlS:'"/ mlrd^llg 

. order from him, and you shall cntef” T ^ 

from the king at once.” ^ 

** Give nie It now, inonseignetir ” 

-eto,« ts 

fn.. M „ , '"' “ fouq'Kt, tmlotely ; »fcafe»i, 

true. M.de llalsemwM,»ije added ina^aeiS?'^ 

Ho, motiseigneur; and allow me to obftJ^fSS- 4 ^ 
m terrifying me out of my senses • I a^SJSS/^ 

i; “ You wiU stand a letter ohanoo ol 



HOW ^apSCTKD. |IT 

I return her^ at the Uead ni 

ten i^isp^d itien and^tWrty pieces of Qannon.^^ 

‘‘'|l^ ;]^^yena, moneeigneur, you 'are losing yonj- 

J bavn roused the whole population of Paris 
aga^tyon and your accursed towers, and have battered 
oj^ the ^tes of this place, and banged you to the topmost 
yonder pinnacle ! ” 

“jMo^ei^eurl monseigneur! for pity’s sake!” 

“I/giveyou ten minutes to make up your mind,” added 
yOUilUet, in a calm voice. “I will sit down here, in tliis 
a^^po-eh^. and wait for yon ; if, in ten minutes time, you 
stiU persist, I leave this place, and you may think me a? 
inad>s ybn Uke. Then — you shall see / ” \ 

IPlaisemeaux stamped his foot on the ground like a man , 
ip, a> 8.tftte of despair, but he did not reply a singl^ 
syllable ; whereupon Fouquet seized a pen and ink, and 
wrote 


i'Qydex lor Jd. le Prdvot des Marchands to assemble the 
innnioipsl guard and to march upon the Bastile on the 
^g’s hnmedlate service.” 


^ , :^seni<9anx shrugged his shoulders, Fouquet wrote 

for the Ducde Bouillon and M. lo Prince do 
to assume the command of the Swiss guards, o| 
guards, and to march upon the Bastile on the 
iniinediate service.” ' 

5i,;]l^(Mnieaux reflected. Fouquet still wrote ; , ' 

fpr every soldier, citizen, or gentleman to seize 
fanctiippxnhend, wherever he may be found, le Chevaliey 
FJy^que de Vannes, and his accomplices, who -f, 
jb de Baisemeaujc, governor of the Bastile, sysi ' 
primes of high treason and rebellion — ^-s”* ; ! 

^nimeigneor ! ” cried Baisemeaux ; “ I do not mt' 
the whole matter; but so nu^Sp ^ 
rt madnesEi itself that had f 



- ^ ’«^rong in withdraiiHni'^— 

fc5,¥ before this flood of iinmir.^.„<. ^.€Onn- 

'>::;’''vWth me to the keen monT^^ ^ 

; ;;;;i «chlali.” monseigneur, you shall sei;^! 

'I WWeaiyBaiSi 

.•v'rlWemo„.i„B!..'jrS“^r^^^ “WhatV*. 

■ ^"'“'k *“»'«■” ™pM P„^‘;;‘t“ ■ 

He Trm atatd'ofbh j»il«to preoeje tfcm. 

not fail to perceive/ ^bich the latter ootj 

the man remain hereftako ^‘oughly. ■‘^Xet 

the way. isTot a single person andshdwiije 

“.f •“ “« plw 'iere.“ »>"»‘ 

■ : : 

• SeT 

: , ^P«>ii«I, exc^u'y t?M oS,e,"J. “* 

The higlier they advanced up f/ ‘ ®tair<5aa& 

J ' more clearly did certain mnffl i * ® staircase^he 

. accompanied that replv wif n « i ^ ^ " 

injurious alln^irm ^ 
than politeness The ^ 

.;sfe98.i«di„opo 
StS«»l lli ths line'/voSe 
'-IS»|¥iing the bimch of 




gol»? todasiiouthlsbra^ 

' “ A|i ! ” lie cirie^ “ M, d’llerblay did mif6 
Bayf»^0i^fet;’that/’ 

keys at once ! ” cried Fouquet, tearingthem 
fFOitt, “ WMcli is the key of the door I am to 

‘ one.” 

^ cty, followed by a violent blow against the dootj 

made th^e whole staircase resound with the echo. 

iJ-Leaye this place,” said Fouquet to Baisemeaux, in a 
thi^iitening tone. 

“1 ask nothing better,” murmured the latter, to him- 
self; ' “ There will be a couple of madmen face to face, and 
the dhe will kiU the other, I am sure.” 

.y,Gtoi” repeated Fouquet. “If you place your foot on ' 
this stafrease before I call you, remember that you shall 
teke the place of the meanest prisoner in the Bastilc.” 

‘‘This job will kill me, I am sure it wOl,” muttered- 
9siflshicaux, as he withdi’ew with tottering steps. 

The prisoner’s cries became more and more terrible. 
-WTjien B^ouquethad satisfied himself that BaLsemeaux had 
reached tire bottom of the staircase, he inserted the key hi 
.thO’drst lock. It was then that he heard the hoarse, chok* ■ 


-'ihg yoicSe of the king, crying out, in a frenzy of rage, “ Help, 
d^^l-i i^the king.” The key of the second door wa« . .. 
ildtjjiliie skme as the first, and Fouquet was obliged to look 


^^it'pn tbe bunch. The king, however, furious andal-; 

, ii^t^^dwith and passion, shouted at the top of lun 
W®® Fouquet who brought me here. Helj^ 
M. Fouquet ! I am the king ! Help the kin^ , ' 
Fouquet!” These cries filled the ministojp^ j' 
terrible , emotions. They were followed by 
hjjowylevefed against the door with a part oftJii^^ 
which the king had armed hiuri^^j, 
’''^||qi|^^|,B|i^;'ea<(krieded in finding the key. The.^^^l. 



f'^:83i>i68^i'ea^u8t^^ he oould har^y 4W' 

shouts “Death toFouq^U', 

S5.^j^ir Foiiquet I ” The door flew open. . ; ? * 


: CHAPTER Xn. 

THE KINO’b OBATITUDB. 

ys Tirstwo men were on the point of darting towar<i,9 each 
other when they suddenly and abruptly stopped, as a 
mutual recognition took place, and each uttered a cry of 
horror. 

‘^Ilave you come to assassinate me, monsieur?’^ stddthe 
king, when he recognized Fouquet. 

« The king in this state ! ” murmured the minister* 

; Nothing could be more terrible indeed than the appear- 
ance of the young prince at tlio moment Fouquet had sur- 
prised him ; his clothes were in tatters ; his shirt, open 
T torn to rags, was stained with sweat and with tho blood ! 
which streamed from his lacerated breast and arms, IBfaSffr; 
gard, ghastly pale, his hair in disheveled masses, 
iJKIV. presented the most perfect picture of despair^ 4^ 

. tress, anger and fear comhiued that could possibly' bil^ 

. united in one figure. Fouquet was so touchy $0. 
lected and disturbed by it, that he ran toward^ bh^ 

:)daa^ stretched out and his eyes filled with 
viiheldiip thomassive piece of wood of which hohad;i^|?^ 
^'S|uch a furious use. • y 

f V Siro,” said Fouquet, in a voice trembling with €^b|^ 
%do yon not recognize the most faithful of your 
^ A friend — ^you!” repeated LouiS, 

fgftgoanoe. 



^ j ''l2) 

X. yow. setT^nts ,” added Fouqu^t 
OA^lfa knees. The kiag leb the rud« 
weq|^^|^lj tma his ^rasp. Pouquet approached liim 
and toofc liim in liis arms with incon 

coivi^ble terfcdemeas- 

lx© Bald, << how you must hav« 

suffered 1” 

liOUis, recalled to himself by the change of situation, 
looked at Kimself, and ashamed of the disordered state ol 
his ftppe-i^l, ashamed of his conduct, and ashamed of the 
air j^lty and protection that was shown towards him, 
dr0W l^k* Fouquet did not understand this movement; 
be did Uot perceive that the king’s feeling of pride would 
forgive him for having been a witness of such an 
e^bitipli of weakness. 

♦f Ceme, $ire,” be said, you are free.” 

^Fr^?”repeated the king, “Oli! you set me at liberty, 
then,' after having dared to lift up your hand agaUist me.’^ 
You do not believe that ! exclaimed Fouquet iu** 

{ ** you cannot believo mo to be guilty of such 

^d rapidly, warmly even, he related the whole par- 
tioh^rs^ of the intrigue, the details of which are already 
tootPh to the reader. While the recital continued, Iwouis 
8t^ered;the most horrible anguish of mind ; and when it 
ffufehed, the magnitude of the danger he had run 
Btrd^ xhim far more than the imjx^rtanoe of the secret 
rj^We ;to his twin brother. 

hesaid suddenly to Fouquet, “this double 
^ folsehood j it is impossible— you cannot have 

l^lp |hpe of it ” 

I tell you, that the honor, the virtue 
^ the crlm^^ 





‘ ' r''''" ^ 


" ^3 ;'.'U' oV;.^3y’ . • .- f ^ , 

^JefMeyou are hurried h^ray/W tot’* 

^ of your brothe^l^®^ ’ 

..^owifcaewell as myself. There is a 
’ governor of the Bastile ” ♦ . — 

thing ^towS to’S ’amiT Prepared every- 

mother, your ofBcers of state ministers,, your 

But Where ar, toe persohe. to f •• a.a^^'Se 
“AtVaux.” 

" to remain there I « 

majesty’s releasrthavf acSphid toat ^ ' 

I^iis reflected for a few moments. 

; Muster all the troops in Paris,” he said. 

»p.foi " . .- 

iehead ottei tSSnrS "7„‘ 

The Ohly «pl, the ktag„L“;“to 
^ easy to perceive how stronrfy y 

.7*"!“^ ** »“pwohsT4' 
idiDff the lafwc iuterveutioa, ^ 




^ said, “ we slialtgo atontia 

l^use the rebels who by this titaeV 
^ I^^ '^^pshe4 a&d entrenched themselves therein.”! 

“ ^,Wbtd4 i!>b surprised if that were the case,” replied 

roitjuisti’ V 

, ' «$M^e their chief— the very soul of the enterprise— 
ha^g.been unmasked by me, the whole plan seems to me 
to hhve miscarried .” 

“You* have unmasked this false prince also?” 

“ISroi I have not seen him.” 

‘‘;TYhbm have you seen, then? ” 

“ The leader of the enterprise, not that unhappy young ; 
maui the latter is merely an instrument, de.stined through : 
his whole life to wretchedness, I plainly jjerceive.” 

“Host certainly.” 

,**liis M. I’Abbo d’llerblay, Eveque de Vannes.” 

“ Tour friend ? ” 


“ He f&s my friend, sire,” replied Fouquet, nobly. ' 
hhfortunate circumstance for you,” said the king • 
m a less, generous tone of voice. 

nothing dishonorable in 
toejm iso long as I was ignorant of the crime.” 

You should have foreseen it,” 

; >“|f I ani guilty, I place myself in your majesty’s hands.” 
Monsieur Fouquet, it was not that I meant,” re- 
^ shown the bitterness of his 
** ™s,nner. “ Well ! I assure you that 
"^th which the villain covered 
something like a vague suspicion that he, 
with this chief of the enterprise-T 
^fi!|^^^J#,.man of prodigious strength, the one who * 

almost herculean, what is he?’^ ,5 
Haron du Vallon, forme:^lYiiii 





% ' '^c<apa ■' ■ 


king, aa 

“we must poti forget ffie eoti*ieh'^ 
fcnM tietween tlje conspirators tod 

“ Sire, sire, do not go too far. M. de la fWia 

:' ^ w!^ 

TTith those whom you deliver nn 

<or ,0. 

. ,«S to",™/™' '“'““‘“’■o »1' ««>'■' >• 

“ I understand,” repUed tUo kine « that cn.ii . 
•m™ al V«ux with 1 large l»d, ®t W, »?*“ 
lay Violent l>«n^s upon that nS o' SZ' fj 

a soul shall esoaiie.” ^ 

FouqueT will put these men to death!” 

“To the very meanest of them.” 

‘^Ohlsire.’^ * t ^ 

said^hV? another, Monsieur PoutfoatL” 

^Id thokmg, haughtily. « ^ye no longer live inSa 

,“7““““ "•■“ *'"> ™ly ond the iMt 

Fouquet turned pale. « I will fnir/^ 4.1, 

SS^ff Sr pvoceedfo^p^^ ' 

jespwtog these matters would bring dowh^SS^ 
^ptodal upon the dignity of the thronl ^ ^ 

of Appe of Austria milSlf'. Tuayrov. 



1^’ f yy M'^;‘ toujaf ndt- bo 8li6d'tip(iii i 

believe that!” cried the kia^ 
Vdth'':^t^ 5 r in his voice, stamping his foot on the grotmd, 

“ i^ubfe birth is an invention ; and in that inventiott 
pa^idularly, dol see M. d’llerblay’a crime. It is the 
crhn^.I wish to punish rather than the violence, or the 
insplfe*’ 

punish it with death, sire ? ” 

^;*^ith death ; yes, mohsieur, I have said it.” 

“ Site,?* said the surintendant, with firmness, as he raised 
hinhe^ piroudly, “your majesty -will take the life, if you 
pljtese^ of your brother Philippe of Franco ; that conoerns 
you ^One, and you will doubtless consult the queen-mother 
Upon the subject. Whatever she may command will be 
j^rfectly correct. I do not wish to mix myself up in it» 
hot even for the honor of your crown, but I have a favor , 
to dsk of you, and I beg to submit it to you.” 

^‘dP*?ak,” said the king, in no little degree agitated by 
his ihiiiister’s last words. “ What do you require ? ” 

, ,‘‘:'jPhe pardon of M. d’llerblay and of M. du Vallon.” 

. assassins.” 

, rebels, sire, that is all.” 


' **0h1 , t understand, then, you ask me to forgive yotif 
■fateiidk.-*’ ' ' 

; ^^ds I ” said Fouquet, deeply wounded. 

but the safety of the state 
li^ltp^^^that an exemplary punishment should be in- 

permit myself to remind your majesty that ■ 
? watered you to liberty, and have saved yoo#- 


myself to remind your majesty 
^wished to carry out bis charaotet of 



Ij/ ;^;^^iyhe co^d yery easily 'ha,T»' ^ki^ jfnftf.^Ml'. . . 
H *“ forest of S^narL-’andfah^ifrfYt^rt 

jy ^vOvbieeiiiover.” The king started, V 
■Sr, “A pistol bullet through the head ” ■ei'*' » ® 

.:';“»na the (UeUgured teatureTo, S 
i eo^ hare recognized, would heT^SSC^tr^S 
and entire justification ” ^ ® 

■ “If M. d’llerblay,” continued Fouauet « f.a/i k ‘ 

: ■^uealn, ho had no occasion to intorrme of S, nSa T 

■ t^7£:z;:L^TJT: “■,” -''“d ‘*^d 

And if the „sn:“;r L: ^^rd hf^foi 
tria, he would still have been-her so^ Tht? 
far as Monsieur d’llerblay’s conscience w^n, as 

was still a king of the bloL of Louir XHl T!!-*** 
the conspirator, in that course, would havfL ^'^T’ ' 

Mcrecy, impunity, a pistol-bullet would have 

lum all that. For the Lke of irl? • ^ Procured 

forgiveness.” wp his 

felt himself most painfully and Wue^ hiST’S'' 

unconquerable pride revolted at the idL Si 

Wery “ “4^^ 

, l^ch ho thought most efflcacious to ptocurtog 
|)ardoii, seemed to pour another Hmrh # P ^ 

S,-ri=‘ir„”teSS£ 

gng that Which can be obtaS SifeP** 



' - ■ ^ .'• 1 ^ •, ^ 1^7 _ 

Where am I how?” 

• 'Sire.’® ' ' _ ‘ ' ' 

‘l&^i^j'ih h hm : I am' looked upon as a madman, : 

■ ,f^^''8iie”'> - ' 

.; ‘f ho one is known here but Marchiali ? ” 
,?*(^^iniy.” 

*) Well’; change nothing in the position of affairs. Let 
the.^h madman rot between the slimy walls of the Bas- 
tile, and M. d’Herblay and M. du Vallon will stand in no 
need of pjy forgiveness. Their new king will absolve 
them>i^’ ' ' ^ . 


“Tour lhajeaty does me a great injustice, sire; and yon 
are .wong,” replied Fouquct, dryly; “I am not child; 
enough, nor is M. d’Herblay silly enough, to have omitted 
to tnnke all these reflections ; and if I had wished to make 
a he'Vt^ king, as you say, I had no occasion to have come- 
here to force open the gates and doors of the Bastile, to . 
froe yon :l^om this place. That would show a want of 
hVmi Odnuhon sense. Your majesty’s mind Ls disturbed 
hy. "Otherwise you would be far from offending, ' 

j^uhdlessly, the very one of your servants who has ren- 
dhh^^yon the most important semce of all.” 

porceived that he had gone too far, that the gates 
<rt;t^e.B^tUe were still closed upon him; whilst, by de- 
floodgates were gradually being opened, behind 
trl^^ gaierous-hearted Fouquet had restrained his 
ii|j^H^I\dld not say that to humiliate you, Heaveit ' 
he replied. ‘‘Only you are address- 
to me, in order to obtain a pardon, and I 

to my conscience. And so, judging^^ ' 
ja^tt^ehce, the criminals we speak of are not^l 
^ ^ideration or forgiveness.” - iij 








^ gefterousi’^' adW'^ii^'wti#'' * 

for I am ih your I^l - 

,i';.; ia iQoro generous inaflimioVi o " » W Say 

I i ana ^ ^»e wk,„t 

: your majesty’s forgiventss » ’ ’ 

; “Proaslonof hi3fat„rt’Jh“^ ‘'‘® a^ne 

had altered since the preiding''evenhTg““^ circumstances 

Wlths^edegrero*} pS7erc?f«2^ miniver, 

M. du Vallon ? ” ’ ■^- ‘f Herblay, and 

the inflexibk Wng.' ” 

' it again.” ^ ® not tospeic of 

“ majesty shall bo obeyed ” 

jAnd you will bear mo no ill-will for it?” 

« Y ^ ^ ‘^Jiticipated the event ” 

qaen'S’'^""'^ ’ W8 takea ta ^5. 

-Wlat do ,o„ ,„e.n to 3 .^,.. 

^’Herblay camo, as may bo said to u V-’ ^ 
into my hands. M. d’llerblay leftto ^ 

;«-cs=ss?HS^'!?P 

I ‘^^Uland what have you dons?» |f*^?t?^’ 



\ ", : .:. ' ■ ,, i^. 

** Sii^ J^ye M d’H^blay the best horees in my stables. 
a^^ f9^^, hou_^8^ start pVer all those your majesty might; 
probably, 9i^patch after him.” 

. k*^Be it.sol ” murmured the king. “Butstill, the world 
is wide enough and large enough for those whom I may 
Sefidtd’ overtake your horses, notwithstanding the ‘four 
hours’ start’ which you have given toM. d’Herblay.” 

_ Sfi^dng him those four hours, sire, I knew I was 
giying.him his life, and he will save his life.” 
what way ? ” 

‘^-A^^. tiaving galloped as hard as possible, with the 
four; hours’ start, before your musketeers, he will reach ' 
hay ch&teau of Belle-Isle, where I have given him a safe 
asylum..”’ 

“That may be! But you forget that you have made 
me a present of Belle-Isle.” 

',*‘Btit not for you to arrest my friends.” 

; “ You take it back again, then ? ” 

" As far as that goes — yes, sire.” 

,;.‘‘^y musketeers shall capture it, and the affair will be ' 
at,. Sh end,” 

, “ Jfeither your musketeers, nor your whole army could 
take ^lle-Isle,” said Fouquet, coldly. “ Belle-Isle is im- 
^r^l^ble.” 

.'.:Tbe king became perfectly livid ; a lightning flash seemed 
lus eyes. Fouquet felt that he was lost, but ■ 
h^ was not, one to shrink when the voice of honor spoke 
?°^Y?^tbin him. He bore the king’s wrathful gaze; ^ 
kis rage, and after a few moments’ 
sll^^ “ Are we going to return to Vaux ? ” 

‘ orders,” replied Fouquet, wit!i"i 

^ tkink that your majesty can hardlyf.£ 
okmigmg your clothes pre'vious to appearinif 

Youvre,” said the king. « 



^ .!>»' BTuiQiii^^ascA, ' 

■' priaoD, paaaing b^ore BaIsemeiitiT;wli« 

; Med co».pletel, bewildered a! he saw 

S^SS“«» 


CHAPTER XITI. 

TUK FALaK KINO. 

p.i.\»:erar^:r ™ ■>'*^ « •<» 

petit lever, L orZa 2 

before the kin/shS i prepared to appear 

give tbie oSkSl K ® 

blay, who did not return ^ ^ absence of d’ETer- 

Bui the prhioe, not S^IiS'^b'T ? 
longed, wished, as all rash spiritfd^rT 
, his fortune far from all nmS ’ 'rafor 4nd 

other reason urged him tothfr\ 

thepresence of her 

^ he had a weaE^t Cier^^^fe 



wiuisB KmG- . I8i 

-‘'I' 'V,: ' , 

the eyeninirbefbw, all habits of his brother, and played 
the khil; in such a maniher as to awaken no suspicion. Ho 
was thus completely dressed in hunting costume when he 
rec<4ycd his visitors. His own memory and the notes of 
ioHtihis announced everybody to him, first of all Anno of 
Ai^tria, "to whom-Monsieur gave his hand, and then Ma- 
dajnO with M. de Saint- Aignan. He smiled at seeing these 
countenances, but trembled on recognizing his mother. 
That' still so noble and imposing figure, ravaged by pain, 
pleaded in his heart the cause of the famous queen who had 
immolated a child to reasons of state. lie found his mother 
still handsome. He knew that Louis XIV. loved her, and 
he promised himself to love her likewise, and not to prove 
a scourge to her old age. He contemplated his brother with 
a tenderness easily to be understood. The latter biwl 
usurped nothing, had cast no shades athwart his life. A 
separate tree, he allowed the stem to rise without heeding 
its elevation or majestic hte- Philippe promised himself to 
be a kind brother to this prince, who required noUiinglmt 
gold to minister to his pleasures. He bowed with a friend- 
ly air, to Saint-Aignan, who was all reverences and smiles, . 
find tremblingly held out his hand to Henrietta, his sister- 
in-law, whose beauty struck Jiim ; hut lie saw in the eyes 
of tl^t princess an expression of coldness which would 
fiteilltote, as he thought, their future relations. 

; « How much more easy,” thought he, “ it will be to be 
thb brother of that woman than her gallant, if she evinces 
totVaM’tee a coldness that my brother could not have for , 
which is imposed uixin me as a duty.” The only 
vf^l^J^diWed at this moment was that of the queen; ; 
hisIpBrt^Ws niind — had just been shaken by so violent 7 
a ^lat, hi spite of their firm temperament, they j 
wd>^ not,' pOrhaps, support another shoclL Happily tbb v! 
qae^^M.hob come. Then commenced, on the part of, 
Anhiip^hll^^ a political dissertation upon the welcomof I; 
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'p vMl Fotiquet had given to the house of Franco. She mixed 
hostilities with compliments addressed i6 the; hh]ig, 
xT and questions as to his health, with little matiern^^^a^r , 

; ,P teries and diplomatic artifices. ^ . i 

X :: , Well, my son ” said she, “ are you convinced i ^th 
P' Regard to M. Fouquet?” . , ; 

t 1 ‘‘ Saint- Aignan,” said Philippe, “ have the goodness to 
go and inquire after the queen ” ' ; / 

At these words, the first Pliilippe had pronoiUKied 
aloud, the slight difference that there was between his 
^ voice and that of the king was sensible to maternal ears, 
and Anne of Austria looked earnestly at her son. Saint-^ 
Aignan left the room, and Philippe continued: 

“ Madame, I do not like to hear M. Fouquet ill-spoken 
of, you know I do not — and you have even spoken well , 
of him yourself.” 

‘^That is true; therefore I only question you on the 
state of your sentiments with respect to him.” , 

“Sire,” said Henrietta, “I, on my part, have alwa]^ 
liked M. Fouquet. He is a man of good taste, supe- 
rior man.” 

“ A superintendent who is never sordid or nigg^lMjq?* 
added Monsieur ; “ and who pays in gold all the orders I 
have on him.” ; , : 


Every one in this thinks too much of himself,. Wd 
^ nobody for the slate,” said the old queen. M. 
it is a fact, M. Fouquet is ruining the state,’’ ? p./ :,v’! - 
‘‘Well, mother!” replied Philippe, in rather ^ 

keVi “ do you likewise constitute youi'self the bdckler-of 
rM. Colbert?” ^ 


. “How is that?” replied the old qu^^ raiheyriur. 
■priaed. "j.,’ ;•;/ 

. « Why, in truth, ” replied Philippe, “ 

jjvtst as your old friend Madame do 



« do^otf 4en<|ou ilad&tne de Chevreuse to Met” 
said Mid .v? are you in to-day 

to^^i^;mef” ' '■ F ’ ' '' ' 

l^toli^pe continued : « Is not Madame de Chevreuse 
al^tteys' in league against somebody ? Has not Madame 
de Chevreuse been to pay you a visit, mother?” 

: « Monsieur, you speak to me now in such a manner 
that I can almost fancy I am listening to your father.” 

‘‘ My father did not like Madame de Chevreuse, and 
had good reason for not liking her,” said the prince. 
“ For my part, I like her no better than he did ; and if 
she thinks proper to come here as she formerly did, to 
sow divisions and hatreds under the pretext of begging 
money — why " 

“Well! what?” said Anne of Austria, proudly, her-, 
self provoking the storm. 

“ Well ! ” replied the young man firmly, “ I will drive 
Madame de Chevreuse out of my kingdom — and with her 
all who meddle with its secrets and mysteries.” 

He had not calculated the effect of this terrible speech, 
or perhaps he wished to judge of the effect of it, like those 
who,* suffering from a chronic pain, and seeking to break.' 
tho monotony of that suffering, touch their wound to pro- 
sharper pang. Anne of Austria was nearly faint- 
ihg* J, her eyes, open but meaningless, ceased to see for 
several seconds ; she stretched out her arms towards her 
V Other 8on,’?who supported and embraced her without fear 
p| i^teting the king. 

murmured she, “ you are treating your mother 

; ' |;Jp%||at respect, madame?” replied he. “ I am onl£ 
spt^i^g of Madame de Chevreuse ; does my mothei ,■ 
pr^^iMadaroe de Chevreuse to the security of the states. 

^ ^ madame, I tell you Madam^^< 
d^ap^i^'has returned to France to borrow money;! 
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?l^lippe. “ M. h’ouquet rejected her offers -with 

S CtSS " Tm 'li"® *“ ^ 

secret to M C™b.rI ™d^ir‘ 

Sstlened will, l,avlii» extorted , i ’ "'“‘f';'®’ “>i'™ idt 
fcom a eervant rt U«“ : 

%ht, i,. eeareh ot “/™ “te 

tnadame ? » ®“PP^y- ‘bat true^ 

taow all, tire,” eaid the queen. „„.u oaeaa, than 
“Now,” continued Philinne “T Vnvo „ -> 

: ‘lfl*’^«‘hisfury,whoconJtomyco^rto 2nfr^^^ 

-to^veuiu »,«e Of rep„f»i™a:,?;itto"2X“h^‘ 

£erto:s:r5”,;er 

iSlSr* 

■And'ISrJug “f ^ '>«™*W;". 

yh* atee„»I“? to altm'ht “?? *" 

Visbed to leave thfroom. “• 

^“Remain where you are, mother,” said'h^"**! 
w twke your peace with JI. Pouquet.” ’ ^ 
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digaj^ties-iVt" '1 ' > ' ' 

“ We Will put that to rights, and will take nothing of 
the siipisrihtendent but his good qualities.” 

“ What is your majesty looking for?” said Henrietta,' 
seean^th'e king’s eyes constantly turned towards the door, 
and wisliing to let fly a little poisoned arrow at his lieart, 
supposing he was so anxiously expecting either La Val- 
liOro or a letter from her. 

My sister,” said the young man, who had divined her 
thought, thanks to that marvelous perspicuity of which 
fortpue was from that time about to allow him the ex- 
ercise,’ “my sister, I am expecting a most distinguish^ 
man, a most able counselor, whom I wish to present to 
you ; all,, recommending him to your good graces. Ah I 
come in, then, D’Artagnan.” 

' “ What does your majesty wish ? ” said D’Artagnan, 
appearing. 

“ Where is raonsieiu the bishop of Vannes, your friend ?” 

*. “Why, sire 

“ I am waiting for him, and he does not come. TvCt him, 
be sought for.” 

tl’Artagnan remained for an instant stupefied; but soon, 
reflecting that Aramis had left Vaux privately on a mis- 
sion. from the king, he concluded that the king wished to 
preserve the secret. “ Sire,” replied he, “does your maj- 
absolutely require M. d’llerblay to be brought to 

,5«^Ab^lately is not the word,” said Philippe; “I do 
him 80 particularly as that; but if he can be - 

; “f.i&bught 80,” said D’Artagnan to himsell 

fj^ thie JW; d’Herblay bishop of Vannes ? ” 

of M.' Fouquet ? ” 


I hear 3^ Fouquet.ho flf-MU ; I only dreaded his pro^; • ’ 
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aikdatin^ ; an old musketeer/^ 

i ‘^dde of the four braves who formerly perform^ such 
;^v,^rQdi^es” - 

ly f The»old queen repented of having wished to bxt0 ;iib0 
broke off the conversation, in order to preserve the rest of 
^/\her teeth. “Whatever may be your choice, sire,*’ Said 
r' she, I have no doubt it will be excellent 
; All bowed in support of that sentiment. 

■i- “You will find in him,’^ continued Philippe, the 
^ depth and penetration of M. de Richelieu, without the 
, avarice ot M. de Mazarin! ” 

“ A prime minister, sire ? ” said Monsieur, in a fright. 

* “I will tell you all about that, brother ; but it is strange 
that M. d’llerblay is not here ! ” 

He called out : 

“Let M. Fouquet be informed that I wish to speak tO 
him— oh ! before you, before you ; do not retire ! ” 

M. de Saint- Aignan returned, bringing satisfactory news 
of the queen, who only kept her bed from precautiou^ 
and to have strength to carry out all the king’s wishes* 
Whilst everybody was seeking M. Fouquet and Aramis, 

' tlio new king quietly continued Ids experiments, and 
everybody, family, officers, servants, had not the le^t, 
suspicion of his identity, his air, voice, and manners Were 
so like the king’s. On his side, Philippe applyl^ng to 
^ countenances the accurate descriptions and key-jnotes bf 
character Supplied by his accomplice Aramis, CQndho|^ 
Chimself so as not to give birth to a doubt in the 
/those who surrounded him. Nothing from thal 
!could disturb the usurper. With what str^^4 i^P% 
ihad Providence just reversed the loftiest fortune 
world to substitute the lowliest in its stea^^; 
admired the goodness of God with regard to 
seconded it with all the resources of 
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native. Butlje fell^ af times, something like a spectre 
glid^g Iji^tT^een him apathe rays of his new glory. Aramis 
did not_appe?ir. The conversation had languished in the 
royal family j Thilippe, preoccupied, forgot to dismiss his 
brother Apd M^ame Henrietta. The latter were aston- 
ishe^ and beigan, by degrees, to lose all patience. Anne 
of Austria stooped towards her sou’s ear, and addressed 
some words to him in Spanish. Philijjpe was completely 
ignorant of that language, and grew pale at this unex- 
peoled obstacle. But, as if the spirit'of the imperturbable 
Axamis had covered him Avith his infallibility, instead of 
appearing disconcerted, Philippe rose. “ Well I what ? ” 
said Anne of Austria. 

** ^^nt is all that noise ? ” sahl Philippe, turning round 
towards the door of the second staircase. 

V And a voice was heard saying, “ This way, this way I 
A few steps more, sire 1 ” 

** The voice of M. Bouquet,” said D’Artagnan, who was 
sfending close to the queen-mother. 

. M. d’Herblay cannot be far off,” added Philippe. 

.But he then saw what he little thought to have beheld so 
'near to him. All eyes were turned towards the door at 
whioh.H. Bouquet was expected to enter; but it was not 
Jfi Bouquet who entered. A terrible cry resounded from 
all corners of the chamber, n pamful cry uttered by the 
kfng, and a|l present. It is given to but few men, even to 
th<m whose destiny contains the strangest elements, and 
accidents jhe most wonderful, to contemplate a spectacle 
to that which presented itself in the royal chamber 
sd ^hjai.monieot. The half-closed shutters only admitted 
the culzanee 6f an uncertain light passing through thick 
curtains lined with 8^^ In this soft shade, ! 
the, AjW’ W®*®- hy degrees dilated, and every one present 
eawc^^^ ^ther with imagination than with actual sig^t, ' 
TlS^'OC^lld nptk'imwever, escape, in these dicumstanceA^^^ 
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I 'F® of «ie Surrounding details ; and the newShW 

S’ «■ rs 

,.; «y of the secret ,uS C eS 
; ,, behind him, «lam,Ksi ,rin s„Z,* ISTf 

The queen-mother, who peroJ^S Lk 
, r: ' S»ve ™ hTteteldl phcntom' 

sible. The two prince, hl''pIr“^r?„r'T ^■ 

™.tive.y, n.ernre^rrrr'"S^r ’ 

their fflancea sh«rn ^ , aooks, ana darted 

p.nti„lbS,tILrC;„“““^^^ 

•pringuiK)., an enemy. Tho nnheL’Xr "a**^”* ‘o 
«nee„ance, gesture, shape, height ^ SThi*”™ 

,.: -tlie perfect analogTof ^h. ttr„“ ''“‘“‘■“^oted dress 

. ““steraaaonolAnnLfALtr 

. once guess the truth. There nre^ w 
so truly dreadful that n J on" ,^5 arfltr ”^ r'"i .'*®’ 
people rather believe in thrs ^ ^ ^coepl; t^enij 

possible. Lout, hTnot ‘'■'“"'*“‘“'>‘1 b»4 the ta.: 

. He eipected ho had ouly to“p°[^L to be'^Sl^ 

4 sun, he could not endure Hrm • 

.wilhsnyond Hedldnot ^lih 
;nol become dar kness at tL '1“’' W *0O4 

...conqneringray. M 

^ttaps moro terrific thmrr^y one rSl^^™ 
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8Uen(^ his iiiimobmtisf were, th^ time,' a concentration 
and a calm wWoh prec^e the violent explosions of con- 
centJajted passion. 

■ FoTiiiuet ! who shall paint his emotion and stupor 
in-prMen^ of this living portrait of his master I Fou- 
qdetjhdught Aramis was right, that this newly-arrived 
was a as pure in his race as the other, and that, for 
having -repudiated all participation in this coup cTetat, so 
skiHfuIly got up by the General of tlie Jesuits, he must 
be a, mad enthusiast, unworthy of ever again dipping his 
hands in political grand strategy work. And then it was 
the blood of liOuis XIII. which F'ouquet was sacrificing to 
the blopd of Louis XIII. ; it was to a selfish ambition he 
was sacrificing a noble ambition ; to the right of keeping 
he sacrificed the right of having. The wliole extent of 
his fault was revealed to him at simple sight of the pre- 
tender. All that passed in the mind of Fouquet was lost 
upon the persons present. He had five minutes to focus 
rheditation on this point of conscience ; five minutes, that 
is, to eay five ages, during which the two kings and their ' 
family searcely found energy to breathe after so terrible 
ashook. D’Artagnan, leaning against tlie wall, in front 
of Fouquet with his hand to his brow, asked himself 
tbe cause of such a wonderful prodigy. He could not 
have said at once why ho doubted, but he knew assuredly 
that.he had reason to doubt, and tliat in this meeting 
two Louis XIV.’s lay all the doubt and difficulty 
tha^dxing late days had rendered the conduct of Aramis 
sd’s^pioious to the musketeer. These ideas were, how- 
ei^V^y^loped in a haze, a veil of mystery. The actors 
in tl^ assembly seemed to swim in the vapors of a confused ■ •, 

' Suddenly Louis XIV., more impatient and more t 
a^i^^m^to command, ran to one of the shutters, which • ? 
he fearing the curtains in Ms eagerness. A fiood 

i|f efi^red the chamber, and made Philippe; :^ 
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tiww b^k to the alcove. Louie seized upon this move- 
meat with eagerness, and addressinghimself to the queen. 

‘My mother,” said he, “do you not acknowledge your 
sou, since every one here has forgotten his king ! ” .iAhne 
M Austria started, and raised her arms towarddH^ven. 
without being able to articulate a single word. ■ . 

“My mother,” said Philippe, with a calm voice, “do 

you not acknowledge your son ? ” And this time, in his 
turn, Louis drew back. ^ 

M to Anne of Austria, struck suddenly in head 
^d heart with fell remorse, she lost her equiUbrium. 
No one aiding her, for all were petrified, she sank back in 
heT/auteuil, breathing a weak, trembling sigh. Louis 
Bould not endure the spectacle and theaffront. He bounded 
towards D Artagnan, over whose brain a vertigo was steal- 

ng and who staggered as he caught at the door for sup- 
fjorc* * 

^ mouaquetaire/" said he. “Look us in the 

ace and say which is the paler, ho or II” 

This cry roused D’ Artagnan, and stirred in bis heart 
the fibers of obedience. He shook his head, and, without 
more hesitation, he walked straight up to Philippe on 
whose shoulder ho laid his hand, saying, “Monsieur, yon 
are my prisoner ! ” , . 

; Philippe did not raise his eyes towards Heaven, nor 
stir from the spot, whore he seemed nailed to the floor 

brother^ lie 

wproa^ed him with a subUme silence for aU misfo^es 

’ ^ ^eahist this language the 

soul ttekmg felt he had no power; hecastdow^^^, 

- drag^gamy precipitately his brother andsist^lo&t! 

tog his mother sitting motionless within three pao4 of 
,, the son whom she left a second time to be conde^ed to 
:: approached Anne of AUsti&Mdsaid: 

^ 1 ’ W her, in a soft and nobly agitated voioo,4^-.^, . 




“ If I wero not your |on, I should curse yo\i, my mother; 
for havmg rpnder^ mh so unhappy i” 

I)’Artagnanfdt a shudder pass through the marrow of 
hte'bdh^- S® bowed respectfully to the young prince, 
sad eaidi W ^(ent', “Excuse me, monseigneur, I am but 
a soldier, W my oaths are his who has just left the 
ch£mil>er.”, 

“ Thank you, M, d’Artagnan. . . . What has become of 
M. d’Herblay?” 

;« M. d’Herblay iis in safety, monseigneur,” said a voice 
behind them; “and no one, while I live and am free, 
shall cause a hair to fall from his head.” 

“Monsieur Fouquet!” said tlie prince, smiling sadly. 

, “Pardon me, monseigneur,” said Fouquet, kneeling, 
:** blit he who is| just gone out from hence was my guest,” 

' “ Here are,” ^urmured Philippe, with a sigh, “ brave 
friends and’ £od hearts. They make me regret the 
^orld. Oh, M d’Artagnan, T follow you.” 

; At the momlent the captain of the musketeers was about 

.tV leave the ifoom with his prisoner, Colbert appeared, 
aha, after remitting an order from the king to D’Artagnan, 
rftli^ D’A>tagnan read the paper, and then crushed 3^ 

. id his hand with rage. 

" “Phat is it ? ” asked the prince, 
r !“Iiead, m^nseigneur,” replied the musketeer. 

A >bili ppfl tead the following words, hastily traced hy 

of fee king 

d’Ai/tagnan will conduct the prisoner to the tie 
A^Mfltl-Hari^erite. He will cover his face with an iron: 
‘ ijthic^ the prisoner shall never raise except at peril 

i w ^t,” said Philippe, with resignation ; “ I a^' 
said Fouquet, in a low voiWj^io, 
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them by FouqneUUd honw^^tf timegrftnted 

, their speed. Porthos did nnf ^ I'l'ench cavalry by 
kind of mission he was forced to ^ on what 

but « he aaw Arami ’ ! 

spurred on in tlie same way^ Thev 
manner, placed twelve leagues betl J 1 
they wore then obliged to chano-n , andVaux; 

Porthos ventured to intorromito Arnn • *hat 

“Hush!” replied the w f "" 'T^^’^etly. 

fortuue depends upon ourepeS. W tbal aw 
•ouora m„ff/rot“?626,'L'’i™sh^°fr“*'^^ without a 

word “fottui,o”alw,,,’ That mano 

It means c„o„,,r, f„|. whoToTO^o'thb 

«o those Who have “‘T’ “ 

pot«j, ‘U 

notwithstanding, as though his^i P^'^nis felt, 

•0livityoIth,b?d,C2™ts„i?u 7r %bi;tl,o 

01 the mind. All there '".•"if^jUmt 

«b; or amrtal thwat, u.ged^,gS^ “y t ’ 
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the thoug-hta of the imEappy prelate. His countenance ex^ 
hibited visible ti^aces of this rude combat. Free on the high- 
way to abandon himself to every impression of the momenti 
Aramis did not fail to swear at every start of his horse, 
at every inequality in the road. Pale, at times inundated 
with boiling sweats, then again dry and icy, he flogged 
his horses till the blood streamed from their sides. Porthos, 
whose dominant fault was not sensibility, groaned at this. 
Thus traveled they on for eight long hours, and then 
arrived at Orleans. It was four o’clock in the afternoon^ 
Aramis, on observing this, judged that nothing showed 
pursuit to be a possibility. It would be without ex- 
ample that a troop capable of taking him and Porthos 
should be furnished with relays suflicient to perform 
forty leagues in eight hours. Thus, admitting pur- 
suit, which was not at all manifest, the fugitives wore 
five hours in advance of their pursuers. 

. Aramis thought that there miglit bo ]io imprudence 
^^in toking a little rest, but that to continue would make 
the matter more certain. Twenty leagues inoj’e, performed 
with the same rapidity, twenty more leagues devoured, 
And no one, not even D’ArUignan, could overtake the 
enemies of the king. Aramis felt o])lige(l, therefore, to 
inflict upon Porthos the pain of mounting on horseback 
ag^. They rode on till seven o’clock in the evening, 
and had only one post more between them and Blois. 
But here a diabolical accident alarmed Aramis greatly. 
Thepa wetjfi no horses at the post. The prelate asked him- 
S€df by what infernal machination his enemies had sue* 
O0ed^ in depriving him of the means of going further,-*— 
he whomever recognized chance as a deity, who found a 
(»wlSjb for every accident, preferred believing tliat the refusal 
of t^;postmaster, at such an hour, in such a country, WfiWJ 
the bonaequence of an order emanating from above: an , 
ord^ ^th ^ view of stopping short the lang-raakot C 
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to ^emidstof his flight. But the moment he ^ abo„^ 

^ - 'expto.ta.'TwasT, mok rth™ r“ n— " “ 
for . ..kote .C 

*it to a kobteSa of my a^„al';r“ a *“ “ 

. this place.” ^ acquaintance who resides near 

::.v : 

' •• a'^ri'^ly aIlta,!r‘EurTf“« ^O-T^peot. 

desire to make myself agreeable to hi ®“ay be my 

you with horses, for all minA « ^ furnish 

Boaaton.” M. leDaoia 

”*“ok disappointed 

Only, continued the postinmfpr 

with a little carriage I have I will h 

hor.se who bus still his Silr 

dra,y you to tbo bou “‘r 

“Iti8worthaloi.i»,’-saidArami,. ’ 

JNo, monsieur such a ride is wnrii, r. 
crown ; that is what M. Grimaud th/^ , f “ 

^ways pays me when he makes i4 of ® ^toudant, 

I should not wish the PomfA i , ^hd 

preach me wiirirtv^^? f to have to re* 

“ As you please ” ssid ^ of his friends ” 

"^^Obl J-"” idea/ 

uarriage. Lithe meantime Porthos^^®*°?®®^-^^ 

:, hold. He imagined he had discovered a 
.. and he felt pleased, because a visit to 
n.„ok 
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gave him the hope of finding at the same time a good bed 
and good supper. The master, having got the carriage 
ready, ordered one of his men to di'ive the strangers to La 
F^re. Porthos took his seat by the side of Aramis, whis- 
pering in his ear, “ I understand.” 

« Aha ! ” said Aramis, “ and what do you understand, 
my friend?” 

<< We are going, on the part of the king, to make some 
great proposal to Athos.” 

‘‘ Pooh 1 ” said Aramis, 

You need tell me nothing about it,” added the worthy 
Porthos, endeavoring to reseat himself so as to avoid 
the jolting, ‘‘you need tell me nothing, I shall guess.” 

“ Well ! do, my friend ; guess away ” 

They arrived at Athos’s dwelhng about nine o’clock in 
the evening, favored by a splendid moon. This cheerful 
light rejoiced Porthos beyond expression; but Aramis 
appeared annoyed by it in an equal degree. lie could 
not help showing something of this co Porthos, who re- 
plied — “ Ay ! ay ! I guess how it is ! the mission is a 
secret one.” 

These were his last words in the carriage. The driver 
interrupted him by saying, “ Gentlemen, we have ar- 
rived.” 

Porthos and his companion alighted before the gate of 
the little chateau, wliere we are about to meet again our 
old acquaintance Athos, and Bragelonnc, the latter of 
whom haddisapi>eared since the discovery of the infidelity 
of La Valli^re. K there be one saying truer than another, 
it is this : great griefs contain within themselves the germ 
of consolation. This painful wound, inflicted upon Raoul, 
had drawn him nearer to his father again ; and God knows 
hoW sweet were the consolations which flowed from 
the eloquent mouth and generous heart of Athos. The 
wound was not cicatrized, but Athos, by dint of convers- 

VOL. V. — 10 
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ing with his son and mixing a little more of his life with 
that of the young man, had brought him to understand 
that this pang of a first infidelity is necessary to every 
human existence; and that no one has loved without 
encountering it. Raoul listened, again and again, but 
never understood. Nothing replaces in the deeply- 
afflicted lieart the remembrance and thought of the be- 
loved object. Raoul then replied to the reasonings of his 
father : 

“ Monsieur, all that you tell me is true; I believe that 
no one has suffered in the affections of the heart so much as 
you have ; but you are a man too great by reason of intel- 
ligence, and too severely tried by adverse fortune not to 
allow for the weakness of the soldier who suffers for the 
first time. I am paying a tribute that will not be paid a 
second time ; permit mo to plunge myself so deeply in my 
grief that I may forget myself in it, that I may drown 
even my reason in it.” 

“ Raoul I Raoul ! ” 

“ Liston, monsieur. Never shall I accustom myself to 
tlie idea, that Louise, the chastest and the most innocent 
of women, has been able so basely to deceive a man so 
honest and so true a lover as myself. Never can I per- 
suade myself that I see that sweet and noble mask change 
into a hypocritical lascivious face. Louise lost ! Louise 
iiifamuus ! Ali ! monseigiieur, that idea is much more 
cruel to luo than ILaoul abandoned — Raoul unhappy ! ” 

Athos then employed the heroic remedy. He defended 
Louise against Raoul, and justified her perfidy by her love. 
“ A woman who would have yielded to a king, because he 
is a king,” said he, “ would deseiwe to be styled infamous ; 
but Louise loves Louis. Young, botli, they have forgotten, 
he his rank, she her vows. Tiove absolves everything, Raoul. 
The two young people love each other with sincerity.” 
And when he hud dealt this severe ix>niard thrust^ 
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Athos, with a sigh, saw Ihioul bound away beneath thi 
jrankling wound, and fly to the thickest recesses of th( 
wood, or the solitude of his chamber, whence, an hour after 
he would return, pale, trembling, but subdued. Then 
coming up to Athos with a smile, ho would kiss his hand, 
like the dog, who, having been beaten, caresses a respected 
master, to redeem his fault. Raoul redeemed nothing but 
his weakness, and only confessed his grief. Tims passed 
away the days that followed that scene in which Athos 
had so violently shak(!u the indoraitablo prklo of the king. 
Never, when conversing with liis son, did lu; make any 
allusion to that scene ; never did he give him the details 
of that vigorous lecture, which might, perliaps, have con- 
soled the young man, by showing him his rival humbled. 
Athos did not nish that the olfendcd lover should for- 
get the respect due to his king. And when Bragelouue, 
ardent, angry, and melancholy, spoke with contempt of 
royal words, of the equivocal faith which certain madmen 
draw from promises that emanate from thrones, Avhen, 
passing over two centuries, witli the rapidity of a bird that 
traverses a narrow strait to go from one continent t<5 iho 
other, Raoul ventured to predict the time in which kings 
would be esteemed as less than other men, Athos said to 
him, in his serene, persuasive voice, “You are right, 
Ihvoul ; all that you say wll happen ; kings will lose their 
privileges, as stars which have survived their mons lose 
their splendor. But when that moment comes, Raoul, we 
shall be dead. And remember well what I say to you. 
In this world, all, men, women, and kings, must live for 
the present. We can only live for the future for God.” 

This was the manner in which Athos and Raoul were, 
as usual, conversing, and walking backwards and forwards 
in the long alley of limes in the park, when the bell which 
served to announce to the comte either the hour of dinner 
or the arrival of a visitor, was rung; and, without attach- 
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ing any importance to it, he turned towards the house 
with his son ; and at the end of the alley they found them- 
selves in the presence of Aramis and Porthos^ 


CHAPTER XV. 

TUE LAST ADIKUX. 

Raoto Uttered a cry, and affectionately embraced Por- 
thos. Aramis and Athos embraced like old men; and 
this embrace itself being a question for Aramis, he im- 
mediately said, “ My friend, we have not long to remain 
with you.” 

“ Ah 1 ” said the comte. 

“ Only time to tell you of my good fortune,” interrupted 
Porthos. 

“ Ah I ” said l^oul. 

Athos looked silently at Aramis, whose somber air had 
already appeared to him very little in harmony with the 
good news Porthos hinted. 

What is the g(X)d fortune that has happened to you? 
Ijet us hear it,” said Raoul, with a smile. 

“ The king has made me a duke,” said the worthy Por- 
thos, with an air of mystery, in the ear of theyoimg man, 
“ a duke by brevetP 

But the asichs of Porthos were always loud enough to 
be heard by everybody. His murmurs were the diapason 
of ordinary roaring, Athos heard him, and uttered an 
exclamation which made Aramis start. The latter took 
Athos by the arm, and, after ha\ang asked Porthos’s per- 
mission to say a word to his friend in private, “My dear 
Athos,” he began, “ you see me ovemhelmed with 
grief and ti'ouble ” 
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"With grief and trouble, my dear friend? ” cried the 
oomte; “oh, what?” 

“ In two words. I have conspired against the king • 
that conspiracy has failed, and, at this moment, I am 
doubtless pursued.” 

“You are pursued !— a conspiracy! Eh! my friend 
what do you tell me ? ” * 

“The saddest truth. I am entirely ruined.” 

“ Well, but Porthos— this title of dnke-what does aU 
that mean ? ” 

“That is the subject of my severest pain; that is the 
deepest of my wounds. I have, believing in infallible 
success, drawn Porthos into my conspiracy. He threw 
himself into it, as you know he would do, with all his 
strength, without knowing what he was about ; and now, 
he is as much compromised as myself — as completely 
ruined as I am.” 

“Good G(^!” And Athos turned towards Porthos, 
who was smiling complacently. 

“ I must make you acquainted with the wliolo. Listen 
to me, continued Aramis ; and he related the history as 
we know it. Athps, during the recital, several times felt 
the sweat break from his forehead. “It was a great idea,” 
said he, “ but a great error.” 

“ For which I am punished, Athos.” 

“Therefore, I will not tell you my entire thought,” 

" Tell it, nevertheless.” 

“It is a crime.” 

, “A capital crime ; I know it is. Lise molester 

“ Porthos ! poor Porthos ! ” 

“ What would you advise me to do ? Success, as I have 
told you, was certain.” 

“M. Fouquet is an honest man.” 

«* And I a fool for having so ill-judged him,” said Aramis. 

^ Ob, tb6 wisdom of xnan I Oh, millstone that grinds the 
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world ! and which is one day stopped by a grain of sand 
which has fallen, no one knows how, between its wheels ” 

Say by a diamond, Ararais. But the thing is done. 
How do you think of acting?” 

“ I am taking away Porthos. The king will never 
believe that that worthy man has acted innocently. He 
never can believe that Porthos has thought he was serving 
the king, whilst acting as ho has done, Ilis head would 
pay my fault It shall not, must not, be so.” 

“You arc taking him a, way, whither ?” 

“ To Belle- Isle, at first. That is an impregnable place 
of refuge. Tlien I have the sea, and a vessel to pass over 
into England, where I have many relations.” 

“You? in England?” 

“ Yes, or else in Spain, where I liave still more,” 

“Biib our excellent 1 ‘orthos! you ruin him, for the 
king will confiscate all his property.” 

“All is provided for. I know how, when once in Spa%i, 
to reconcile myself with Louis XIV., find restore Porthbs 
to favor.” 

“You have credit, seemingly, Aramis!” said Athos, 
with a discreet air. 

“Much ; and at the service of my friends.” 

These words were accompanied by a warm pressure of 
the hand. 

“Thank you,” replied the eomte. 

“ And while we are on this head,” said Aramis, “you 
also are a malcontent ; you also, Raoul, have griefs to lay 
to the king. Follow our example ; pass over into Belle- 
Isle. Then we shall see, I guarantee upon my honor, 
that in a month there will be war between France and 
Spain on the subject of this son of Ix)uis XIII., who is an 
Infante likewise, and whom France detains inhuniardy. 
Now, as Louis XIV. would have no inclination for a war 
ou that subject, I will answer for an an^ang^ment, the result 
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of ■which must bring greatn^s to Porthos and to me, and 
a duchy in France to you, who are already a grandee of 
Spain. Will you join us ? ” 

“ No ; for my parti prefer hfiving something to reproach 
the king ■with ; it is a pride natural to niy race to pretend 
to a superiority over royal races. Doing what you pro- 
pose, I should become the obliged of the king ; I should 
certainly be the giiiner on that ground, but I should be a 
loser in my conscience. — No, thank you ! ” 

“ Then give me two things, Athos, — your absolution.” 

“ Oh ! I give it you if you really -wished to avenge tlio 
weak and oppressed against the oppressor.” 

“ That is sufficient for me,” said Aram is, with a blush 
which was lost in the obscurity of the night. “ And now, 
give me your two best horses to gain the second post, as I 
have been refused any under the pretext of tlie Due de 
Beaufort being traveling in this comitry.” 

“You shall have the two best horses, Araniis: and 
again I recommend poor Porthos strongly to your 
care.” 

“ Oh ! I have no fear on that score. One word more : 
do you think I am maneuvering for him as I ought ? ” 
“Thee'vil being committed, yes; for the king would 
not pardon him, and you have, whatever may he said, 
always a supporter in M. Fouquet, who will not abandon 
you, he being himself compromised, notwithstanding his 
heroic action.” 

“ You are right. And that is why, instead of gaining 
the sea at once, which would proclaim my fear and guilt, 
that is why I remain upon French ground. But Belle- 
Isle will be for me whatever ground I wish it to he, Eng- 
lish, Spanish, or Roman ; all will depend, with me, on the 
Standard I shall think proper to unfurl,” 

“How so?” 

“It was I who fortified Belle-Isle; an„, so long as I 
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defend it, nobody can take Belle Jsle from me. And then 
as you have said just now, M. Fouquet is there. Belle- 
Isle will not be attacked without the signature of M. 
Fouquet.” 

“ That is true. Nevertheless, be prudent. , The king is 
both cunning and strong.” Aramis smiled. 

“I again recommend Porthos to you,” repeated the 
count, with a sort of cold persistence. 

« Whatever becomes of me, count,” replied Aramis, in 
the same tone, “ our brother Porthos will fare as I do — 
or better 

Athos bowed whilst pressing the hand of Aramis, and 
turned to embrace I^orthos with emotion. 

I was born lucky, was I not V ” murmured the latter, 
transported with happiness, as he folded his cloak round 
him. 

Come, my dear friend,” said Aramis. 

Raoul had gone out to give orders for the saddling of 
the horses. The group was already divided. Athos saw 
his two friends on the point of departui'e, and something 
like a mist passed before his eyes and weighed upon his 
heart. 

“ It is strange,’’ thought he, whence comes the incli- 
nation I feel to embrace Porthos once more ? ” At that 
moment Porthos turned round, and he came towards his 
old friend with open arms. This last endearment was 
tender as in youth, as in times when hearts were warm — ^life 
happy. And then Porthos mounted his horse. Aramis 
came back once more to throw his arms round the neck 
of Athos. The latter watched them along the high-road, 
elongated by the shade, in their white cloaks. Like phan- 
toms they seemed to enlarge on their departure from the 
earth, and it was not in the mist, but in the declivity of 
the ground that they disappeared. At the end of the 
perspective, both seemed to have given ^ spring with their 
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feet, which made them vanish as if evaporated into cloud- 
land. 

Then Athos, with a very heavy heart, returned toward 
the house, saying to Bragelonne, “ Raoul, I don’t know 
what it is that has just told me that I have seen those 
two for the last time.” 

It does not astonish me, monsieur, that ‘you should 
have such a thought,” replied the young man, “ for I have 
at this moment the same, and think also that I shall 
never see Messieurs, du Vallon and D’Herblay again.” 

“ Oh ! you,” replied the count, “ you speak like a man 
rendered sad by a different cause ; you sec everything in 
black ; you are young, and if you chance never to see 
those old friends again, it will be because they no longer 
exist in the world in wliich you have yet many years to 
pass. But I 

Raoul shook his head sadly, and leaned upon the shoul- 
der of the count, without either of them finding another 
word in their hearts, which were ready to overflow. 

All at once a noise of horses and voices, from the ex- 
tremity of the road to Blois, attracted their attention that 
way. Flambeaux-bearers shook tlieir torolies merrily 
among the trees of their route, and turned round, from 
time to time, to avoid distancing the horsemen who fol- 
lowed them. These flames, this noise, this dust of a dozen 
richly caparisoned horses, formed a strange contrast in 
the middle of the night with the melancholy and almost 
funereal disappearance of the two shallows of Aramis and 
Porthos. Athos went towards the house ; but he had 
hardly reached the parterre, when the entrance gate ap- 
peared in a blaze ; all the flambeaux stopped and appeared 
to enflame the road. A cry was heard of le Buc de 
Beaufort” -—and Athos sprang toward the door of his 
house. But the duke had dready alighted from his 
hotsei ud was looking around him. 
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I am here, monseigneur,” said Athos. 

“ Ah I good-evening, dear count,” said the prince, with 
that frank cordiality which won him so many hearts. “ Is 
it too late for a friend ? ” 

Ah ! my dear prince, come in! ” said the count. 

And, M. de Beaufort leaning on the arm of Athos, they 
entered th^ house, followed by Raoul, who walked re- 
spectfully and modestly among the officers of the prince, 
with several of whom he was acquainted. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

MONSIEUR DK BEAUFORT. 

The prince turned round at the moment when Raoul, 
in order to leave him alone with Athos, was shutting the 
door, and preparing to go with the other officers into an 
adjoining apartment. 

“ Is that the young man I have heard M. lo Prince 
speak so highly of ? ” asked M. de Beaufort. 

“ It is, monseigiieur ” 

He is quite the soldier ; let him stay, count, we cannot 
spare him.” 

“ Remain, Raoul, since monseigneur permits it,” said 
Athos. 

he is tall and handsome!” continued the 
duke. “ Will you give him to me, monseigneur, if I ask 
him of you ? ” 

How am I to understand you, monseigneur? ” said 
Athos. 

Why, I call upon you to bid you farewell.” 

« Farewell I ” 
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Yes, in good truth. Have you no idea of what I am 
about to become ? ” . 

“ Why, I suppose, what you have always been, mon- 
seigneur, — a valiant prince, and an excellent gentleman.’’ 

I am going to become an African prince, — a Bedouin 
gentleman. The king is sending me to make conquests 
among the Arabs.” 

“ What is this you tell me, monseigneur 

“Strange, is it not? I, the Parisian par essejice, I who 
have reigned in the faubourgs, and have been called 
King of the Halles, — I am going to pass from tlie Place 
Maubert to the minarets of Gigelli ; from a Frondour I 
am becoming an adventurer ! ” 

“ monseigneur, if you did not yourself tell me 

that ” 

“ It would not be credible, would it ? Believe me, never- 
theless, and we have but to bid each other farewell. This 
is what comes of getting into favor again.” 

“ Into favor ? ” 

“Yes. You smile. Ah, my dear count, do you know 
why I have accepted this enterprise, can you guess ? ” 

“ Because your liighness loves glory above — everything.” 

“ Oh ! no ; there is no glory in firing muskets at savages. 
I see no glory in that, for my part, and it is more probable 
that I shall there meet with some tiling else. But I have 
wished, and still wish earnestly, my dear count, that my 
life should have that last facety after all the whimsical 
exhibitions I have seen myself make during fifty years. 
For, in short, you must admit that it is sufficiently strange 
to be bom the grandson of a king, to have made war 
against kings, to have been reckoned among the powers of 
the age, to have maintained my rank, to feel Henry IV. 
within me, to be great admiral of France — and then to go 
and get killed at Gigelli, among all those Turks, Saracens, 
and Moors.” 
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that theme, said Athos, in an agitated voice. « How can 

fn thST f ® extinguished 

in that remote and miserable scene ? ” ° 

yf>« believe, upright and simple as you are 
finHpo Africa for this ridiculous motive, I will not 

deavor to come out of it without ridicule ? Shall I not 
give the world cause to speak of me ? And to be snoLn^f 
nowadays when there a^Monsieur le PrL^ Ke Tu 
renne, and many others, my contemporaries I,’ aliiral S 

thing left but to get myself killed? Cordien/ I wUl 
be talked of, I tell you ; I shaU be killed whether ornorif 
not there, somewhere else.” ’ “ 

hitir?^’ this is mere exaggeration- and 

““SiSatedT.;. to 

bravery in facintr 

dysentej, locusts, poisoned arrows, 7s my 
tor St Louis did. Do you know those feUows still Z 

poisoned arrows? And then, you know me of old Ifanw 

Sir? r ^ ™»ke up my mind to ^ 

thmg, I perform it m grim earnest.” 

ce^?’ from Vin.' 

T ^ “y master ; and, tlproooa 

VauerimlTTottteT^'''”® ^ 

Ah! monseigneui’ ! monseigneur I ** ' 

“dyttaeKtand toatu Grimtod., aaa,^ 
to .pp«u d.mr^i_.. ■aedtoto.b^ to;^ 
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then addressing Raoul, who, from the commencement of 
this conversation, had sunk into a profound reverie, 
‘‘Young man,” said he, “I know there is to be foimd 

here a certain De Vouvray wine, and I believe ” 

Raoul left the room precipitately to order the wine. 
In the meantime M. de Beaufort took the hand of 
Athos. 

“ What do you mean to do with him ? ” asked he. 

“ Nothing, at present, nionseigneur.” 

“ Ah 1 yes, I know ; since the passion of the king for La 
Valli^re.” 

“Yes, monseigneur.” 

“ That is all true, then, is it ? I think I know her, that 
little La Vallidre. She is not particularly handsome, if I 
remember right ? ” 

“No, monseigneur,” said Athos. 

“Do you know whom she reminds me of?” 

“Does she remind your highness of any one ?” 

“ She reminds me of a very agreeable girl, whoso mother 
lived in the Halles.” 

“ Ah ! ah ! ” said Athos, smiling. 

“Oh! the good old times,” added M. do Beaufort. 
.“Yes, La VaUiere reminds me of that girl.” 

« Who had a son, had she not ? ” 

.‘‘Ibelieve she had,” replied theduke,with careless na%vet6 
and a complaisant forgetfulnes-s, of which no words could 
translate the tone and the vocal expression. “ Now, here 
is poor Raoul, who is your son, I believe.” 

Yes, he is my son, monseigneur.” 

. ; ^Andthe poor lad has been cut out by the king and he 

: ‘'“Still better, monseigneur, he abstains.” 

“.You are going to let the boy rust in idleness ; it is a 
D^i^e. Come, give him to me.” 

w^ is to keep him at home, monseigneur. I 
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have no longer anjrthing in the world but him, and as 

long as he likes to remain ” 

“ W ell, well,” replied the duke. “ I could, nevertheless, 
have soon put matters to rights again. I assure you, I 
think he has in him the stuff of which marechals of 
France are made ; I have seen more than one produced 
from less likely rough material.” 

“ That is very possible, monseigneur ; but it is the king 
who makes marochals of France, and Raoul will never 
accept anything of the king.” 

Raoul interrupted this conversation by his return. He 
preceded Grimaud, who.se still steady hands carried the 
plateau with one glass and a bottle of the duke’s favorite 
wine. On seeing his old protiyi, the duke uttered an ex- 
clamation of ploa.sure. 

“ Grimaud I Good-cveiung, Grimaud I ” said he ; “ how 
goes it?” 

The servant bowed profoundly, as much gratified as 
his noble interlocutor. 

“Two old friends!” said the duke, shaking honest 
Grimaud’s shoulder after a vigorous fashion ; which was 
followed by another still more profound and delighted 
bow from Grunaud. 

“ But what is this, count, only one glass ? ” 

“I should not think of drinking with your highness, 
unless your highness permitted me,” replied Athos, with 
noble humility. 

“ Cord'ieu t you were right to bring only one glass, we 
will both drink out of it, like two brothers in arms. Be- 
ghi, count.” 

“Do me the honor,” said Athos, gently putting back 
the glass. 

“You are a cLarming friend,” replied the Duo de Beau- 
fort, who drank, and passed the goblet to his companion. 
“But that is not all,” continued he, “I am Still thirsty, 
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and I wish to do honor to this handsome young man who 
stands here. I carry good luck -w-lth me, vicomte,” said 
he to Raoul ; “ wish for something while drinkmg out of 
my glass, and may the black plague grab me if what you 
wish does not come to pass ! ” He held the goblet to 
Raoul, who hastily moistened his lips, and replied with 
the same promptitude, 

“ I have wished for something, monseipfneur.” His eyes 
sparkled with a gloomy fire, and the blood mounted to 
his cheeks ; he terrified Athos, if only with his smile. 

“And what have you wished for?” replied the duke, 
sinking back into his /m/tooV, whilst with one hand he 
returned the bottle to Grimaud, and with the other gave 
him a purse. 

“ Will you promise me, monseigneur, to grant me what 
I wish for?” 

^'"Pardiml That is agreed uiwn.” 

“I wished, monsieur le due, to go with you to Gigelli.” 

Athos became pale, and was unable to conoeol his agi- 
tation. The duke looked at his friend, as if desirou-s to 
assist him to parry this unexpected blow. 

“ That is difficult, my dear vicomte, very difficult, ” 
added he, in a lower tone of voice. 

“Pardon me, monseigneur, I have been indiscreet,” re- 
plied Raoul, ill a firm voice; “but its yon yourself uxvited 
me to wish ” 

“To wish to leave me?” said Athos. 

“Oh! monsieur — can you imagine ” 

■ « Well, mordieuf" cried the duke, “ the, young vicomte 
is right! What can he do here? He will go mouldy 
with grief.” 

Raoul blushed, and the excitable prince continued: 
“War is a distraction; we gain everything by it; We 
can only lose one thing by it — life — then bq much the 
worse!” 
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“That is to say, memory,” said Raoul, eagerly; “and 
that is to say, so much the better ! ” 

He repented of having spoken so warmly when he saw 
Athos rise and open the window ; which was, doubtless, 
to conceal Ids emotion. Raoul sprang towards the comte, 
but the latter had already overcome his emotion, and 
turned to the lights with a serene and impassible counte- 
nance. “ Well, come,” said the duke, “ let us see ! Shall 
he go, or shall be not ? If he goes, comte, he shall be my 
aide-de-camp, my son.” 

“ Monseigneur 1 ” cried Raoul, bending his knee. 

“Monseigneur!” cried Athos, taking the hand of the 
duke ; “ Raoul shall do just as he likes.” 

“ Oh ! no, monsieur, just as you like,” interrupted the 
young man. 

Par la corbleu!^'^ said the prince in his turn, “it is 
neither the comte nor the vicomte that shall have his 
way, it is I. I will take him away. The marine offers a 
superb future, my friend.” 

Raoul smiled again so sadly, that this time Athos felt 
his heart penetrated by it, and replied to him by a severe 
look. Raoul comprehended it all; he recovered his 
calmness, and was so guarded, that not another word 
escaped him. The duke at length rose, on observing the 
advanced hour, and said, with animation, “ I am in great 
haste, but if I am told I have lost time in talking with a 
friend, I vill reply I have gained — on balance — a most 
excellent recruit.” 

“ Pardon me, monsieur le due,” interrupted Raoul, “ do 
not tell the king so, for it is not the king I wish to 
serve.” 

“ Eh ! my friend, whom then will you serve ? The times 
are past when you might have said, ‘ I belong to M. de 
Beaufort.’ . No, nowadays, we all belong to the king, great 
or small. Therefore, if you serve on board my vessels, 
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there can be nothing equivocal in it, my dear vicomte ; it 
will be the king youjwill serve.” 

Athos waited with a kind of impatient joy for the reply 
about to be made to this embarrassing question by Raoul, 
the intractable enemy of the king, his rival. The father 
hoped that the obstacle would overcome the desire. lie 
Was thankful to M. de Beaufort, whose lightness or gen- 
erous reflection had thrown an impediment in the way of 
the departure of a son now his only joy. But Raoul, still 
firm and tranquil, replied : “ Monsieur le due, the objec- 
tion you make I have already considered in my mind. 1 
will serve on board your vessels, because you do me the 
honor to take me with you ; but I shall there serve a more 
powerful master than the king, I shall serve God I ” 

“God! how so? ” said the duke and Atlios together. 
“My intention ivS to make profession, and become a 
knight of Malta,” added Bragelonnc, letting fall, ope by 
one, words more icy than the drops fall from the 

bare trees after the tempests of winter. 

Under this blow Athos staggered and the jirincjc himself 
was moved. Grimaud uttered a heavy groan, nnd let fall 
the bottle, which Wivs broken wdthout anybody paying 
attention. M. de Beaufort looked the young man in the 
fece, and read plainly, though his eyes were east down, the 
fire of resolution before which everything must give way. 
As to Athos he was too well acquainted with that tender, 
inflexible soul ; he could not hope to make it deviate 
from the fatal road it had just chosen. He could only 
the hand the duke held out to him. ‘‘ Comte, I shall 
set off in two days for Toulon,” said M. de Beaufort. 

you meet me at Paris, in order that I may know 
your, determination ? ” 

f have the honor of thanking you there, mori princf!i< 

^ yom kindnesses ” replied the comte. 

be sure to bring the vicomte with you^ wheth^^ 
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he follows me or does not follow me,” added the dnke ; he 
has my word, and I only ask yours.’’ 

Having thrown a little balm upon the wound of the 
paternal heart, he pulled the ear of Grimaud, whose eyes 
sparkled more than usual, and regained his escort in the 
parterre. The horses, rested and refreshed, set oflf with 
spirit through the lovely night, and soon placed a consid- 
erable distance between their master and the chateau. 

Athos and Bragelonne were again face to fa6e. Eleven 
o’clock was striking. The father and son preserved a pro- 
found silence towards each other, where an intelligent 
observer would have expected cries and tears. But these 
two men wore of such a nature that all emotion following 
,tlieir final resolutions plunged itself so deep into their 
hearts tliat it was lost forever. They passed, then, silently 
and almost breathlessly the hour that preceded midnight* 
The clock, by striking, alone pointed out to them how many 
minutes had lasted the painful journey made by their souls 
in the immensity of their remembrances of the past and 
fear of the future. Athos rose first, saying, “It is late, 
then .... Till morrow.” 

Raoul rose, and in his turn embraced his father. The 
latter held him clasped to his breast, and said, in a trem* 
ulous voice, “ In two days you will have left me, my son 
— left me forever, Raoul ! ” 

Monsieur,” replied the young man, “ I had formed a 
determination, that of piercing my heart with my sword ; 
but you would have thought that cowardly. I* have 
renounced that determination, and therefore wb must 
part.” 

“ You leave me desolate by going, Raoul.” . 

Listen to me again, monsieur, I implore you* ' If I do 
not go, I shall die here of grief and love. I know bow 
long a time I have to live thus. Send me away ' quickly, 
monsieur, or you will see me basely die bbfore youreveft— 
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' / i/ , ' ’ ' 

In your hbuse— tUi4 is stronger than my \nU— stronger 
than my 8trength--you may plainly see that within one 
month I have Uved thirty years, and that I approach 
the end of my life.” ^ ^ 

“Then,” said Athos, coldly, “ you go with tlie intention 
of gettmg Wiled in Africa ? Oh ! tell me! do not lie ! ” 

Raoul grew deadly pale, and remained silent for two 
seconds, which were to his father two hours of agony. 
Thm, all at once : “ Monsieur,” said lie, “ I have promised 
to devote myself to God. In exchange for tlio sacriiice I 
make of my youth and liberty, I will only ask of Him one 
thing, and that is, to preserve me for you, boeau.se you 
are the only tie which attaches mo to this world. God 
alone can give me the strength not to forget that I owe you 
everything, and that nothing ought to staiid in my esteem 
before you.” 

Athos embraced his son tenderly, and said : 

“ You have just replied to me on tlio word of honor of 
an honest man ; in two days wc shall be wilhM. de Jleau- 
fort at Paris, and you will then do what will be proper 
for you to do. You are free, Raoul ; adieu.” 

And he slowly gauied Ids bedroom, liaoul went down 
into the garden, and passed the night in the alley of 
litues. 


CHAPTER XVir. 

feepaeatioxs foe depaetitee, 

A^os lost no more time in combating' iliLs immutable 
JW^Utioxb' He gave all his attention to preparing, during 
the duke had granted him, the proper ap* 
for I^aoul. This labor chiefly concerned Gzi> 
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• gave this worthy sfirvnnf ^ . , possessea. Athos 

When the equipments should be ready^al^not to*°***^^ 
himself to the danger of keenino- i-hJ , e^e 

laying Raoul, so thaUhe 

he himself, the day after the visit of absence; 

off for Paris with his son Beaufort,^ Set 

So" “ r ? <» ^ 

people Who had knowi anriTlnv 7?"'® 

called a pang to him who had suffer^^^' 

who had loved so mucli c,nm« • ^ much; to him 

happy love. Baouro?;p~^^ ' 

^ere dvincr Onpo in t>,. • i. ° ^ «rib, felt as if he 

When he reached Guicho’s^’ residencJ longer, 

that Guiche was with Monsieur P ’ T** informed 

Luxembourg, and when arrive^'^^thraV^® 

that he was going to tlie place where La^a^lSteT^r*"”*^ 
ho heard so much music and rosnii-pn valh^ie hadhved, 

he heard so much joyous lauo-liter i ®^ Perfumes, 

tog BhMow,, th«rn 

woman, who perceived him so * charitable 

.dcorwaj, he would tor^mSeX™. 

tlien would have i?onp aw a few minutes., 

as we have said in the fl f ^ return. Bht, 

solely for the sake of nof mixhm hr^Tf^®-^ stopped, ' 

, happy beings hefelt^remS^ i:!^^^ ^ 

; jacent saloons. And as one oTm ^ the-ad. 

. ognizing him, had asked him if ®cryan% K)Cv 

, 0 f Madame. IW had X j! 
sunk down upon a bench near the v^T^ 
ing at a clock, which had sZL. r ‘^<«rway.,Jqpk- ’ 

>ervant had passed on ^ 

hta, tad o«u.e .ft 
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he shorn torn I. de QdohBof his being there. TMs 
name even did not arouse the recollections of Raoul The 

^^tent servant went on to relate that De Quiche had 
”®7 lottery, and was teaching it to 

liaoul, opening his largo eyes, like the absent 
an in ^eophrastus, made no answer, but his sadness 
^^ed two shades. With his liead hangu.g down, his 
tobs relaxed, his mouth half open for the escape of his 
81^8, R^ul remained, thus forgotten, in the antechamber, 
when aU at once a lady’s robe passed, rubbing against the 
uwrs of a side saloon which opened on tlie gallery. A 
lady, young, pretty, and gay, scolding an officer of’ the'’ 
^^ehold, entered by that way, and expressed herself 
with much vivacity. The officer replied in calm but Arm 
eentences; it was rather a little love pet than a quarrel of 
courtiers, and was terminated by a kiss on the fingers of 
the lady. Suddenly, on perceiving Raoul, the lady became 
silent, and pushing away the officer : 

“Make your escape, Malicorne,” said she; “ I did not 
thmk there was any one here. I shall curse you, if they 
hftve either heard or seen us I ” 

Mali^rne hastened away. The young lady advanced 
behmd Raoul, and stretching her joyous face over him 
as he Jay: 

- “'Monsieur is a gallant man,” said she, “and no 
doubtr^ — ” 

. , §he here internipted herself by uttering a cry. “ Raoul ! ” 
she, blushing. 

^^ ‘f hja^oiselle de Montalais! ” said Raoul, paler than 

unsteadily, and tried to make his way across 
mosaic of the floor ; but she had comprehended 
cruel grief; she felt that in the flight of 
an accusation of herself. A woman, ever 
did not think she ought to let the oppoi-tunifc^- 
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; Slip pf^ak^ good her justification? but Raoul though 

, ?^PPe<i by her in the middle of the gallerv did nnf o ^ 
. disposed to surrender without a combat. He took it u?i^ 

“f a>»‘ iftkey WbeenlS 

surpiisea, the whole court would havp hari Tin ui. 

‘reJneTZXZll'otT 

Inclines me to snZT, tL Wt 

reception almost uncivil , you’are wrer’Cn? 

. you confound you.- Meni'litl. elS' IZZ] ““ 
Ruoul had sworn never to speak of Isoni«a 
even to look at those who might h.ave seen 
going into another world that he mio-ht ^ 
anything Isouise h- d Z 

s-i nf, ” ■'^uise iitia seen, or even touchpri nii+ 

sss:™; • S.5 

laidon me, mademoiselle: it enters nni i+ u. 
outer into my thoughts to be uncivil ” ^ 

smaoTt« Lr^w.r''’“‘‘‘* ‘ho 

tow„„ayhe su.X., “““ <"»ot 

“ Oh! ” said he. 

Jhe talced at the cloct. dohbtingly, then, having v,. 

.he to S” “• 

“Tes, mademoiselle.” 
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** I go ftnid^sk him to come up here, presently,; 
after I have spokes to you.’,’ 

“ Do 80, mademoiselle.” 

“ Are you angry with me?” 

I^ul looked at her for a moment, then, casting down 
his eyes, « Tes,” said lie. 

“ You think I was concerned in the plot winch brought 
about the rupture, do you not ? ” 

“ Rupture ! ” said he, witli bitterness. “ Oh ! mademoi- 
selle, there can bo no rupture whero there has been no 
love.” 

“ You are in error,” replied Montalais ; “ Louise did love 

you.” 

Raoul started. 

I “ Not with love, I know ; but she liked you, and you 
ought to have married her before you set out for London.” 

Raoul broke into a sinister laugh, which made Monta- 
lais shudder. 

“ You tell me that very much at your ease, mademoi- 
selle. Do people marry whom they like ? I^ju forget 
that the king then kept for himself as his mistress her 
of whom we are speaking.” 

« Listen,” said the young woman, pressing the cold 
hmtds of Raoul in her own, “ you wore wrong in every 
Avay ; a man of your age ought never to leave a woman of 
hers alone.” 

“ There is no longer any faith in the world, then,” said 
Raoul. 

“ No, vicomte,” said Montalais, quietly. “ Neverthe- 
l^i let me tell you, that if instead of loving Louise coldly 
smd philosophically, you had endeavored to awaken her 
to ipve ” 

, ‘‘inpugh, I pray you, mademoiselle,” said Raoul. “I 
feel a& though you were all, of both sexes, of a different 
age me, Yq,u, can laugh, and you can banter agree- 
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I,' mademoiselle, I loved Mademoiselle der — ^ 
y : Jlaoid eould iiot pronounce her name,— I loved her ; 
t well t? I put faith in her— now I am quits by loving her 
^ ho longer.” 

X Oh, vicomte ! ” said Montalais, pointing to his reifteo- 
’ tion in a looking-glass. / - ’ 

“I know what you mean, mademoiselle; I am much 
; altered, am I not? Well ! do you know why ? Because 
my face is tlie mirror of my heart, the outer surface 
changed to matcli the mind within.” 

“You are consoled, then?” said Montalais, sharply, 

“No, I shall never be consoled.” 

“ I don’t understand you, M. do Bragelonne.” 

’ “ I care but little for that. I do not quite understand 
myself.” 

“ Yon have not even tried to speak to Louise?” 

“ Who ! I ? ” exclaimed the young man, with eyes flash- 
ing fire; “ T ! — Why do you not advise me to marry her? 
Perhaps the king would consent now.” And he rose from 
his chair full of anger. 

“I see,” said Montalais, “ that you are not cured, and 
that Louise has one enemy the more.” 

“ One enemy tlie more I ” 

“Yes; favorites are but little beloved at the court of* 
Pranee.” 

“ Oh! while she has her lover to protect her, is not that 
enough? She has chosen him of such a quality that her 
enemies cannot prevail against her.” But, stopping all at 
,once, “And then she has you for a friend, mademoiselle,” 
addedhe, with a shade of irony which did not glide bft jhe 
cuirass. 

“Who! I? — Oh, no! I am no longer onp of 
whom Mademoiselle de la Vallidre condescends to loofe 
Upon; but-- — ” ^ 

- This so big with menace and with stdrin ; liis but 
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which mSefcde ihe h|arfc of Raool beat, such griefs did it 
presage for her wjiom lately he loved so dearly; this 
tefrible ^tt#, so significant in a woman like Montalals, was 
inteitti|>ted by a moderately loud noise heard by the 
speakers proceeding from the alcove behind the waiu- 
scotihg. Montalais turned to listen, and Haoul was already 
rising, when a lady entered the room quietly by the secret 
door, which she closed after her. 

“ Madame! exclaimed Itaoul, on recognizing the sister- 
inJaw of the king. 

Stupid wretch! ” mui’mured Montalais, throwing her- 
self, but too late, before the princess, “ I have been mis- 
taken in an hour ! ’’ She had, however, time to warn the 
princess, who was walking towards TLaoul. 

M* de Bragelonne, niadame,” and atUiese words the 
princess drew back, uttermg a cry in her turn. 

^ Your royal highness,’’ said Montalais, with volu- 
bility, “ is kind enough to think of this lottery, and 

The princess began to lose countenance. Itaoul hast- 
ened his departure, without divinhig all, but he felt that 
he was in the way. Madame was pi’eparing a word of 
transition to recover herself, when a closet opened in 
front .of the alcove, and M. de Guiche issued, all radiant, 
also from that closet. The palest of the four, we must 
admits was still Raoul. The princess, liowever, was neiit 
fainting, and was obliged to lean upon the foot of the bed 
for support. No one ventured to support her. Tills 
scono occupied several minutes of terrible suspense. But 
broke it. He went up to the count, whose in- , 
expressible emotion made his knees tremble, and taking 
count,” said he, “ tell Madame I am too : 
unhappy not to merit pardon ; tell her also that I have 
the course of my life, and that the horror of the 
that been practised on me renders me in- 
exotelle t<m another treachery that maybe oetn-; 
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mitted around me. This is why, mademoiselle,” said he, 

> : smiling to Montalais, “ I never would divulge the secret of 
* the visits of my friend to your apartment. Obtain irom 
Madame— from Madame who is so clement and so gen- 
, erous, — obtain her pardon for you whom she has Just 
surprised also. You are both free, love each other, be 
happy!” 

The princess felt for a moment a despair that cannot 
be described ; it was repugnant to her, notwithstanding 
the exquisite delicacy which Raoul had exhibited, to feel 
herself at the mercy of one who had discovered such an in* 
discretion. It was equally repugnant to her to accept the 
evasion olffered by this delicate deception. Agitated, nerv- 
ous, she struggled against the double stmgs of these two 
, troubles, Raoul comprehended her position, and came 
once more to her aid. Bending his knee before her: 
“Macuime ! ” said ho in a low voice, in two days I shall 
be far from Paris ; in a fortnight I shall be far from 
France, where I shall never be seen again.” 

‘‘Are you going away, then?” said she, with great 
delight. 

“With M. de Beaufort.” 

« Into Africa ! ” cried Do Quiche, in his turn. You, 
Raoul — oh ! my friend — into Africa, where everybody 
dies ! ” 

And forgetting ever^dhing, forgetting that that forget- 
fulness itself compromised the princess more eloquOUtly 
than his presence, “Ingrate 1” said he, “ and yoU have Hot 
even ex)nsulted mo ! ” And he embraced him 5 during 
which time Montalais had led away Madame, dis- 
appeared herself. 

Raoul passed his hand over liis brow, and said Srtth a 
' smile, “ I have been dreaming ! ” Then warmly to <3uiehe, 
who by degrees absorbed him, “ My frieud,” said “I 
oouceal nothing from you, who are the elected of i|xy h^rt. 
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I am going to seek death in yonder ponntry; yonr secret 
will not remain in my breast more than a year.” 

. ‘‘ Oh, Rapal ! a man ! ” 

“ Dp you know what is my thought, count? This is 
it— ^ 51 Shall live more vividly, being buried beneath the 
eartm than I have lived for this month past. We are 
Christians, my friend, and if such sufferings were to con- 
tinue, I would not bo answerable for the safetv of mv 
soul.’’ ^ 

De Guiche was anxious to raise objections. 

“Hot one word more on niy account,” said Raoul; 
“but advice to you, dear friend ; wliat I am gouig to say 
to you is of much greater importance.” 

“ What is that ? ” 

“ W^ithout doubt, you I'isk much more than I do, because 
you love.” 

“Oh!” 

“ It is a joy so sweet to me to be able to speak to you 
thus I Well, then. Do Guiche, bewai'c of Montalais.” 

“ What ! of that kind friend ? ” 

“ She was the friend of— her you know of. She mined 
her by pride.” 

“ You are mistaken.” 

“And, now, when she has ruined lier she would ravish 
from her the only thing that renders that woman excus- 
able in my eyes.” 

“What is that?” 

' “ Her love.” 

, “ What do you mean by tliat? ” 

“I mean that there is a plot formed against her who is ‘ 
the; mistress of the king— a plot formed in the very house ■ 
o£’hFBdame.’r 

you think so ? ” 

, certain of it.” 

“By ^pntalais ^ ” 
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oi.tte ®Mil« I 

■ .ie«S“y«!!!5'“ • ““4 « I can m,- 

of the 

; “ I know she has ” 

^ “o*hing_you are beloved— you are be. 

S’sSnih ul"'" '"' ““ 

your life. You »e b Jo^ tha“‘Ses “* 

tor avetything, even the eonneel of TlrSid^lr^T’' 

to preserve your happlnees. You 1 beS 

You will live long, if you act like the miser Avho 'Wf^^' 
must do that you may be beloved forever ^ 

l«T R ’r “c™ t s 

; “Isw^r I will,” replied De Guiche. ' - ^ ' r:: ^ 

, « And, ’continued Raoul, “someday when vdS kJii.ii 

& rt”" "" * •erviee-eo^e’Ty SiS 

,^ tl»k you, promise me to eay the»i^fc,£^ 
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have done you tlis kindness, madame, at the warm, 
request of M, de, Bragelonne, whom you so doenlv 
iojured.’ ” ' 

“ I swear I will,” murmured De Guiche. 

-A^<iiou ! I set out to-morrow, or the day 
after, for Toulon. If you have <a few hours to spare, rive 
them to me.” “ 

‘i^AU I all ! ” cried the young man. 

“ nOank you ! ” 

“ And what are you going to do now ? ” 

:“r am going to meet M. lo Comte at Planchet’s res- 
idence; where we hope to find M. d’Artagnan.” 

‘‘ M. d’Artagnan ? ” 

** Yes, I wish to embrace him before my departure. lie 
is a brave man, who loves mo dearly. Farewell, my 
friend; you are expected, no doubt; you will find me, 
when you wish, at the lodgings of the comte. Farewell! ” 

The two young men embraced. Tho.se wlio chanced to 
see them both thus, would not have he.sitated to say, 
pointing to Baoul, “ That is the happy man I ” 


CHAPl’ER XVIII. 

PLANCnKT’s mVKNTOKY, 

during the visit made to the Luxembourg by 
had gone to Planchet’s residence to inquire after 
X>’.4ringnrii. The comte, on arriving at the Rue des 
. found the shop of the grocer in great confusion ; 

bttt it WM not the encumberment of a lucky sale, or that. 

goods. Planchet was not enthroned, as. 
6Wks and barrels. No. A young man with A 
bis eai^ and another with an account-book. in' 
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‘ fw setting down a number of fiffures wbikf o 

third counted and weighed An invo„+ ^ es, whilst a 

take.>, Ath«. rta S I ta„wS“ ™ 

. inters, felt hmell a liule embarraS by iw'S’ 

stadea and the majesty of those who were ttuSSvS' 

ss^.ft"S;dT?r?,a„r'“sr "s 

At ^ li^nchet going awa v ? ” 

>^es, monsieur, directly.” “ ^ 

1 please, inform him that M le nonte ^ 

la mro desires to speak to him tor a •>“ 

At the mention of the comte’s name one of 
nien, no doubt accustomed to hear it 

respect, immediately went to Wo 4 rrTwa”'*^ 

oS ;s„j"rt 

Handmt left his job directly he rece^SThreotS^ 

“Ah! monsieur Ic comte?” exclaimed he, “how e-lad T 
am to see you Wh it o-nn/i 0,+,, i • 1 

“ Mv de.ir PI I ' l^rmgs you here ? » 

bf.e^rwts^t'' " 

come to learn of you But in wi <- ® 7®7~ are 

you. You are as Ihito .« a mi 'whe^™ W,!”'' 
Tununaging ? ” 'vuere nave you been 

Abj dtiihlc / talre care monsienr • 
till I have well shaken myself ” ’ 

‘•mat for ? Flom- or dust only whiten.” 

“ Yes ; I am taking my precautions i^g^t ; - 
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Aye, I suppose in an establishment like this rats play 
a conspicuous part.” 

^^It is not with this establishment I concern myself, 
Monsieur le comte, Tlie rats have robbed me of more here 
than they will ever rob me of again.” 

What do you mean?” 

Why, you may have observed, monsieur, my inventory 
is being taken.” 

‘‘Are you leaving trade, then?” 

“ Eh I man Dieu / yes. I have disposed of my business 
to one of my young men.” 

“Bah I you are rich, then, I suppose?” 

“Monsieur, I have taken a dislike to the city; I don’t 
know whether it is because I am growing old, and as M. 
d’Artagnan one day said, when we grow ol(i we more 
often think of the adventures of our youth ; but for some 
time past I have felt myself attracted towards the country 
and gardening. I was a countryman formerly.” And 
Planchet marked this confession with a rather pretentious 
laugh for a man making profession of humility. 

Athos made a gesture of approval, and then added : 
“ You are going to buy an e.state, then ? ” 

“ I have bought one, monsieur.” 

“Ah! that is still better.” 

‘‘A little house at Fontainebleau, with something like 
twenty acres of land round it.” 

“Tery well, Planchet! Accept my compliments on 
yohr acqu^ition.” 

“But, monsieur, we are not comfortable here; the 
eur$6d dust makes you cough. Corbleu /Ido not wish 
to poison the most worthy gentleman in the kmgdom.” 

■“ Yes,^’ said Athos, ‘‘ let us have a little talk by ourselves 

your own room, for example. You have a room, have 

yodiipt?” 

“ CerttflHyi moi^ieur le comte/^ 
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i8~Dut said Planchet, hesitating. 

#5s;?iHs:s£?ss 

“iS="5S.Hr‘- 

were heard simultaneously-we mav ivT^ ' 
th« crie. dominated J ore“it“l^ed 
woman. Another proceeded from the mou^ S J / 
It was an exclamation of surprise T^T^i ^ ' 

uttered it than he shut the doLsharplJ The“th-T““ 
ftora fright ; it came from Planchet ^ 

.^"1 ask your pardon I’- added he; « Madame is dress- 

I did it w 

«S Hanchet, blushing a little 

»uy ruden"^.’ Pardon 

« w’ gentlemen.” 

«Sf.r li ^''•d Athos. 

"No, PtaSilSf”’ ” 

i^^t down.” ’ ^ going away without hav- 

Ate, to™iw“lo^ln'“‘'^ npstolia,” rapUed 

^jtedpeoMWon 

Planohetwasso disconcerted bv this iiffio« 

nc«^ 
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that he forced the passage, and himself opened the doo 
to admit the comte and his son. Trtichen was tpiii 
dressed: in the costiuno of the sliopkeeper's wife, rieli yc 
coquettish ; German eyes attacking Freneli eyes. lei 

the apartment after two courtesies, and went down int 
the shop — but not without having listened at the door, U 
know what Planchet’s gentlemen visitors would say o 
her. Athos suspected that, and therefore turned the eon 
versation accordingly. Planchet, on his j^art, was burn 
ing to give explanations, wliieli Athos avoided. Ihit, m 
certain tenacities arc stronger ilian olljcns, Athos wat 
forced to hear Planchet recite his idyls of felicity, trans 
lated into a language more chaste tlian that of Longus 
So Planchet related how Truchen liad (iiarmed the yeari- 
of his advancing age, and brought good luck to his busi- 
ness, as Ruth did to Roaz. 

“ You want nothing now, then, but heirs to your prop- 
erty.” 

If I had one ho would have three hundred thousand 
livres,” said Planchet, 

“Humph! you must have one llicn,” said Athos, i)hleg- 
matically; “if only to i^revent yoiir little fortune being 
lost.” 

This word little fortune placed Planchet in his rank, 
like the voice of the sergeant when Flancliet was but a 
piqumirm the regimejit of Piedmont, in which Rochefort 
had placed him. Athos perceived tliat the grocer would 
marry Trtichen, and, iu s[>ite of fate, establish a family. 
This appeared the more evident to him wlien he learned 
that the young man to whom Planchet was selling his 
business was her cousin. Having heard all that was nec- 
essary of the happy prospects of the retiring grocer, 
“What is M. d’Artagnan about?” said he, “ he is not at 
the Louvre/’ 

“ Ah ! monsieur le comte, Monsieur d’Artagnun has dis- 
appeared.” 
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♦‘Disappeared ! ” said Athos, in surprise. 

“ Oh 1 monsieur, we know what that means.’’ 

“ But I do not know.” 

“ Whenever M. d’Artagnan disappears it is always for 
some mission or some great affair.” 

“ lias he said anything to you about it ? ” 

“ Never.” 

“You were acquainted with his departure for England 
formerly, were you not ? ” 

“ On account of the speculation?’' said Planchet, heed- 
lessly. 

“ The speculation ! ” 

“ I mean ” interrupted Planchet, quite confused. 

“Well, well; neither your affairs nor those of your 
master are in question : the interest we take in him 
alone has induced me to apply to you. Since the captain of 
the musketeers is not here, and as we cannot learn from 
you where we are likely to find M. d’Artagnan, we will 
take our leave of you. Ati revoir^ Planchet, au revoir. Let 
us be gone, Raoul,” 

“ Monsieur le comte, I wish I were able to tell you ” 

“ Oh, not at all ; I am not the man to reproach a servant 
with discretion.” 

This word ‘‘ servant ” struck rudely on the ears of the 
demi-miUiotmairc Planchet, but natural respect and bcnu 
homie prevailed over pride. “ There is nothing indiscreet 
in telling you, monsieur le comte, M. d’Artagnau came 
here the other day ” 

“ Aha?” 

“ And remained several Irours consulting a geographical 
chart.” 

“ You are right, then, my friend ; say no more about it.” 

“ And the chart is lliere as a proof,” added Planchet, 
who went to fetch from the nciglitoring wall, where it 
was suspended by a twist, forming a triangle with the 
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bar of the window to which it was fastened, the plan con- 
sulted by the captain on his last visit to Planchct. This 
plan, which he brought to the comte, was a map of France, 
upon which the practiced eye of that gentleman discovered 
an itinerary, marked out with small pins; wherever a pin 
was missmg, a hole dcnote<l its having l)een there. Athos, 
by follomng with his eye iho pins and lioles, saw that 
D’Artagnan Inid taken the direct i(Hi of the south, and gone 
as far as the Mediterranean, towards Toulon. It was near 
Cannes that the marks and the, punctured phu-es ceased. 
The Comte de la Fere ])ny.7.1ed his brains for some time, 
to divine what tlie musketeer could be going to do at 
Cannes, and what motive could liave led liiin to examino 
the banks of the A’^ar. The ndleetions of Athos suggested 
nothing. Ilis accustomed })erspicacily was at fault. 
Raoul’s researches were not more successful than liis 
father’s. 

“ Never mind,” said the young man to the comte, who 
silently, and with his finger, had made him understand 
the route of D’Ariaguan ; “ we must conicss that there is 
a Providence always occupied in connecting f)ur destiny 
wth that of d’Artagnan. niere be is on the coast of 
Cannes, and you, monsieur, will, at least, conduct me as 
far as Toulon. Be assuriMl that we shall jucet with him 
more easily upon our route than on this map.” 

Then, taking leave of Planchct, who was scolding hia 
shopmen, even the cousin of Trtichen, his successor, the 
gentlemen set out to pay a visit to M. de Beaufort. On 
leaving the grocer’s shop, they saw a coach, the future 
depository of the charms of Mademoiselle TrUchen ajid 
PlanchePs bags of cro^vns. 

‘‘ Every one journeys towards happiness by the route 
he chooses,” said Raoul, in a melancholy tone. 

Road to Fontainebleau ! ” cried Planchet to his coach- 
mm. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE mVENTORY OF M. DE BEAUFORT. 

To have talked of D’Artagnan with Planchet, to have 
seen Planchet quit Paris to bury himself in his country 
retreat, had been for Athos and his son like a last fare- 
well to the noise of the capital — to their life of former days. 
What, in fact, did these men leave behind tliem — one of 
whom had exliausted the past age in glory, and the other, 
the present age in misfortune ? Evidently neither of them 
had anything to ask of his contemporaries. They had 
only to pay a visit to M. de Beaufort, and arrange with 
him the particulars of departure. The duke was lodged 
magnificently in Paris. He had one of those superb es- 
tablishments pertaining to great fortunes, the like of which 
cerhiiii old men remembered to have seen in all their glory 
in the times of wasteful liberality of Henry III.’s reign. 
Then, really, several great nobles were richer than the 
king. They kne^\^ it, and never deprived themselves of 
the pleasure of humiliating his royal majesty when they 
had an opportunity. It was this egotistical aristocracy 
Richelieu had constrained to contribute, with its blood, 
its purse, and its duties, to wliat was from his time styled 
the king’s service. From Louis XL- -that terrible mower 
down of the great — to Richelieu, how many families had 
raised their heads ! How many from Richelieu to Louis 
XTV. had bowed their heads never to raise them again! 
But M. de Beaufort Avas born a prince, and of a blood 
which is not shed upon scaffolds, unless by the decree of 
peoples, — a prince who had kept up a grand style of 
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living. How did he maintain his horses, his people, and 
his table? Nobody knew; himself less than others. 
Only there were then privileges for tlie sons of kuigs, to 
whom nobody refused to become a creditor, wliether from 
respect or the persuasion that they would some day bo 
paid. 

Athos and Raoul found the mansion of tlie duke in as 
much confusion as that of Planchet. The duke, likewise, 
was making his inventory ; that is to say, ho was distrib- 
uting to his friends everything of value he had in his 
house. Owing nearly two millions — an enormous amount 
in those days — do Beaufort had calculated that ho 
could not set out for Africa without a good round sum, 
and, in order to find that sum, lie was di^tri])uting to his 
old creditors plate, arms, jewels and funnlnre, which was 
more magnificent than selling it. and ]>rought him buck 
double. In fact, liow could a man to whom ten thousand 
livres were owing, refust^ to carry away a present worth 
six thousand, enhanced iiiestimaiion fi’oin liavingbclonged 
to a descendant of Henry JV.V And how, after having 
carried away that present, could he refuse tcai thousand 
livres more to this generous ijo))le ? Tliis, IIk'H, was what 
had happened. The duke had no longer a dwelling-house 
— that had become useless to an admiral whose i>]ace of 
residence is his ship ; he had no longer need of super- 
fluous arms, when lie was placed amidst his cannons ; no 
more jewels, wliidi tlui sea might rob him of ; hut he had 
three or four hundred thousand crowns fresh in his coffers. 
And throughout the house there was a joyous movement 
of people who believed they were plundering monseigneur. 
The prince had, in a supreme degree, the art of making 
happy the creditors most to be pitied. Kvery distressed 
man, found in him patience and sympathy for bis 
position. To some he said, “ I wish I had what you have, 
I would give it .you.” And to others, I have but 
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this silver ewer, it is worth at least five hundred livres, — 
take it,” The effect of which was — so truly is courtesy a 
current payment — that the prince constantly found means 
to renew his creditors. This time lie used no ceremony ; 
it might be called a general pillage. He gave up every- 
thing. The oriental table of the poor Arab, who carried 
away from the pillage of a palace a kettle at the bottom 
of which was concealed a bag of gold, and whom every- 
body allowed to pass without jealousy, — tliis fable had 
become a truth in the prince's mansion. Many contractors 
paid themselves upon the offices of the duke. Thus, 
the provision department, who j)lundcred the clothes- 
presses and the harness-rooms, attached very little value 
to things which tailors and saddlers set great store by. 
Ajixious to carry home to their wives preserves given them 
by monseigneur, many were seen bounding joyously 
along, under the weight of earthen jars and bottles, 
gloriously stamped with the arms of the prince. M. de 
Beaufort finished by giving away Jiis horses and the hay 
from his lofts, lie made more than thirty happy with 
kitchen utensils; and thirty more with the contents of 
his cellar. Still further ; all these people went away with 
the conviction that M. de ]>eaufort only acted in this 
manner to prepare for a new fortune coneealed beneath 
the Arab’s tents. They repeated to each other, while pil- 
laging his hotel, that he was sent to Gigelli by the king to 
reconstruct his lost fortunes ; that the treasures of Africa 
w'ould be equally divided between the admiral and the 
king of France; that these treasures consisted in mines of 
diamonds, or other fabulous stones ; the gold and silver 
mines of Mount Atlas did not even obtain the honor of being 
named. In addition to the mines to be worked — ^which 
could not be begun till after the campaign — there would 
be the booty made by the army, M. de Beaufort would 
lay his hands on all the riches pirates had robbed Christeia* 
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dom of sinpe the battle of lA?panto. The number of mil- 
lions from these sources defied calculation. Why, then, 
should he who was going in quest of siicli treasure set 
any store by the poor utensils of liis past life? ^Vnd 
reciprocally, why should they s})arc the property of him 
who spared it so little himself ? 

Such was the position of affairs. Athos, with his pierc- 
ing practiced glance, saw what was going on at once, 
lie found the admiral of France a little exalted, for ho 
was rising from a table of fifty covers, at wliich tho 
guests had drunk long and deeply to the prosj'crity of tho 
expedition ; at the conclusion of which repast , the remains, 
with the dessert, had been given to the ser\^ants, aiid tho 
empty dishes and plates to the curious. 'I'ho prince was 
intoxicated with his ruin and his ))opularity at one and 
the same time, lie had dnuik his old wine to tlio health 
of his vnm of the future. When he saw Athos and 
Raoul, — 

There is my aide-de-camp being brouglit to me! ” he 
cried. ‘‘Come hither, comte; conic liither, vicomte.’’ 

Athos tried to find a passage through the heaps of linen 
and plate. 

“ Ah ! step over, step over! ’’ said the diiko, offering a 
full glass to Athos. The latter drank it; Raoul scarocly 
moistened his lips. 

“Here is your commission,’" said tho prince to Raoul. 

I had prepared it, reckoning upon you. You will go on 
before me as far as Antibes.’’ 

Yes, monseigneur.” 

“ Here is the order.” And De Beaufort gave Raoul the 
order. “ Do you know anything of the sea ? ” 

<*Yes, raonseigneur ; I have traveled with M. le 
Prince.” 

‘‘That is well. All these barges and lighters must be ' 
in attendance to form an escort and carry my provisions. 
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The army must be prepared to embark in a fortnight at 
the very latest.” 

“ That shall be done, monseigneur.” 

The present order gives you the right to visit and 
search all the isles along the coast ; you Avill there make 
the enrolments and levies you may want for me.” 

“ Yes, monsieur le due.” 

And as you are an active man, and will work freely, 
you will spend much money.” 

“ I hope not, monseigneur.” 

But 1 am sure you will. My intendant has prepared 
orders of a thousand livrcs, drawn upon the cities of the 
south ; he will give you a hundred of them. Now, dear 
vicomte, begone.” 

Athos interrupted the luince. “Keep your money, 
monseigneur ; war is to be waged among the Arabs with 
gold as well as lead.” 

“ I wish to try the contrary,” replied the duke ; “ and 
then you are acquainted with my ideavS upon the expedi- 
tion — plenty of noise, plenty of lire, and, if so it must be, 
1 shall disappear in the smoke.” Having spoken thus, 
M. de Beaufort began to laugh ; but his mirth was not re- 
ciprocated by Athos and Raoul. He perceived this at 
once. “ Ah,” said he, with tlie courteous egotism of his 
rank and age, “ you are such people as a man should not see 
after dinner ; you are cold, stiff, and diy when I am all fire, 
suppleness, and wine. No, devil take me ! I should always 
see you fasting, vicomte, and you, comte, if you wear such 
a face as that, you shall see me no more.” 

lie said this, pressing the hand of Athos, who replied 
with a smile,— “Monseigneur, do not talk so grandly be- 
cause you happen to have plenty of money. I predict 
that within a month you will be dry, stiff, and cold, in 
presence of your strong box, and that then, having Raoul 
at your elbow, fasting, you will be surprised to see him 
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gay, animated, and generous, because he will have some 
new crowns to offer you ” 

“ God grant it may be so ! ” cried the delighted duke. 

Comte, stay with me ! ” 

“ No, I shall go with Kaoul ; the mission with which 
you charge him is a troublesome and a diflicult one. Alone 
it would be too much for liim to execute. You do not 
observe, monseigneur, you have given him a command of 
the first order.” 

‘‘ And in your naval arrangements, too.” 

“That may be true. But one limls that such fine 
yoimg fellows as yoursougenerally doall that is required 
of them ? ” 

“ Monseigneur, T believe you will llnd nowhere so much 
zeal and intelligence, so inucli real hrav(*ry, as in Ibioul ; 
but if he failed to arrange your en)]>arkation, you would 
only meet the fate that you deserve.” 

“Humph ! you arc scolding me, then.” 

Monseigneur, to provision a fleeU to assemble a flotilla, 
to enroll your maritime force, would tak(' an admiral a 
year. Haoul is a cavalry officer, and you allow him 
a fortnight ? ” 

tell you he will do it.” 

“He may ; but I will go and help him.” 

“ To be sure you will ; I reckoned upon yon, and still 
further believe that when we arc once at Toulon you will 
not let him depart alone.” 

“ Oh ! ” said Athos, shaking his hejnl. 

“ Patience ! patience ! ” 

“ Monseigneur, permit us to take our leave.” 

“ Begone, then, and may my goml hi ok attend you.” 

“Adieu! monseigneur; and may your own good luck 
attend you likewise.” 

“ Here is an expedition admirably commenced ! ” said 
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Athos to his son. “No provisions — no store flotilla! 
What can be done, thus ? ” 

“ Humph ! ’’ murmured Raoul ; “ if all are going to do 
as I am, i)rovisions will not be wanted ’’ 

“ Monsieur,” replied Athos, sternly, “ do not be unjust 
and senseless in your egotism, or your grief, whichever 
you please to call it. If you set out for this war 
solely with the intention of getting killed therein you 
stand in need of nobody, and it was scarcely worth while 
to recommend you to M. de Beaufort. But when you 
have been introduced to the piinco commandant — 
when you have accepted the responsibility of a post in his 
army, the question is no longer about you^ but about all 
those poor soldiers, who as well as you have hearts and 
bodies, who will weep for their country and endure all the 
necessities of their condition. Remember, Raoul, that 
officers are ministers as useful to the world as priests, and 
that they ought to have more charity.” 

“ Monsieur, I know it and have practiced it ; I would 
have continued to do so still, but ” 

“ You forget also that you are of a country that is proud 
of its military glory ; go and die if you like, but do not die 
without honor and without advantage to France. Cheer 
up, liaoul ! do not let my words grieve you ; I love you, 
jmd wish to see you perfect.” 

“ I love your reproaches, monsieur,” said the young 
man, mildly ; “ they alone may cure me, because they prove 
to me that some one loves me still.” 

“ And now, Raoul, let us be off ; the weather is so fine, 
the heavens so clear, those heavens which we always find 
above our heads, which you will see more clear still at 
Gigelli, and which will speak to you of me there, as they 
speak to me here of God.” 

The two gentlemen, after having agreed on tliis point, 
talked over the wild freaks of the duke, convinced that 
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France would bo served in a very incomplete manner, as 
regarded both spirit and practice, in the ensuing expe- 
dition ; and having summed up the ducal policy under the 
one word vanity, they set forward, in obedience rather to 
their will than destiny. The sacrilicc was half accom- 
plished 


CHAPTER XX. 

THE 8 I L V K K ]> IS IT. 

The journey passed oil pretty well. Atlios and liis son 
traversed France at the rale of lifte('n leagues jier day ; 
sometimes more, sometimes less, according to tlie, intensity 
of Raoul’s grief. It took them a fortnight to reach Tou- 
lon, and they lost all traces of D’Arlagnan at Anlihijs. 
They were forced to believe that tlie captain of the mus- 
keteers was desirous of ju’cserving an incognito on his 
route, for Athos derived from liis iiajiiiries an assurance 
that such a cavalier as he described had exrliangcd 
his horse for a wclhclosed carriage on quitting Avi- 
gnon. Raoul was much affected at not niecding with 
D’Artagnan. Ilis affectionate heart Iong(id to take a 
farewell and receive consolation from Uiat heart of steel. 
Athos knew from experience that D’Artagnau became 
impenetrable when engaged in any serious affair, whetlier 
on his own account, or on the service of the king. He even 
feared to offend his friend, or thwart him by too pressing 
inquiries. And yet when Raoul commenced his lalior of 
classing the flotilla, and got together the cMalands and 
lighters to send them to Toulon, one of the fishermen told 
the comte that his boat had been laid up to refit since a 
trip he had made on account of a gentleman who was in 
gr^t haste to embark. Athos, beheving that this man 
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was telling a falsehood in order to be left at liberty to fish, 
and so gain more money when all his companions were 
gone, insisted upon having the details. The fisherman 
informed him that six days previously, a man had come 
in the night to hire his boat, for the purpose of visiting 
the island of St. Honorat. The price was agreed upon, 
but the gentleman had arrived with an immense carriage 
case, which he insisted upon embarking, in spite of the 
many difficulties that opposed the operation. The fisher- 
man wished to retract. He had even threatened, but 
his threats had procured him nothing but a shower of 
blows from the gentleman’s cane, which fell upon his 
shoulders sharp and long. Swearing and grumbling, he 
had recourse to the syndic of his brotherhood at Antibes, 
who administer justice among themselves and protect each 
other ; but the gentleman had exhibited a certain paper, at 
sight of which the syndic, bowing to the very ground, en- 
joined obedience from the fisherman, and abused him for 
having been refractory. They then departed with the 
freight. 

“ But all this does not tell us,” said Athos, “ how you 
injured your boat.” 

“ This is the way. I was steering towards St. Hono- 
rat as the gentleman desired me; but he changed his 
mind, and pretended that I could not pass to the south 
of the abbey.” 

“ And why not ? ” 

Because, monsieur, there is in front of the square 
tower of the Benedictines, towards the southern point, the 
bank of the 3£oi7icsP 

“ A rock ? ” asked Athos. 

“ Level with the water, but below water ; a dangerous 
passage, yet one I have cleared a thousand times ; the 
gentleman required me to land him at Ste.-Marguerite’s.” 
‘‘WeU” 
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“Well, monsieur!” cried the fisherman, willx his jpro- 
ven^al accent, “ a man is a sailor, or ho is not ; ho knows 
his course, or ho is nothing but a fresh-w.'iter lubber. I 
was obstinate, and wished to try the channel. I'ho 
gentleman took me by the collar, and told me quietly ho 
would strangle me. My mate aiinotl liiuiself with a 
hatchet, and so did I. We had the affront of tho night 
before to pay him out for. Hut tlie gentleman drew his 
sword, and used it in such an astonishingly rapid manner, 
that we neither of us could get near him. I was about to 
hurl my hatchet at his he.ad, and I had a right to do so, 
hadn’t I, monsieur? for a sailor ahoard is master, as a 
citizen is in his chamber ; I was going, tlien, in self-de- 
fence, to cut tho gentleman in two, when, all at once — 
believe me or not, monsieur — tlie great caiTiugo ease 
opened of itself, I don’t know liow, and tlx're eamo out of 
it a sort of a phantom, his head covered witli a black hel- 
met and a black mask, something terrible to look upon, 
which came towards me thieatening with its list.” 

“ And that was ” said Athos. 

“ That was the devil, monsieur ; for tho gentleman, with 
great glee, cried out on seeing him : ‘ Ah ! thank you, mon- 
seigneur ! ’ ” 

“ A most strange story ! ” murmured the comte, looking 
at Raoul. 

“ And what did you do ? ” asked the latter of the fisher- 

man. 

“Tou must know, monsieur, that two jxxor men, .such 
as we are, could be no match for two gentlemen ; hut 
when one of them turned out to be the devil wo had no 
earthly chance! My companion and I did not stop to 
consult one another ; we made Vmt one junij) into the sea, 
for we were within seven or eight hundred feet of the 
shore.” 

“WeU, and then?” 
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“ Why, and then, monseigneur, as there was a little 
wind from the southwest, the boat drifted into the sands 
of Sainte- Marguerite’s.” 

“ Oh ! — ^but the travelers ?” 

“ Bah ! you need not be uneasy about them ! It was 
pretty plain that one was the devil, and protected the 
other ; for when we recovered the boat, after she got afloat 
again, instead of finding these two creatures injured by 
the shock, we found nothing, not even the carriage or the 
case.” 

“Very strange! very strange!” repeated the comte. 
“ But after that, what did you do, my friend ? ” 

“ I made my complaint to the governor of Sainte-Mar- 
guerite’s, who brought my finger under my nose by tell- 
ing mo if I plagued him with such silly stories he would 
have me Hogged.” 

“ What! did the governor himself say so?” 

“Yes, monsieur; and yet my boat was injured, seri- 
ously injured, for the prow is left upon the point of Sainte- 
Marguerite’s, and the carpenter asks a hundred and twenty 
livres to repair it.” 

“ Very well,” replied Raoul ; “ you will be exempted 
from the service. Go.” 

“We will go to Sainte-Marguerite’s, shall we?” said 
the comte to Bragelonne, as the man walked away. 

“Yes, monsieur, for there is something to be cleared up; 
that man does not seem to me to have told the truth.” 

“Nor to mo either, Raoul. The story of the masked 
man and the carriage having disappeared, may be told to 
conceal some violence these fellows have committed upon 
their passengers m the open sea, to pmtish him for his per- 
sistence in embarking.” 

“ I formed the same suspicion ; the carriage was more 
likely to contain property than a man.” 

“We shall see to that, Raoul. The gentleman very 
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much resembles D’Artagnan ; I recognize his methods of 
proceeding. Alas! ^ve are no longer Ihe young iuvinci- 
bles of former days. Who knows whether the hatchet or 
the iron bar of this miserable coaster lias not succeeded 
in doing that which the best blades of Europe, balls, and 
bullets have not been able to do in foi’ty years ? ” 

That same day they set out for SainloMargnerite’s, on 
board a chaasc-marcc come from Toulon under orders. 
The impression they experienced on landing was a singu- 
larly pleasing one. The islaial s(*enied loaded with liowers 
and fruits. In its cultivated part it served as a garden 
for the governor. Orange, poinegranale, and fig trees 
bent beneath the weight of lh(‘ir gohlen or jairple fruits. 
All round this garden, in the uneuUivated p.irts, r4*d ])ar- 
tridges ran about in cove^-^s uTiiong the b]'anibl(\s and tufts 
of junipers, and at every step of the eojnte and Ibxonl a 
terrified rabbit quitted liis thyme and liealh to scaittle 
away to the burrow. In fact, lliis fortunate isle was un- 
inhabited. Flat, offering nothing but a tiny bay for tho 
convenience of embarkation, and under tlie protection of 
the governor, who went shares with them, smugglers 
made use of it as a provisional cntre]}6(y at the expense of 
not killing the giimo or devastating the garden. With 
this compromise, the governor was in a situation to lie 
satisfied wth a garrison of eight men to guard Ins for- 
tress, in which twelve cannons accumulated coats of moldy 
green. Tho governor was a sort of happy farmer, harvest- 
ing wines, figs, oil, and oranges, preserving his citrons 
and cedraies in the sun of his casemaUiS. Tlie fortress, 
encircled by a deep ditch, its only guardian, arose like 
three heads upon turrets connected with each other by 
terraces covered with moss. 

Athos and Raoul wandered for some time round tho 
fences of the garden \vithout finding any one to introduce 
them to the governor. They ended by makini: their own 
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way into the garden. It was at the hottest time of the 
day. Each living thing sought its shelter under grass or 
stone. The heavens spread their fiery veils as if to stifle 
all noises, to envelop all existences ; the rabbit under the 
broom, the fly under the leaf, slept as the wave did 
beneath the heavens. Athos saw nothing living but a 
soldier, upon the terrace beneath the second and third 
court, who was carrying a basket of provisions on his 
head. This man returned almo,st immediately without 
his basket, and disappeared in the shade of his sentry- 
box. Athos supposed ho must have been carrying dinner 
to some one, and, after having done so, returned to dine 
himself. All at once they heard some one ctill out, and 
raising their heads, perceived in the frame of the bars of 
the window something of a white color, like a hand that 
was waved backwards and forwards — something shining, 
like a polished weai)on struck by tlie rays of the sun. 
And before they were .able to ascertain what it was, a 
luminous train, accompanied by a hissuig sound in the 
air, called their attention from the donjon to the ground. 
A second dull noise was heard from the ditch, and Ilaoul 
ran to pick up a silver plate which was rolling along the 
dry sand. The hand that had thrown this plate made a 
sign to the two gentlemen, and then disappeared. Athos 
and Raoul, approaching each other, commenced an atten- 
tive examination of the dusty plate, and they discovered, 
in characters traced upon the bottom of it with the point 
of a knife, this inscription : 

“ lam the brother of the kimj of Frame — a prisoner to- 
^(ty — a madman to-morrow. French gentlemen and Christ- 
ians, pray to God for the soul and the reason of the so?i of 
your old rulers,’’^ 

The plate fell from the hands of Athos whilst Raoul 
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What is the meaning of this ? ” asked Athos. “ What ! 
were we to be shot without warning ? ” 

“ It was I who was going to shoot you, and if the gover- 
nor missed you, I should not have missed you, my dear 
friends. How fortunate it is that I am accustomed to taEe 
along aim, instead of firing at the instant I raise my wean- 
on I I thought I recognized you. Ah ! my dear friends, 
how fortunate ! ” And D’Artagnan wiped his brow, for 
he had run fast, and emotion with him was not feigned. 

ITow ! ” said Athos. “ And is the gentleman who fired 
at us the governor of the fortress ? ” 

“ In person.” 

“And why did he lire at us? What have we done to 
him ? ” 

“ Pardieu / You received what the prisoner threw to 
you ? ” 

“ Tliat is true.” 

“ Tliat plate— the prisoner has written something on it, 
has he not ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Good Heavens ! I was afraid he had.” 

And H’Artagnan, with all the marks of mortal disquiet- 
ude seized the plate, to read the inscription. When he 
had read it, a fearful pallor spread across his counte- 
nance. “ Oh ! good heavens ! ” repeated he. “ Silence !— 
Here is tlie governor.” 

“ And what will he do to us ? Is it our fault ?” 

“ It is true, then ? ” said Athos, in a subdued voice. “It 
is true ? ” 

“ Silence ! I tell you — silence ! If he only believes you 
can read ; if he only suspects you have understood ; I love 
you, my dear friends, I would willingly be killed for yon. 
But ” 

“ ‘But ’ ” said Athos and llaoul. 

“ But I could not save you from perpetual imprisonment 
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if I saved you from death. Silence, then I SUence again 1 

The governor came up, having crossed the ditch upon a 
plank bridge. 

“Well ! said he to D’Artagnan, “what stops us ? ” 

“ You are Spaniards — you do not understand a word of 
French,’’ said the eaptam, eagerly, to his friends in a low 
voice. 

“Well!” replied lie, addressing the governor, “I was 
right; these gentlemen are two Spanish captains with 
whom I was acquainted at Ypres, last year; they don’t 
know a word of French.” 

“ Ah ! ” said the governor, sharply. “ And yet they 
were trying to read the inscription on the pla ten” 

D’Artagnan took it out of his hands, elfacing the char- 
acters with the point of his sword. 

“IIow!” cried the governor — “wliat are you doing? 
I cannot read them now ! ” 

“It is a state secret,” replied D’Artagnan, bluntly; 
“and as you know that, according to the king’s orders, it 
is under the penalty of death any one should penetrate it, 
I will, if you like, allow you to read it, and have you shot 
immediately afterwards.” 

During this apostrophe — half serious, half ironical — 
Athos and Raoul preserved the coolest, most unconcerned 
silence. 

“But, is it possible,” said the governor, “that these 
gentlemen do not comprehend at least some words ?” 

“ Suppose they do ! If they do understand a few spoken 
words, it does not follow that they should understand 
what Is written. They cannot even read Spanish. A 
noble Spaniard, remember, ought never to know how to 
read.” 

The governor was obliged to be satisfied with these ex- 
planations, but he was still tenacious. “ Invite these 
gentlemen to come to the fortress,” said he. 
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“ That I will willingly do. I was about to propose it 
to you.” The fact is, the captain had quite another idea, 
and would have wished his friends a himdred leagues off. 
Bqt he was obliged to make the best of it. He addressed 
the two gentlemen in Spanish, givmg them a polite in- 
vitation, which they accepted. They -all turned towards 
the entrance of the fort, and, the incident being at an end, 
the eight soldiers returned to their delightful leisure, for 
a moment disturbed by this unexpected adventure. 


CHAPTER X2k 

CAPTIVE AND JAII. BRS. 

WnKN they had entered the fort, and wMst the gover- 
nor was making some preparations for the reception of 
his guests — “ Come,” said Athos, “let us have a word of 
explanation whilst we arc alone.” 

“ It is simply this,” replied the musketeer. “ I have 
conducted hither a prisoner, who the king commands shall 
not be seen. You came here, ho has throwm something 
to you through the lattice of his window ; I was at dinner 
with the governor, I saw the object thrown, and I saw 
Kaoul pick it up. It does not tako long to understand 
this. I midcrstood it, and I thought you in mtelligence 
with my prisoner. And then ” 

“And then — you commanded us to be shot.” 

“ Ma foi.' T admit it ; but, if I was the first to seize a 
musket, fortunately, I was the last to take aim at you.” 

“ If you had killed me, D’Artagnan, I should have had 
the good fortune to die for the royal house of France, and 
it would be an honor to die by your hand— -you, its noblest 
and most loyal defender.” 
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“What the devil, Athos, do you mean by the royal 
house?” stammered D’Artagnan. “ You don’t mean that 
you, a well-informed and sensible man, can place any faith 
in the nonsense written by an idiot ? ” 

“ I do believe in it.” 

“ With so much the more reason, my dear chevalier, 
from your having orders to kill all those who do believe 
in it,” said Ihvoul. 

“ That is because,” replied the captain of the musketeers 
— “ because every calumny, hoAvever absurd it may bo, has 
the almost certain chance of becoming popular.” 

“ No, D’Artagnan,” replied Athos, promptly ; “ but be- 
cause the king is not willmg that the secret of his family 
should transpire among the people, and cover with shame 
the executioners of the son of Louis XI II.” 

“Do not talk in such a childish manner, Athos, or I 
shall begin to think you have lost your senses. Besides, 
explain to me how it is possible Louis Xlll. should have 
a son in the Isle of Sainte-Marguerite?” 

“A son whom you have brought hither masked, in a 
fishing boat,” said Athos. “ Why noti' ” 

D’Artagnan was brought to a pause. 

“ Oh ! ” said he ; “ whence do you know that a fishing- 
boat ?” 

“Brought you to Sainte-Marguoribi’s with the carriage 
containing the prisoner — with a iirisoner whom you styled 
monseigneur. Oh! lam acquainted with all that,” re- 
sumed the comte. .D’Artagnan bit his mustache. 

“ If it were true,” said he, “ that I had brought hither 
in a boat and with a carriage a masked prisoner, nothing 
proves that this prisoner must be a prince — a prmce of 
the house of France ? ” 

“Ask Aramis such riddles,” replied Atho.s coolly. 

“Aramis,” cried the musketeer, quite at a stand. 
“ Have you seen Aramis ? ” 
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“ After hia discomfiture at Vaux, yes ; T have seen Ara- 
mis, a fugitive, pursued, bewildered, ruined ; and Aramis 
has told me enough to make me believe in the complaints 
this unfortunate young prince cut upon the bottom of the 
plate.” 

D’Artagnan’s head sunk on his breast in some confu- 
sion. “ This is the way,” said he, “ in which God turns 
to nothmg that which men call wisdom ! A fine secret 
must that be of which twelve or fifteen persons hold the 
tattered fragments ! Athos, cursed be the chance which 
has brought you face to face with me in this affair ! for 
now ” 

“Well,” said Atlins, with his customary mild severity, 
“is your secret lost because I know it? Consult your 
memory, my friend. Have I not borne secrets heavier 
tlian this ?” 

“You have never borne one so dangerous,” replied 
D’Artagnan, in a tone of sadness. “I have something 
like a sinister idea that ail who are concerned with this 
secret will die, and die unhappily.” 

“ The will of God bo done! ” said Athos, “but here is 
your governor.” 

D’Artagnan and his friends immediately resumed their 
parts. The governor, suspicious, and hard, behaved to- 
wards D’Avtagnau with a politeness almost amounting to 
obsequiousness. With respect to the travelers, he con- 
tented himself witt offering good cheer, and never taking 
his eye froir them. Athos and Raoul observed that he 
often tried fp“mbarrass them by sudden attacks, or to 
catch them off tlieir guard ; but neither the one nor the 
other gave him the least advauhige. What D’Artagnan 
had said was probable, if the governor did not believe it 
to be quite true. They rose from the table to repose 
awhile. 
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“What is this man’s name? I don’t like the looks of 
him,” said Athos to D’Artagnan in Spanish. 

“ De Saint-Mars,” replied the eaptain. 

“Ho is then, I suppose, the prince’s jailer?” 

“Eh! how can I tell? I may be kept at Sainto-Mar- 
guerite forever.” 

“ Oh ! no, not you ! ” 

“My friend, I am in the situation of a man who flnd.s a 
treasure in the midst of a desert. lie would like to carry 
it away, but he camiot ; he would like to leave it, but ho 
dares not. The king will not dare to recall me, for no 
one else would serve him as faithfully as I do; ho regrets 
not having me near him, from being aware that no one 
would be of so much service near his person iis myself. 
But it will happen as it may please flod.” 

“But,” observed Raoul, “ your not Ixjing certain proves 
that your situation here is provisional, ami you will 
return to Paris ?” 

“Ask these gentlemen,” interrupted the governor, 
“what was their purpose in coming to Saintc-Margue- 
rite ? ” 

“They came from learning there was a convent of 
Benedictines at Sainte-Honorat wliicdi is considered 
curious ; and from being told there was excellent shoot- 
ing in the island.” 

“ That is quite at their service, as well as yours,” re- 
plied Saint-Mars. 

D’Artagnan politely thanked him. 

“ When will they depart ? ” added the governor. 

** To-morrow,” replied D’Artagnan, 

M. de Saint-Mars went to make his rounds, and left 
D’Artagnan alone with the pretended Spaniards. 

“ Oh ! ” exclaimed the musketeer, “ here is a life and a 
society that suit me very little. I command this man, 
and he bores me, mordioux ! Come, let us have a shot oz 
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two at the rabbits, the walk will be beautiful, and not 
fatiguing. The whole island is but a league and a half in 
length, with the breadth of a league ; a real park. Lret us 
try to amuse ourselves.” 

“ As you please, D’Artagnan ; not for the sake of amus- 
ing ourselves, but to gain an opportunity for talking 
freely.” 

D’Artagnan made a sign to a soldier, who brought the 
gentlemen some guns, and then returned to the fort. 

‘‘And now,” said the musketeer, “answer me the ques- 
tion put to you by that black-looking Saint-Mars : What 
did you come to do at the Lerin Isles?” 

“To bid you farewell.” 

“ Bid me farewell ! What do you mean by that? Is 
Raoul going anywhere ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Tlien I will lay a wnger it is with M. de Beaufort.” 

“With M. do Beaufort it is, my dear friend. You 
always guess correctly.” 

“ l^h'om habit.” 

Whilst the two friends were commencing their conver- 
sation, Raoul, with his head hanging down and his heart 
oppressed, seated himself on a mossy rock, liis gun across 
his knees, looking at the sea — looking at the heavens, 
and listening to the voice of his soul; he allowed the 
sportsmen to attain a considerahle distance from him, 
D’Artagnan remarked his absence. 

“ He has not recovered the blow? ” said he to Athos. 

“ lie is struck to death.” 

“Oh! your fears exaggerate^ I hope. Raoul is of a 
tempered nature. Arouml all hearts as noble as his, 
there is a second envelope that forms a cuirass. The 
Qi*st bleeds, the second resists.” 

“ No,” replied Athos, “ Raoul will die of it.” 

** Mordioitx / ” said Dh\i*tagnan, in a melancholy tone. 
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And he did not add a word to this exclamation. Theu^ a 
minute after, Why do you let him go?” 

“ Because he insists on going.” 

“And why do you not go with liim ?” 

“ Because I could not bear to see him die.” 

D’Artagnan looked his friend earnestly in the face. 
“You know one thing,” continued the comte, leaning 
upon the arm of the captain; “you know that in the 
course of my life I have been afraid of but few tilings. 
Well ! I have an incessant, gnawing, insurmountable f(‘ar 
that an hour will come in wliich I shall hold tho dead 
body of that boy in my arms.” 

“ Oh ! ” murmured D’Artagnaii ; “ oil ! ” 

“ lie will die, I know, I have a i>erfect conviction of 
that; but I would not see him die.” 

“How is this, Athos? you come and place yourself in 
the presence of the bravest man you say you have ever 
seen, of your own D’Artagnan, of that man without an 
equal, as you formerly called liim, and you come and toll 
him with your arms folded that you arc afraid of witness- 
hig the death of your son, you who liavc seen all that can 
be seen in this world ! Why have yon lliis hiar, Athos? 
Man upon this earth must expect everything, and ought 
to face everything ” 

“Listen to me, my friend. After having worn myself 
out upon this earth of which you speak, I have preserved 
but two religions; that of life, friendsliip, iny duty as a 
father — that of eternity, love and respect for God. Now, 
I have within me the revelation that if CTod should decree 
that my friend or my son should render up his last sigh 
in my presence — oh I no I cannot even tell you, D’Arta- 
gnan!” 

“ Speak, speak, tell me ! ” 

“ I am strong against everything, except against the 
death of those I love. For that only there is no remedy. 
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He who dies, gains ; he who sees others die, loses. Ho, 
this it is — to know that I should no more meet on earth 
him whom I now behold with joy ; to know that there 
would nowhere be a D’ Artagnan any more, nowhere again 
be a Raoul, oh ! I am old, look you, I have no longer 
courage ; T pray God to spare me in my weakness ; but if 
he struck me so plainly and in that fashion, I should 
curse him. A Christian gentleman ought not to curse his 
God, D’ Artagnan ; it is enough to once have cursed a 
king!” 

“ Humph ! ” sighed D’ Artagnan, a little confused by 
this violent tempest of grief- 

“ Let me speak to him, Athos. Who knows ? ” 

“ Trj% if you please, but I am convinced you will not 
succeed.” 

“ I will not attempt to console him. I will serve him.” 

“ You will ? ” 

“Doubtless,! will. Do you think this would be the 
first time a woman had repented of an infidelity? I wUl 
go to him, I tell you.” 

Athos shook his head, and continued his walk alone. 
DhVrtagnan, cutting across the bramble.s rejoined Raoul 
and held out his hand to him. “ Well, Raoul ! You have 
something to say to me ? ” 

“ I have a kindness to ask of you,” replied Bragelonne. 

“ Ask it, then.” 

“ You will some day return to France?” 

“ I hope so.” 

“ Ought I to write to Mademoiselle de la Vallidre P ” 

“ No, you must not.” 

“ But I have many things to say to her.” 

“ Go and say them to her, then.” 

“ Never ! ” 

“ Pray, what virtue do you attribute to a letter, which 
your speech might not possess? ” 
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“ Perhaps you are right.” 

“ She loves the king,” saitl D’Artagnan, bluntly ; “ and 
she is an honest girl.” llaoul started. “ And you, you ! 
whom she abandons, she, perhaps, loves better than she 
does the kipg, but after another fashion.” 

“ D’Artagnan, do you believe she loves the king?” 

“ To idolatry. Tier heart is inaccessible to any other 
feeling. You might continue to live near her, and would 
be her best friend.” 

“ All ! ” exclaimed Raoul, with a passionate burst of 
repugnance at such a hideous hope. 

“ Will you do so?” 

“ It would be base.” 

“ That is a very absurd word, which would lead me to 
think slightly of your understanding. Please to under- 
stand, Raoul, that it is never base to do that which is im- 
posed upon us by superior force. If your heart says to 
you, ‘ Go there, or <lie,’ why go, Raoul. Was she base or 
brave, she whom you loved, in preferring the king to you, 
the king whom her heart commanded her imiieiuously to 
prefer to you? No, she was the bravest of women. Do, 
then, as she has done. Oblige yourself. Do you know 
one thing of which I am sure, liaoul ? ” 

“ What is that?” 

“ Why, that by seeing her closely with the eyes of a 

jealous man ” 

“Well?” 

“ Well ! you would cease to love her.” 

“ Then I am decided, my dear D’Artagnan.” 

“ To set off to see her again ? ” 

“ No ; to set off that I may 7Mver see her again. I wish 
to love her forever.” 

“ Ha ! I must confess,” replied the musketeer, “ that 
is a conclusion which I was far from expecting.” 

“ This is what I wish, my friend. You will see hei 
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again, and you will give her a letter which, if you think 
proper, will explain to her as to yourself, what is pass- 
ing in my heart. Read it ; I drew it up last night. Some- 
thing told me I should see you to-day.” He held the 
letter out, and D’Artagnan read : — 

“ Mademoiselle, — You are not wrong in my eyes in 
not loving me. You liave only been guilty of one fault 
towards me, that of having left me to believe you loved me. 
This error will cost me my life. I pardon you, but I can- 
not pardon myself. It is said that happy lovers are deaf 
to the sorrows of rejected lovers. It will not be so with 
you, who did not love me, save with anxiety. I am sure 
that if I had persisted in endeavoring to change that friend- 
ship into love, you would have yielded out of a fear of 
bringing about my death, or lessening the esteem I had 
for you. It is much more delightful to me to die, know- 
ing that yo>c arc free and satisfied. How much, then, 
will you love me, when you will no longer fear either my 
presence or reproaches ? You will love me, because, how- 
ever charming a new love may appeal* to you, God has not 
made me in anything inferior to him you have chosen, 
and because my devotedness, my sacrifice, and my pain- 
ful end will assure me, iu your eyes, a certain superiority 
over him. I have allowed to escape, in the candid credu- 
lity of my heart, the treasure T possessed. Many people tell 
mo that you loved me enough to lend me to hope you 
would have loved me much. That idea takes from my 
mind all bitterness, and leads me only to blame myself. 
You will accept this last farewell, and you will bless me 
for having taken refuge in the inviolable asylum where 
hatred is extinguished, and where all love endures forever. 
Adieu, mademoiselle. If your happiness could be pur- 
chased by the last drop of my blood, I would shed that 
drop. I willingly make the sacrifice of it to my misery 1 
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« The letter reads very well,” said the captain. “ I have 
only one fault to find with it.” 

“ Tell me what that is ! ” said Raoul. 

“ Why, it is, that it tells everything, except the tiling 
which exhales, like a mortal poison, from your eyes and 
from your heart ; except the senseless love which still 
consumes you.” Raoul grow paler, but remained silent. 

“ Why did you not write simply these words ; — 

“ ‘ Mademoiselle,— Instead of cursing you, I love you 
and I die.’ ” 

“ That is true,” exclaimed Raoul, with a sinister kind 
of joy. 

And tearing the letter he had just taken back, he wrote 
the following words upon a leaf of his tablets 

“ To procure the happiness of once more telling you 
I love you, I commit the baseness of writing to you; 
and to punish myself for that baseness, 1 die.” And he 
signed it. 

“ You will give her these tablets, captain, will you not ? ” 

“ When?” asked the latter. 

“ On the day,” said Rragelonne, pointing to the last sen- 
tence, “ on the day when y<m c.an place a date under these 
words.” And he sprang away quickly to join Athos, 
who was returning w'ith slow steps. 

As they re-entered the fort, the sea rose with tliat rapid, 
gusty vehemence which chameterizes the Mediterranean ; 
the iJl-humor of the element became a tempest. Some- 
thing shapeless, and tossed about violently by the waves, 
appeared just off the coast. 

“ What is that ? ” said Athos, — “ a wrecked boat ?” 

“ No, it is not a boat,” said D’Artagnan. 
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Pardon me,” said Raoul, “ there is a bark gaining the 
port rapidly.” 

“ Yes, there is a bark in the creek, which is prudently 
seeking shelter here ; but that which Athos points to in 
tliesand is not a boat at all — it has run aground.” 

‘‘ Yes, yes, I see it.” 

It is the carriage which I threw into the sea, after land- 
ing the prisoner.” 

“ Well ! ” said Athos, “if you take my advice, D’Arta- 
gnan, you will burn that carriage, in order that no vestige 
of it may remain, without which the fishermen of Antibes, 
who have believed they had to do with the devil, will en- 
deavor to prove that your prisoner was but a man.” 

Your advice is good, Athos, and T will this night have 
it carried out, or rather, I will carry it out myself ; but 
let us go in, for the rain falls heavily, and the lightning is 
terrific.” 

As they were passing over the ramparts to a gallery of 
which D’Artagnanhad tlie key, tliey saw M. de Saint- Mars 
directing his steps towards the cliamber inhabited by the 
prisoner. Upon a sign from D’Artagnan, they concealed 
themselves in an angle of the staircase. 

“ What is it?” said Athos. 

“ You will see. Lrook. The prisoner is returning from 
chapel.” 

And they saw, by the red flashes of lightning against 
the violet fog Avhich the wind stamped upon the bank- 
ward sky, they saw pass gravely, at six paces behind the 
governor, a man clothed in black and masked by a vizor 
of polished steel, soldered to a helmet of the same nature, 
which altogether enveloped the whole of his head. The 
fire of the heavens east red reflections on the polished sur- 
face, and these reflections, flying off capriciously, seemed to 
be angry looks launched by the unfortunate, instead of 
imprecations. In the middle of the gallery, the prisoner 
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stopped for a moment, to contemplate the infinite horizon, 
to respire the sulphurous perfumes of the tempest, to 
drink in thirstily the hot rain, and to breathe a sigh re- 
sembling a smothered groan. 

« Come on, monsieur,’’ said Saint-Mars, sharply to the 
prisoner, for he already became uneasy at seeing him look 
so long beyond the walls. “ Monsieur, come on ! ” 

“ Say monseigneur ! ” cried Atlios, from liis corner, 
with a voice so solemn and terrilde, that the governor trein- 
bled from head to foot. Athos insisted upon respect be- 
ing paid to fallen majesty. The piisoner turned round. 

“Who spoke?” asked Saint-Mars. 

“ It was I,” replied D’Artagnan, showing liimself 
promptly. “ You know that is the order.” 

“ Call me neither monsieur nor moiiseigncur,” said the 
prisoner in his turn, in a voice that penet raie<l to the very 
soul of Raoul ; “ call me Accursed ! ” lie passed on, and 
the iron door croaked after him. 

“ There goes a truly unfortunate man ! ” murmured tlio 
musketeer in a hollow wluspcr, pointing out to Ituoul the 
chamber inhabited by the prince. 


CnAPTER XXII. 

PROMISKB. 

Scarcely had D’Artagnan re-entered his apartment 
with his two friends, when one of the soldiers of the fort 
came to inform him that the governor was seeking him. 
The bark which Raoul had perceived at sea, and which 
appeared so eager to gain the port, came to Sainte-Mar- 
guerite with an important dispatch for the captain of the 
musketeers. On opening it, D’Artagnan recognized the 
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writing of the king: “I should think,” said Louis XIV., 
“you will have completed the execution of my orders, 
Monsieur D’Artagnan ; return, then, immediately to Paris, 
and join me at the Louvre.” 

“ There is the end of my exile ! ” cried the musketeer 
with joy ; “ God l)e praised, I am no longer a jailer ! ” 
And he showed the letter to Athos. 

“ So, then, you must leave us? ” replied the latter, in a 
melancholy tone. 

“Yes, but to meet again, dear friend, seeing that Raoul 
is old enough now to go alone with M. cle Beaufort, and will 
prefer his father going bacjk in company with M. d’Arta- 
gnan, to forcing him to travel two Inmdred leagues soli- 
tarily to reach home at La Fere ; will you not, Raoul ?” 

“ Certainly,” stammered the latter, with an expression 
of tender regret. 

“No, no, my friend,” interrupted Athos, “ I will never 
quit liiioul till the day his vessel disappears on the 
horizon. As long as lie remains in France he shall not 
be separated from me.” 

“As you please, dear friend ; but we will, at least, leave 
Sainte-Marguerito together ; take advantage of the bark 
that will convey me hack to Antibes.” 

“With all my heart ; we caimot too soon be at a dis- 
tance from this fort, and from the spectacle that shocked 
us so just now.” 

The three friends quitted the little isle, after paying 
their respects to the governor, and by the last flashes of 
the departhig tempest they took their farewell of the 
white walls of the fort. D’Artagnan parted from his friend 
that same night, after having seen fire set to the carriage 
upon the shore by the orders of Saint-Mars, according to 
the advice the captain had given him. Before getting on 
horseback, and after leaving the arms of Athos: “My 
friends,” said he, “you bear too much resemblance to 
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two soldiers who are abandoning their post. Something 
warns me that Raoul will require being supported by you 
in his rank. Will you allow me to ask permission to 
go over into Africa with a hundred good ninskels? Tlio 
king will not refuse me, and I will take you with me.” 

“Monsieur d^Artagnan,” replied Raoul, pressing liis 
liand with emotion, “thanks for that olfm*, wliicli would 
give us more than we wisli, either monsieur le comto or 
I. I, who am young, stand in ne(*<l of labor of mind and 
fatigue of body ; monsieur le cojiite wauls tlie i)rof()undost 
repose. You are his best friend. I recommend liim to 
your care. In w^atching over him, you are holding both 
our souls in your hands.” 

“I must go ; my horse is all in a fret,” said D’Arta- 
gnan, with whom the most manifest sign of a liv(‘ly emo- 
tion was the change of ideas in convcrs.atio]). “(Vnuc, 
comte, how many days longer has Raoul io stay liere? ” 

“ Tlneo days at most.” 

“And how long will it take you to reaoli Iiome?” 

“Oh! a consideralde time,” replied Ailios. “I shall 
not like the idea of being separated too quickly from liaoul. 
Time will travel too fast of itself to recpiiro me U) aid it 
by distance. I shall only make half-stages.” 

“ And why so, my friend? Nothing is more dull than 
traveling slowly; and hostelry life does not become a 
man like you.” 

“ My friend, I came hither on post-horses ; but I wish 
to purchase two animals of a superior kind. Now, to take 
biiem home fresh, it would not 1)0 prudent to make them 
travel more than seven or eight leagues a day.” 

“ Where is Griinaud ?” 

“He arrived yesterday morning, with Raoul’s appoint- 
nents ; and I have left him to sleep.” 

“ That is, never to come back again,” D’Artagnan mif- 
ered to escape him. “Till we meet again, then, dear 

▼oi^ ▼. — 14 
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Athos — and if you are diligent, I shall embrace you tb« 
sooner,” So saying, he put his foot in the stirrup, which 
Raoul held, 

“ Farewell ! ” said the young man, embracing him. 

“ Farewell ! ” said D’Artagnan, as he got into his saddle, 

His horse made a movement which divided the cavalier 
from his friends. This scene had taken place in front of 
the house chosen by Athos, near the gates of Antibes, 
whither D’Artagnan, after liis supper, had ordered his 
horses to bo brought. The road began to branch off 
white and undulating in the vapors of the night. The 
horse eagerly respired the salt, sharp perfume of the 
marshes. D’Arhignan put him into a trot ; and Athos 
and liaoul sadly turned towards the house. All at once 
they heard the rapid approach of a horse’s steps, and at 
first believed it to l)e one of those singular repercussions 
which deceive the ear at every turn in a road. But it was 
really the return of the horseman. They uttered a cry of 
joyous surprise ; and tlie captain, springing to the ground 
like a young man, seized within his arms the two beloved 
heads of Athos and Ihioul. lie held them long embraced 
thus, Avithout speaking a word, or suffering the sigh 
which wiis bursting liis breast to escape him. Then, as 
rapidly as he had come back, he set off again, with a 
sharp application of his spurs to the sides of his fiery 
horse. 

“Alas ! ” said the comte, in a low voice, “ alas ! alas ! ” 

“ An evil omen ! ” on his side, said D’Artagnan to him- 
self, making up for lost time. “ I could not smile upon 
them. An evil omen ! ” 

The next day Griiuaud was on foot again. The service 
commanded by M. de Beaufort was happily accomplished. 
The flotilhi, sent to Toulon by the exertions of Raoul, had 
set out, dragging after it in little nutshells, almost invis- 
ible, the wives and friends of the fishermen and smugglers 
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put in requisition for the service of the fleet. The time, 
so short, which remained for the father and son to live 
together, appeared to go by with double rapidity, like 
some swift stream that flows towards eternity. Athos 
and Raoul returned to Toulon, which began to be fllled 
with the noise of carriages, with the noise of arms, the 
noise of neighing horses. The trinnjxders soandcd tlieir 
spirited marches ; the drummers signalized their strength ; 
the streets were overflowing witli soldiers, servants, and 
tradespeople. The Due de Deaufort was ev(ay wluav, super- 
intending the embarkation with the zeal au<l hiterest of a 
good captain. IIo encouraged the hundjlest of his com- 
panions *, he scolded his lieutenants, even those of tlie highest 
rank. Artillery, provisions, baggage, he insisted upon see- 
ing all himself. He examined the equipment of every sol- 
dier ; assured himself of the health and soundness of every 
horse. It was plain that, light, boastful, egotistical, in liis 
hotel, the gentleman became the soldier again — the higli no- 
ble, a captain — in face of the responsibility he had accepted. 
And yet, it must be admitted that, whatever was the care 
with whicli he presided over the xjreparations for depart- 
ui'e, it was easy to perceive careless precipitation, and 
the absence of all the precaution that make the French 
soldier the first soldier in tlio world, Localise, in that world, 
iie is the one most abandoned to his own physical and 
moral resources. All tilings having satisfied, or appe^ir- 
ng to have satisfied, the admiral, lie paid his compliments 
/O Raoul, and gave tlie last orders for sailing, which was 
)rdcred the next morning at daybreak. lie invited the 
lomte and his son to dine with him ; hut they, under a 
iretext of service, kept themselves apart. Gaining their 
lostelry, situated under the trees of the great Place, they 
ook their repast in haste, and Athos led Raoul to the 
ocks which dominate the city, vast gray mountains, 
whence the view is infinite, and embraces a liquid hor}:u/B 
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which appears, so remote is it, on a level with the rocks 
themselves. The night was fine, as it always is in these 
happy climes. The moon, rising behind the rocks, unrolled 
a silver sheet on the cerulean carpet of the sea. In the 
roadsteads maneuvered silently tlie vessels which had just 
taken their rank to facilitate the embarkation. The sea, 
loaded with pliosplioric light, opened beneath the hulls 
of the barks that transported the baggage and munitions, 
every dip of the prow plowed up this gulf of white flames ; 
from every oar dropped liquid diamonds. The sailors, re- 
joicing m the largesses of the admiral, were heard mur- 
muring their slow and artless songs. Sometimes the 
grinding of the chains was mixed with the dull noise of 
shot falling into the holds. Such harmonie.s, such a spec- 
tacle, oppress the heart like fear, and dilate it like hope. 
All this life speaks of death. Athos had seated himself 
with his son, upon the moss, among tlie brambles of the 
promontory. Around their heads passed and repassed 
largo bats, carried along by the fearful whirl of their blind 
chase. The feet of Ihioul were over the edge of the cliff, 
bathed in tliatvoid which is peo))led by vertigo, and pro- 
vokes to self-annihilation. When the moon had risen to 
its fullest height, caressing with light the neighboring 
peaks, when the watery mirror was illumined in its full 
extent, and the little red fires had made their openings in 
the black masses of every ship, Athos, collecting all his 
ideas and all his courage, said ; 

“God has made all these things that we see, Raoul ; He 
has made us als(^. — poor atoms mixed up with this mon- 
strous universe. Wo shine like those fires and those stars ; 
we sigh like those waves ; we suffer like those great ships, 
which are worn out in plowing the waves, in obeying the 
wind that urges them towanls an end, as the breath of 
God blows us towards a port. Everything likes to live, 
Raoul ; and everything seems beautiful to living things,’* 
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« Monsieur,” said Raoul, “ we have before us a beauti- 
ful spectacle ! ” 

“IIow good D’ Art agnail is!” interrupted At hos, sud- 
denly, “ and what a rare good fortune it is to be supported 
during a whole life by such a friend as ho is ! That ia 
what you have missed, Raoul ” 

“ A friend ! ” cried Raoul, I have wanted a friend ! ” 

‘‘ M. de Guiche is an agreeable companion,” resumed 
the comte, coldly, ^‘hiit I believe, in the limes in which 
you live, men are more engaged in their own interests and 
their own pleasures than th(‘y were in ours. You have 
sought a secluded life ; that is a gnjat happiness, but you 
have lost your strength tliereby. Wo four, more weaned 
from those delicate al)stra(‘tions that eonsliliite your joy, 
furnished much more resistance when misfoi I uno })r(jsented 
itself.” 

“ I have not interrupted yon, monsieu]’, to tell you that 
I had a friend, and that that friend is ]\r. (iuic'be. 
he is good and generous, and moreover lie loves me, Ihit 
I have lived under the guardianshii) of another fricaidship^ 
monsieur, as precious and as strong as tliat of wliich you 
speak, since it is ycnirs.” 

“ I have not been a friend fur you, Raoul,” said Athos* 

“Eh! monsieur, and in what respect not?” 

“Becairse T have given you reason to lliink that life has 
but one face, because, sad and severe, alas ! I have always 
cut off for you, without, God knows, wisliing to do so, the 
joyous buds that spring incessantly from the fair tree of 
youth; so that at this moment I repent of not Jiaving 
made of you a more expansive, dissipated, animated man.” 

“I know why you say that, monsieur. Ko, it is not 
you who have made me what I am ; it was love which 
took me at the time when children have only inclinations; 
it is the constancy natural to my character, which with 
other creatures is but habit. I believed that I should 
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always be as I was ; I thought Grod had cast me in a path 
quite clear, quite straight, bordered with fruits and flowers. 
I had ever watching over me your vigilance and strength. 
I believed myself to be vigilant and strong. Nothing pre- 
pared me; I fell once, and that once deprived me of 
courage for the whole of my life. It is quite true that I 
wrecked myself. Oh, no, monsieur ! you are nothing in 
my past but happiness — in my future but hope ! No, I 
have no reproach to make against life, such as you made 
it for me ; I bless you, and I love you ardently.” 

My dear Raoul, your words do me good. They prove 
to jne that y(m will act a little for mti in the time to come.” 

“ I shall only act for you, monsieur.” 

“ liaoul, wliat I have never hitherto done with respect to 
you, I will henceforward do. I will be your friend, not your 
fatlier. Wo will live in expanding ourselves, instead of 
living and holding ourselves prisoners, w'hen you come 
back. And that will be soon, will it not?” 

“ Certainly, monsieur, for such an expedition cannot 
last long.” 

“ Soon, then, Raoul, soon, instead of living moderately 
on my income, I will give you the capital of my estates. 
It vnll sufiice for launching you into the world till my 
death ; and you will give me, I hope, before that time, the 
consolation of not seemg ray I’ace extinct.” 

“ I will do all you may command,” said Raoul, much 
agitated. 

‘‘ It is not necessary, Raoul, that your duty as aide-de- 
rainp should lead you into too hazardous enterprises. 
You have gone through your ordeal ; you are knowm to 
bo a true man under fire. Remember that war with Arab^ 
is a war of snares, ambuscades, and assassinations.” 

“ So it is said, monsieur.” 

“ There is never much glory in falling in an ambuscade. 
It is a death which always implies a little rashness or 
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want of foresight. Often, indeed, he who falls in one meets 
with but little pity. Those who are not pitied, liaoul, 
have died to little purpose. Still further, tlie conqueror 
laughs, and we Frenchmen ought not to allow stupid 
infidels to triumph over our faults. Do you clearly under- 
stand what I am saying to you, Rjioul ? God forbid I should 
encourage you to avoid encoimters.” 

“I am naturally prudent, monsieur, and I have very 
good fortune,” said lUoul, with a smile whic.li chilled the 
heart of his poor father ; “ for,” Die young man hasi(?ned 
to add, ‘‘in twenty comhats througli which I have been, I 
liayeoiily received one scratch” 

“There is in addition,” said Athos, “the climate to be 
dreaded : that is an ugly end, to die of fever ! King 
Saint-LouivS prayed God to send him an arrow or the 
plague, rather than the fever.” 

“Oh, monsieur! with sobriety, witli reasonable ex- 
ercise ” 

“ I have already obtained from ]M. do Ileaufort a promise 
that his dispatches shall ])e sent off every fortniglit to 
France, You, as his aide-de-camp, will ]>e (3liarged with 
expediting them, and will bo sure not to forget in(3.” 

“No, monsieur,” said Ihioul, almost choked with 
emotion. 

“Besides, Kaoul, as you are a good Christian, and I am 
one also, we ought to reckon upon a more s}>ec;ial protec- 
tion of God and Ilis guardian angels. Promise me that 
if anything evil should hap])en to you, on any occasion, 
you will think of me at once.” 

“ First and at once ! Oh I yes, monsieur.” 

“And will call upon me?” 

“ Instantly.” 

“ You dream of me sometimes, do you not, Raoul ?” 

“Every night, monsieur. During my early youth I 
saw you in my dreams, calm and mild, with one hand 
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stretched out over iny head, and that it was which made 
me sleep so soundly— 

“ We lovoeiicli other too dearly,” said the comte, “ that 
from this moment, in which we separate, a portion of both 
our souls should not travel with one and the other of us, 
and should not dwell wherever wc may dwell. Whenever 
you may he sad, Raoul, I feel that my heart will be dis- 
solved in sadness ; and when you smile on thinking of 
mo, he assured you will send me, from however remote a 
distance, a vital scintillation of your joy.” 

“I will not promise you to he joyous,” replied the 
young man ; “hut you may he certain that I Avill never 
pass an hour without thinking of you, not one hour I 
swear, unless 'I shall he dead.” 

Athos could contain himself no longer ; he threw his arm 
round the neck of his son, and held him embraced with 
all the power of his heart. The moon began to bo now 
eclipsed by twilight; a golden band surrounded the 
horizon, announcing the approach of day. Athos threw 
his cloak over the shoulders of Raoul, and led liim back to 
the city, wdicre burdens and porters were already in 
motion, like a vast ant-hill. At the extremity of the 
plateau which Athos and Rragelonne were quitting, they 
saw a dark shadow' moving uneasily backw'ards and for- 
wards, as if in indecision or ashamed to be seen. It was 
Crimaud, w ho in bis anxiety, had tracked his master, and 
was there aw'aiting him. 

“Oh ! my good Orimaud,” cried Raoul, what do you 
waul? You are come to tell us it is time to be gone, 
have you imt ? 

^ “ Alone ? ” said Grimaiui, addressing Athos and point- 
ing to Raoul ill a tone of reproach, wdiich showed to what 
an extent the old man was troubled. 

“ Oh ! you are right ! ” cried the eomte. “ No, Raoul 
shall not go alone ; no, he shall not be left alone in a strange 
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land, without some friendly hand to support him, some 
friendly heart to recall t>o him all he loved ! ” 

‘‘ I ?” said Grimaud. 

“ You, yes, you ! ” cried Uaoul, touched to Uie inmost 
heart. 

‘‘Alas!” said Athos, “you are very old, my good 
Grimaud.” 

“ So much the better,” replied the latter, Avith an inex- 
pressible depth of feeling and intelligcmce. 

“ But the embarkation is begun,” said Itaoul, “and you 
are not prepared.” 

“Yes,” said Grimaud, showing the k(‘ys of his trunks, 
mixed with those of his young master. 

“But,” again objected Baoul, “yon cannot leave 
monsieur le comic thus alone; monsieur le comte whom 
you have never quitted?” 

Grimaud turned liis dimmed eyes upon Aibos and 
Raoul, as if to measure the strength of both. Tire comic 
uttered not a w^ord. 

“Monsieur Ic comte prefers my going,” said Grimaud, 

“ I do,” said Athos, l>y an inclination of ilic liead. 

At that moment the drums suddenly rolled, and the 
clarions filled the air Avith their inspiring notes. The 
regiments destined for 11 (*xpedition l)egan to del)oucli 
from the city. Tlu^y ad vaiic'cnl to llai nnniher of five, 
each composed of hu’ty companies. Royals marelied first, 
distinguished by their white uniform, faced with blue. 
The ordoiniancc colors, quartered cross-wise, violet and 
dead leaf, with a sprinkling of golden flev7'fi-(2edis^ left 
the white-colored flag with its cross, to domi- 
nate the whole. Musketeers at tlic Avings, with their 
forked sticks and their muskets on their shoulders ; pike- 
men in the center, Avith their lances, fourteen feet Li 
length, marched gayly towards the transports, which 
carried them in detail to the ships. The regiments of 
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Picardy, Navarre, Normandy, and Iloyal Vaisseau, fol- 
lowed after. M. de Beaufort had known well how to select 
his troops. lie himself was seen closing the march with 
his staif, — it would take a full hour before he could reach 
the sea. Raoul with Athos turned his steps slowly to- 
wards the beach, in order to take his place when the 
prince embarked. Giamaud, boiling witli tlie ardor of a 
young man, superintended the embarkation of Raoul’s 
baggage in tlic admiral’s vessel. Athos with his arm 
passed through that of the son he was about to lose, ab- 
sorbed in melancholy meditation, was deaf to every noise 
aromid him. An officer came quickly towards them to 
inform Raoul that M. de Beaufort wiis anxious to have 
him by his side. 

“ Have the kindness to tell the prince,” said Raoul, 
“ that I reciuest he will allow me this hour to enjoy the 
company of my father.” 

“ No, no,” said Athos, an aide-de-camp ought not thus 
to quit his general. Jdeaso to tell the prince, monsieur, 
that the vicomte will join him immediately.” The officer 
set off at a gallop. 

“ Whether avc part here or part there,” added the comte, 

it is no less a separation.” lie carefully brushed the 
dust from his son’s coat, and passed his hand over his hair 
as they walked along. “But, Raoul,” said he, “you 
M^aut money. M. de Beaufort’s train will be splendid, 
and I am certain it will be agreeable to you to purchase 
horses and arms, which are very dear things in Africa. 
Now, as you are not actually in the service of the king or 
M. de Beaufort, and are simply a volunteer, you must 
not reckon upon either pay or largesse. But I should not 
like you to Avant for anything at Gigelli. Here are two 
hundred pistoles ; if you would please me, Raoul, spend 
them.” 

Raoul pressed the hand of his father, and, at the turning 
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of a street they saw M. de Beaufort, mounted on a mag- 
nificent white genet, which responded by graceful curvets 
to the applause of the women of the city. The duke called 
Raoul, and held out his hand to the comte. lie spolce to 
him for some time, -with such a kindly expression, that 
the heart of the poor father even felt a little comforted. 
It was, however, evident to both father and son that their 
walk amounted to nothing less than a punishment. 
There was a terrible moment — that at which, on quitting 
the sands of the shore, the soldiers and sailors exchanged 
the last kisses with their f amilies and friends ; a supreme 
moment, in which notwithstanding the clearness of the 
heavens, the warmth of the sun, of the perfumes of the 
air, and the ri(!h life that was circulating in their veins, 
everything appeared black, everything bitter, everything 
created doubts of Th-ovidence, nay at the most, of God. It 
was customary for the admiral and his suite to embark 
last ; the cannon waited to announce, with its formidable 
voice, that the leader had placed his foot on board his 
vessel. Athos forgetful of both tlie admiral and the fleet, 
and of his own dignity as a strong man, opened his arms 
to his son, and pressed him convulsively to his lieart. 

“Accompany us onboard,” .said the duke, very much 
affected ; “you will gain a good half-hour.” 

“No,” said Athos, “my farewell has been spoken, I do 
not wish to voice a second.” 

“ Then, vicomte, embark — embark quickly ! ” added 
the prince, wishing to spare the tears of these two men, 
whose hearts were bursting. And paternally, tenderly, 
very much as Porthos might have done, he took Raoul in 
his arms and placed him in the boat, the oars of which, 
at a signal, immediately were dipped in the waves. He, 
himself, forgetful of ceremony, jumped into his boat, and 
pushed it off with a vigorous foot. “ Adieu ! ” cried 
Raoui 
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Athos replied only by a sign, but he felt something 
burning on his hand : it was the respectful kiss of Grimaud 
— the last farewell of the faithful dog. This kiss given, 
Grimaud jumped from the step of the mole upon the stem 
of a two-oared yawl, which had just been taken in tow by 
a served by twelve galley-oars. Athos seated him- 

self on the mole, stunned, deaf, abandoned. Every instant 
took from him one of the features, one of the shades of the 
pale face of his son. With his arms hanging down, his eyes 
fixed, his mouth open, he remained confounded withliaoul 
—in one same look, in one same thought, in one same 
Btnpor, The sea, by degrees, carricMl away boats and faces 
to that distance at wliich men become not hing but points, 
— loves, nothing but remembrances. Athos saw his son as- 
cend the ladder of the admiral’s siiip, he saw him loan upon 
the rail of the deck, and place himself in such a manner as 
to be always an oi)ject in the eye of his father. In vain the 
cannon thundered, in vain from the ship sounded the 
long and lordly tumult, responded to ]>y immense accla- 
niations from the shore ; in vain did the noise deafen the 
ear of the father, the smoke obscure the cherished object 
of his aspiratiems. Raoul appeared to him to the last 
moment ; and the imperceptible atom, passing from black 
to pale, from pale to white, from white to nothing, disap- 
peared for Athos — disappeared very long after, to all the 
eyes of the spectators, had disappeared both gallant ships 
and swelling sails. Towards midday, when the sim de- 
voured space, and scarcely the tops of the masts dominated 
the incandescent limit of the sea, Athos perceived a soft, 
aerial shadow rise, and vanish as soon as seen. Tliis was 
the smoke of a cannon, which M. de Beaufort ordered to 
be fired as a last salute to the coast of France. The 
point was buried in its turn beneath the sky, and Athos 
returned with slow and painful step to his deserted 
hostelry. 
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CHiVPTER XXIII. 

AMONG WOMEN. 

D’Aftagnan had not been able to hide liii^ feelinp« from 
his friends so much as he would have wished. Tlie stoical 
soldier, the impassive man-at-arms, overcome l>y fear and 
sad presentiments, had yielded, for a few moments, to 
human weakness. When, therefore, he had silenced his 
heart and calmed the agitation of his nerves, turning 
towards his lackey, a silent servant, always listening, in 
order to obey the more promptly ; — 

“ Rabaud,” said he, “ mind, wo must ti‘avel thirty 
leagues a day.” 

“ At your pleasure, captain,” replied Rabaud. 

And from that moment, D’Artagnaii accommodating 
his action to the pace of liis hc>i*s(^, like a true centaur, 
gave up liis thoughts to nothing — that is to say, to every- 
thing. He asked himself why the king had sent for him 
back ; why the Iron Mask had thrown tlie silver plate at 
the feet of RaouL As to the first subject, the reply was 
negative; lie knew right well that the king’s calling liim 
was from necessity. He still further knew tliat Louis XIV. 
must experience an imperious desire foi a private con- 
versation with one whom the possession of such a secret 
placed on a level with the highest powers of the kingdom. 
But as to saying exactly what the king’s wish was, 
D’Artagnan found himself completely at a loss. Tlie mus- 
keteer had no doubts, either, upon the reason which had 
urged the unfortunate Philippe to reveaj his character 
and birth. Philippe, buried forever beneath a mask of 
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steel, exiled to a country where the men seemed little 
more than slaves of the elements ; Philippe, deprived even 
of the society of D’Artagnan, who had loaded him with 
honors and delicate attentions, had nothing more to see 
than odious specters in this world, and despair beginning 
to devour him, he poured himself forth in complaints, in 
the belief that his revelations would raise up some avenger 
for him. The maimer in which the musketeer had been 
near killing his two best friends, the destiny which had 
so strangely brought Atbos to participate in the great 
state secret, the farewell of Rixoul, the obscurity of the 
future which threatened to end in a melancholy death ; 
all this threw D’Artagnan incessantly back on lamentable 
predictions and forebodings, which the rapidity of his 
pace did not dissipate, as it used formerly to do. D’Ar- 
tagnaii passed from these considerations to the remem- 
brance of the proscribed Porthos and Aramis. lie 
saw them both, fugitives, tracked, ruined — laborious ar- 
chitects of fortunes they bad lost ; and as the king called 
for his man of execution in hours of vengeance and malice, 
D’Artiignan trembled at the idea of receiving some com- 
mission that would make his very soul bleed. Sometimes, 
ascending bills, when the winded horse breathed hard 
from his red nostrils, and heaved his flanks, the captain, 
left to more freedom of thought, reflected on the prodi- 
gious genius of Aramis, a genius of acumen and intrigue, 
a match to which the Fronde and the civil war had produced 
but twice. Soldier, priest, diplomatist j gallant, avaricious, 
cunning ; Aramis liad never taken the good things of this 
life except as stepping-stones to rise to giddier ends. Gener- 
ous in spirit, if not lofty in heart, he never did ill but for 
the sake of shining even yet more brilliantly. Towards 
the end of his career, at the moment of reaching the goal, 
like the patrician Fiesco, he had made a false step upon 
a plank, and had fallen into the sea. But Porthos, good 
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harmless Porthos ! To see Porthos hungry, to see Mous- 
queton without gold lace, imprisoned perhaps ; to see 
Pierrefonds, Bracieux, razed to the very stones, dishonored 
even to the timber, — these were so many poignant griefs 
for D’Artagnan, and every time that one of these griefs 
struck him, he bounded like a horse at the sting of the 
gadfly beneath the vaults of foliage where lie has sought 
shady shelter from the burning sun. Never was the 
man of spirit subjected to if liis body was ex[)osed 

to fatigue ; never did tlic man ot liealthy body fail to lind 
life light, if he had something to engage liis mind. D’Ar- 
tagnan, riding fast, thinking as constantly, aligliled from 
his horse in Paris, fresh and tender in his musides as the 
athlete preparing for the gymnasium. The king did not 
expect him so soon, and had just dei>arted for the chase 
towards Meudon. B’Artagnan, instead of riding after 
the king, as he would formerly have done, took off his 
b(X)ts, had a bath, and waited till his majesty should 
return dusty and tired. He occupied the interval of five 
hours in taking, as people say, the air of the house, and 
in arming liimself against all ill-chances. He learned that 
the king, during the last fortniglit, had bi^en gloomy ; 
that the queen-mother wiis ill and much depressed; that 
Monsieur, the king’s brother, was exhibiting a devo- 
tional turn ; that Madame had the vapors ; and that 
M. de Guicho was gone to one of his estates. He 
learnt that M. Colbert was radiant; that M. Fouquet 
consulted a fresh physician every day, who still did 
not cure him, and that his principal complaint was 
one which physicians do not usually cure, unless they are 
political physicians. The king, D’AHagnan was told, 
behaved in the kindest manner to M. Fouquet, and did 
not allow him to be ever out of his sight ; but the surinten- 
dant, touched to the heart, like one of those fine trees a 
worm has punctured, was declining daily, in spite of the 
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royal smile, that sun of court trees. D’Artagnan learned 
that Mademoiselle de la Valli^re had become indispen- 
sable to the king; that the king, during his sporting excur- 
sions, if he did not take her with him, wrote to her fre- 
quently, no longer verses, but, which was much worse, 
prose, and that whole pages at a time. Thus, as the polit- 
ical Pleiad of the day said, the first king in the v)orld was 
seen descending from his horse with an ardor beyond 
compare^ and on the crown of his hat scrawling bombastic 
phrases, which M. de Saint- Aignan, aide-de-camp in per- 
petuity, carried to T.a Valli^re at the risk of foundering 
his horses. During this time, deer and pheasants were 
left to the free enjoymentof their nature, hunted so lazily, 
tliat, it was said, the art of venery ran great risk of de- 
generating at the court of France. D’Artagnan then 
thought of the wishes oi poor Ihroul, of that desponding 
letter destined for a woman who passed her life in hop- 
ing, and as D’Artagnan loved to pliilosophize a little oc- 
casionally, he r(\solved to protit by the absence of the king 
to have a minute’s talk with Mademoiselle de la Valliere. 
This was a very easy alTair ; while tlie king was hunting, 
Louise was walking with some other ladies in one of the 
galleries of the Palais-Uoyal, exactly where the captain 
of the musketeers had some guards to inspect. D’Arta- 
gnan did not doubt, that if he could but open the conver- 
sation on TIiioul, Louise might give him grounds for writ- 
ing a consolatory letter to the poor exile ; and hope, or at 
least consolation for Raoul, in the state of heart in which 
he had left him, was the sun, was life to two men who 
were very dear to our captain. lie directed his course, 
therefore, to the spot where he knew he should find 
Mademoiselle de la Valliere. D’Artagnan found La 
Vallidre the center of a circle. In her apparent solitude, 
tlie king’s favorite received, like a queen, more perhaps 
than the queen, a homage of which Madame had been 
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80 proud, when all the king’s looks were directed to her 
and commanded the looks of the courtiers. D’Artagnan, 
although no squii’e of dames, received, nevertheless, civil- 
ities and attentions from the Indies ; he was polite, as a 
brave man always is, and liis terrible reputation liad con- 
ciliated as much friendship among the men as admiration 
among tiie women. On seeing him enter, tlierefore, they 
immediately accosted him ; and, as is not unfre(pient 1 y 
the case with fair ladies, o{)ened the attack by questions. 
“Where hod he been? What had become of him so 
long ? Why h:id they not seen him as usual make his fine 
horse curvet in sucli beautiful stylo, to the delight and as- 
tonishment of the curious from the king’s balcony ? ” 

He replied that he had just (!ome from the land of 
oranges. This set all the ladi(!s laugh i)ig. Those were 
times in which everybody traveled, but in which, not* 
withstanding, a journey of a hu.ulred leagues was a 
problem often solved by death, 

“From the laud of oranges?” cried Mademoiselle do 
Tonnay-Charente. “From Spain?” 

“ Eh I oh ! ” said the musketeer. 

“ From Malta ? ” echoed yiontalais. 

“J/a/o *7 You are coming very near, ladies.” 

“ Is it an island?” asked La ValliOro. 

“Mademoiselle,” said D’Artagnan; “I will not give 
you the trouble of seeking any further ; I come from the 
country where M. de Beaufort is, at this moment, embark- 
ing for Algiers.” 

“Have you seen the army?” asked several warlike 
Wrones. 

“ AS' plainly as I see you,” replied D’Artagnan. 

“ And the fleet ? ” 

“Te.s, I saw everything.” 

“Have we any of us any friends there?” said Made- 
Qoiselle de Tonnav-Charente, coldly, but in a manner to 
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attract attention to a question that was not without Its 
calculated aim. 

“ Why,” replied D’Artagnan, “yes ; there were M. de la 
Guillotiere, M. de Manchy, M. de Bragelonne 

La Valli^re became x>ale. “ M. de Bragelonne ! ” cried 
the perfidious Athenais. “ Eh, what ! — is he gone to the 
wars he ! ” 

Montalais trod on her toe, but all in vain. 

“Do you know what my opinion is?” continued she, 
addressing D’Artagnan. 

“No, mademoiselle; but I should like very much to 
know it.” 

“ My opinion is, then, that all the men who go to this 
war are desperate, desponding men, whom love has treated 
ill ; and who go to try if they cannot find jet-complexioned 
women more kind than fair ones have been.” 

Some of the ladies laughed ; La Valliere was evidently con- 
fused; Montalais coughed loud enough to waken the dead. 

“ Mademoiselle,” interrupted D’Artagnan, “ you are in 
error when you speak of black woman at Gigelli ; the 
women there have not jet faces; it is true they are 
not white — they are yellow.” 

“Yellow! ” exclaimed the be^^- of fair beauties. 

“Eh! do not disparage it. I have never seen a finer 
color to match Aviili black eyes and a coral mouth.” 

“So much the better for M. de Bragelonne,” said 
Mademoiselle de Tonnay-Charente, with persistent malica 
“He will make amends for liis loss. Poor fellow!” 

A profound silence followed these words; and D’Ar- 
tagnan had time to observe and reflect that women — 
mild doves—treat each other more cruelly than tigers. 
But making La Valliere pale did not satisfy Athenafe; she 
determined to make her blush likewise. Resuming the 
conversation without pause, “Do you know, Louise,” 
said she, “ that there is a great sin on your conscience?” 
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“What sin, innderaoisello?” stammered the unfortunate 
girl, looking round her for support, without linding it. 

“Eh!— why?” continued AthenaVs, “the poor young 
man was aflBanced to you ; he loved you ; you cast lum 
off.” 

“ Well, that is a right wliich every honest woman has,” 
said Montalais, in an affeoted tone. “ When we know 
we cannot constitute the happiness of a man, it is much 
better to cast him off.” 

“Cast him off! or refuse liim!— tliat’s all very well,” 
said Atiiemii's, “ but tliat is not the .sin JMademoisello de la 
ValliCre hfls to reproach herself with. The actual sin, is 
sending poor Bragclonnc to the wars ; and to wars in 
which death is so very likely to be met with.” Loir:>3 
pressed her hand over her icy brow. “ And if he dies,” 
continued her pitiless tormentor, “ you will have killed 
him. Tliat is the sin.” 

Louise, half-dead, caught at the arm of the csiptaiii of 
the musketeers, whose face betrayed unusual emotion. 
“You wished to speak with me, Monsieur d’Artagnan,” 
said she, in a voice broken by anger and jiain. “ What 
had you to say to me ? ” 

D’Artagnan made several step.s along the gallery, hold- 
ing Louise oil his arm ; then, when they v'cre far enough 
removed from the others — “ What I had to say to you, 
mademoiselle,” replied he, “Mademoiselle do Tonnay- 
Charente has just expre.s,sed ; roughly and unkindly, it is 
tnie, but still in its entirety.” 

She uttered a faint cry ; pierced to the heart by this 
new wound, she went her way, like one of those poor birds 
which, struck unto death, seek the shade of the thicket in 
which to die. She disappeared at one door, at the mo- 
ment the king was entering by another. The first glance 
of the king was directed towards the empty seat of his 
mistress. Ifot perceiving La Vallidre, a frown'eame over 
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his brow; but as soon as he saw D’Artagnan, who bowed 
to him — “Ah ! monsieur! ” cried he, “ you have been dili- 
gent! I am much pleased with you.” This was the 
superlative expression of royal satisfaction. Many men 
would have been ready to lay down their lives for such a 
speech from the king. The maids of honor and the cour- 
tiers, who had formed a respectful circle round the king 
on his entrance, drew back, on observing he wished to 
speak privately with his captain of the musketeers. The 
king led the way out of the gallery, after having again, 
with his eyes, sought everywhere for La ValliSre, whose 
absence ho could not account for. The moment'they were 
out of the reach of curious ears, “ Well! Monsieur d’Ar- 
"tagnan,” said he, “ the prisoner?” 

■ “ Is in his prison, sire.” 

“What did he say on the road?” 

“ Nothing, sire.” 

“ What did he do ? ” 

“ There was a moment at which the fisherman— -who 
took me in his boat to Sainte-Marguerite — revolted, and 
did his best to kill me. The— the prisoner defended me 
instead of attempting to fly.” 

The king became pale. “ Enough ! ” said he ; and 
D’Artagnan bowed. Louis walked about his cabinet with 
hasty steps. “Were you at Antibes,” said he, “when 
Monsieur de Beaufort came there?” 

“No, sire; I was setting off when monsieur le duo 
arrived.” 

“ Ah ! ” which was followed by a fresh silence. « Whom 
did you see there ? ” 

“ A great many persons,” said D’Artagnan, coolly. 

The king perceived he was unwilling to speak. “ I have 
sent for you, monsieur le capitaine, to desire you to go 
and prepaid my lodgings at Nantes.” 

“ At Nantes 1 ” cried D’Artagnan. 
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« In Bretagne.” 

“Yes, sire, it is in Bretagne. Will your majesty make 
80 long a journey as to Nantes ? ” 

“ The States are assembled there,” replied the king. 
“ I have two demands to make of them ; I wish to be there.” 

“ When shall I set out?” said the captain. 

“ This evening — to-morrow — to-morrow evening ; for 
you ilmst stand in need of rest.” 

“ I have rested, sire.” 

“ That is well. Tlien between this and to-morrow even- 
ing, when you please.” 

D’Artagnan bowed as if to take his leave ; but, per- 
ceiving the king very much embarrassed, “ Will your 
majesty,” said he, steppmg two paces forward, “ take the 
court with you?” 

“ Certainly I shall.” 

“Then your majesty will, doubtless, want the mus- 
keteers ? ” And the eye of the king sank beneath the pen- 
etrating glance of the captain. 

“ Take a brig-ade of them,” replied Louis. 

“ Is that all ? Has your maje.sty no other orders to 
give me ? ” 

“ No — ah — ^yes.” 

“ I am all attention, sire.” 

“ At the castle of Nantes, which I hear is very ill ar- 
ranged, you will adopt the practice of placing musketeers 
at the door of each of the principal dignitaries I shall 
take with me.” 

“ Of the principal ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ For instance, at the door of M. de Lyonne? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ At that of M. Letellier ? ” 

« Yes.” 

“ Of M. de Brieone? ” 
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his brow; but as soon as he saw D’Artagnan, who bowed 
to him — “Ah ! monsieur! ” cried he, “ you have been dili- 
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would have been ready to lay down their lives for such a 
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D’Artagnan bowed. Louis walked about his cabinet with 
hasty steps. “Were you at Antibes,” said he, “when 
Monsieur de Beaufort came there?” 

“No, sire; I was setting off when monsieur le duo 
arrived.” 

“ Ah ! ” which was followed by a fresh silence. « Whom 
did you see there ? ” 

“ A great many persons,” said D’Artagnan, coolly. 

The king perceived he was unwilling to speak. “ I have 
sent for you, monsieur le capitaine, to desire you to go 
and prepaid my lodgings at Nantes.” 

“ At Nantes 1 ” cried D’Artagnan. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE LAST S U T r E B. 

The superintendent hadnodoul>t received advice of the 
approaching departure, for he was giviug a fai'eweli din- 
ner to his friends. 1^'roin the bottom to the top of tho 
house, the hurry of the servants l)earing dislies, and the 
diligence of tlie registres^ denoted an approacliing cliango 
in offices and kitchen. lyArtagnan, with his order in Ins 
hand, presented himself at th(3 offices, when Jit wvas 
told it was too late to pay cash, the cliest was closed. 
He only replied — “ On the king\ service.'’ 

The clerk, a little put out by the serious air of the 
captain, replied, tliat “thatAvas a very ivspectabJe reason, 
but that the customs of the house were respectahle like- 
wise; and, that in consequence, he begged ibo bearer to 
call again next day.” H’Artagnan asked if ho could not 
see M. Fouquet. Tlie clerk replied tliai J\r. le Surintend- 
ant did not interfere with such details, and rudely closed 
the outer door in the captain’.s face. But tho latter had 
foreseen this stroke, and placed his boot between the door 
and the door-case, so that the lock did not catch, and the 
clerk was still nose to nose with his interlocutor. This 
made him change his tone, and say, with terrified jiolite- 
ness, If monsieur wishes to speak to M. le Surintendant, 
he must goto the antechambers; these are the offices, where 
monseigneur never comes.” 

« Oh I very well 1 Where are they ? ” replied D’Arta- 

gnan. 

^ On the other side of the court,” said the clerk, de- 
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lighted to be free. D’Artagnan crossed the court, and fell 
in with a crowd of servants. 

‘‘ Monseigneur sees nobody at this hour,” he was an- 
swered by a fellow carrying a vermeil dish, in which were 
three pheasants and twelve quails. 

Tell him,” said ilie captain, laying hold of the serv- 
ant by the end of liis dish, ‘‘ that I am M. d’Artagnan, cap- 
tain of his majesty’s musketeers.” 

The fellow uttered a cry of surprise, and disappeared ; 
D’Artagnan following him slowly. He arrived just in 
time to meet M. Pelisson in the antechamber : the latter a 
little pale, came liastily out of the dining-room to learn 
what was the matter. D’Artagnan smiled. 

There is notliing unpleasant, Monsieur Pelisson *, only 
a little order to receive the money for.” 

Ah ! ” said Fouquet’s friend, breathing more freely ; 
and he took the captain by the hand, and, dragging him 
behind him, led him into the dining-room, where a number 
of friendvS surrounded the snrintendant, placed in the cen- 
ter, and buried in the cushions of ufaatcuiL There were 
assembled all the Epicureans who so lately at Vaux had 
done the honors of the mansion of wit and money in aid 
of ]\[. l^^ouquet. Joyous friends, for the most part faithful, 
they had not fled their protector at the approach of the 
storm, and, in spite of the threatening heavens, in spite of 
the trembling earth, they remamed there, smiling, cheer- 
ful, as devoted in misfortune as they had been in prospenty. 
On the left of the surintendant sat Madame deBelli^re; 
on liis right w as Madame Fouquet; as if braving the laws 
of the world, and putting all vulgar reasons of propriety to 
silence, the two protecting angels of this man united to 
offer at the moment of the crisis, the support of their 
twined arms. IVIadame do Beilh^re was pale, trembling, 
and full of respectful attentions for Madame la Surinten- 
daute, who, with one hand on her husband’s, was looking 
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anxiously towards the door by which Pelisson had pono 
out to bring in D’Artagnain The captain entered at lirst 
full of courtesy, luni afterwards of admiration, when, with 
his infallible glance, he hud divined as well as taken in 
the expression of every face. Fouquet raised himself up 
in his chair. 

“ Pardon me, Monsieur d’Artagnan,” said he, “ if I did 
not myself receive you when coming in the king’s name,’* 
And he pronounced the last words with a sort of melan- 
choly firmness, which filled the hearts of all his frieud>s 
with terror. 

“ Monseigneur,” replied D’Artagnan, ‘‘ I only come to 
you in the king’s mime to demand payment of an order 
for two liundred ])istoles.” 

The clouds passed from every lirow but that of l^^ouquet, 
which still remained overcast. 

“ Ah 1 then,” said he, “ perhaps you also arc setting out 
for Nantes?” 

“I do not know whither I am setting out, mon- 
seigneur.” 

“ But,” said Madame Fouquet, reeovei’cd from her fright, 
“ you are not going so soon, monsieur Ic capital no, as not 
to do us the honor to take a seat with us ? ” 

“ Madame, I should esteem that a great honor done me, 
but I am so pressed for time, that, you see, I have been 
obliged to permit myself to interrui)t your repast to pro- 
cure payment of my note.” 

‘‘ The reply to \vhieli sliallbe gold,” said Fouquet, mak- 
ing a sign to his intendant, who went out with the order 
D’Artagnan handed liim. 

“ Oh ! ” said the latter, “ I was not uneasy about the pay- 
ment ; the house is good.” 

A painful smile passed over the pale features of Fou- 
quet. 

^ Are you in pain? ” asked Madame de Belli^re. 
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Do you feel your attack coming on ? ” asked Madame 
Fouquet. 

“Neither, thank you both,” said Fouquet. 

“Your attack?” said D’Artagnan, in his turn; “are 
you unwell, monseigneur? ” 

“I have a tertian fever, which seized me after the 
at Vaux.” 

“ Caught cold in the grottoes, at night, perhaps ? ” 

“ No, no ; nothing but agitation, that was all.” 

“ The too much heart you displayed in your reception 
of the king,” said La Fontaine, quietly, without suspicion 
that he was uttering a sacrilege. 

“ We cannot devote too much heart to tlie reception of 
our king,” said Foutpict, mildly, to his poet. 

“Monsieur meant to say the too great ardor,” in- 
terrupted D’Artagnan, with perfect frankness and much 
amenity. “ The fact is, inonseigneur, tluit hospitality was 
never practiced as at Vaux.” 

Madame P'ouquet porinitted her countenance to show 
clearly that if Fouq\iet had conducted himself well towards 
the king, the king liad hardly done the like to the min- 
ister. But D’Artagnan knew the terrible secret. Ho 
alone with Fouquet knew it ; those two men had not, the 
one the courage to complain, the other the right to accuse. 
The captain, to whom the two hundred pistoles were 
brought, was about to take his leave, when Fouquet, rising, 
took a glass of wme, and ordered one to be given to D’Ar- 
tagnan. 

“ Monsieur,” said he, “ to the health of the king, w/hU- 
ever may happen,'" 

“And to your health, monseigneur, whatever may hap- 
said D’Artagnan. 

He bowed, with these words of evil omen, to all the 
company, wlio rose as soon as they heard the sound of 
his spurs and boots at the bottom of the stairs. 
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“ I, for a raoment, thought it was I and not my money 
he wanted,” said Fouquet, endeuvoriug to laugh. 

You ! ” cried his friends ; “ and wliat for, in tlie namo 
of Heaven ! ” 

“ Oh I do not deceive yoursolve®, my dear brothers in 
Epicurus,” said the superintendent ; 1 do not wisli to 

make a comparison between the most humble sinner on 
the earth and the Cod we adore, but remember, l^e gave 
one day to his friends a repast wliich is c-alled the Last 
Supper, and whieli Avas nothing but a farewell dinner, like 
that AAdiich we arc making at tliis moment.” 

A painful cry of denial arose from allp:irts of the table. 
‘‘Shut the doors,” said Fouqmd, and tlic servants dis- 
appeared. friends,” contimual Fouquet, lowering 

his voice, “ what Avas I foj'iuerly ? Wliat am 1 now ? Con- 
sult among yourselves, and r(q)ly. A man like mo sinks 
when he does not eontiiine to rise. Wliat shall wo say, 
then, Avhen he really sinks? I have no more money, no 
more credit; I have no longer anything but powerful 
enemies, and poAverless friends.” 

“ Quick ! ” cried Pelisson. Sinc(' yon ex]>]ajn yourself 
with such frankness, it is our duty to 1)0 frank, likewise. 
Yes, you are ruined — yes, you arc hasten ing to your ruin — 
stop. And, in the first place, Avliat jiioiujy have we left ?” 

Seven hundred thousand livres,” said tlie intendant. 

“ Bread,” murmured Madame Foucpiet. 

“ Relays,” said Pelisson, ‘‘ relays, and fly ! ” 

‘‘ Whither?” 

To Switzerland — to SaA’^oy — but fly ! ” 

“ If monseigneur flies,” said Madame Belli^re, “ it Avill 
be said that he was guilty — Avas afraid.” 

More than that, it Avill be said that I have carried 
away twenty millions Avith me.^' 

“We vnll draw up memoirs to justify you,” said La 
Fontame. “ Fly ! ” 
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“ I -will remain,” said Fouquet. “ And, besides, does 
not everything serve me ? ” 

“ You have Belle-Isle,” cried the Abb6 Fouquet. 

“And 1 am naturally going there, when going to 
Nantes,” replied the superintendent. “ Patience, then, 
patience t ” 

“ Before arriving at Nantes, what a distance ! ” said Ma- 
dame Fouquet. 

“Yes, 1 know that well,” replied Fouquet. “But what 
is to be done there? The king summons me to the 
States. I know well it is for the purpose of ruining me ; 
but to refuse to go would be to evince uneasiness.” 

“Well, I have discovered the means of reconciling 
everything,” cried Pclisson. “You are going to set out 
for Nantes.” 

Fouquet looked at him with an air of surprise. 

“ But with friends ; but in your own carriage as far as 
Orleans; in your own barge as far as Nantes; always 
ready to, defend yourself, if you are attacked ; to escape, 
if you are threatened. In fact, you will carry your money 
against all chances ; and, whilst flying, you will only have 
obeyed the king ; then, reaching the sea when you like, 
you will embark for Belle-Isle, and from Belle-Isle you 
will shoot out wherever it may please you, like the eagle 
that leaps into space when it has been driven from its 
eyrie.” 

A general assent followed P^lisson’s words. “ Yes, do 
so,” said Madame Fouquet to her husband. 

“ Do so,” said Madame Bellitire. 

“ Do it ! do it ! ” cried all his friends. 

“ I will do so,” replied Fouquet. 

“ This very evening ? ” 

“ In an hour ? ” 

“ Instantly.” 

“ With seven hundred thousand livres you can lay the 
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foundation of another fortune,” said the Abb6 Fouquet. 
“ What is there to prevent our arininjj corsains at Belle- 
Isle?” 

“ And, if necessary, we will pfo and discover a new 
world,” added La Fontaine, intoxicated with fresh pro- 
jects and enthusiasm. 

A knock at the door interrupted this concert of joy and 
hope. “ A courier from the king,” said the master of the 
ceremonies. 

A profound silence immediately ensued, as if Iho mes- 
sage brought by this courier was nothing hut a reply to 
all the projects given birth to a moment Ixdoro. Every 
one waited to see what the master would do. Ilis brow 
was streaming with perspiration, and ho was really suffer- 
ing from his fever at that instant. lie passed into his 
cabinet, to receive the king’s nK'ssage. d'here pievailed, 
as we have said, such a silence in the chambers, and 
throughout the attendance, that from the dining-room 
couid be heard the voice of Fouquet, saying, “Thati.s 
well, monsieur.” This voice Avas, however, broken l)y 
fatigue, and trembled with emotion. An instant after, 
Fouquet called Gourvillc, wlio crossed tlic gallery amidst 
the universal expectation. At length, he himself re-ap- 
peared among his guests ; but it was no longer the same 
pale, spiritless countenance they had beheld when he left 
them ; from pale he had Ixacome livid; and from spiritless, 
annihilated. A breathing, living specter, he advanced 
with his arms stretched out, his mouth parched, like a 
shade that comes to salute the friends of former days. 
On seeing him thus, every one cried out, and every one 
rushed towards Fouquet. The latter, looking at P^lisson, 
leaned upon his wife, and pressed the icy hand of the 
Marquise de Bellifere. 

“ Well I ” said he, in a voice which had nothing human 
in it. 
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“ What has happened, my God ! ” said some one to him. 

Fonquet opened his right hand, which was clenched, 
but glistening with perspiration, and displayed a paper, 
upon which P^lisson cast a terrified glance. He read the 
followhig lines, written by the king’s hand : 

“ ‘ Dear and well-beloved Monsieur Fouquet, — 
Give us, upon that which you have left of ours, the sum 
of seven hundred thousand livrcs, of which we stand in 
need to prepare for our departure, 

“‘And, as wc know your health is not good, we pray 
God to restore you, and to have you in liis holy keeping. 

“ ‘Louis. 


“ ‘ The present letter is to serve as a receipt.’ ” 

A murmur of terror circulated through the apartment. 

“Well!” cried Pelisson, in his tuim, “you have re- 
ceived that letter ? ” 

“Received it, yes!” 

“What will you do, then ?” 

“ Nothing, since I have received it.” 

But ” 

“ If I have received it, Pelisson, I have paid it,” said 
the surintendant, with a simplicity that went to the heart 
of all present. 

“ You have paid it ! ” cried Madame Fouquet. “ Then 
we are ruined ! ” 

“ Come, no useless words,” interrupted P<§lisson. “ Next 
to money, life. IMonseigncur, to horse ! to horse ! ” 

“ What, leave us ! ” at once cried both the women^ wild 
with grief. 

“ Eh ! monseigneur, in savmg yourself, you save us alL 
To horse ! ” 

“But he cannot hold himself on. Look at him.’* 
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*‘0h! if he takes time to reflect ” said the intrepid 

P61isson. 

He is right,” murmured Fouquet. 

“Monseigneur! Monseigneur!” cried Gourville, rush- 
ing up the stairs, four steps at once. “ Monseigneur! ” 

“Well! what?” 

“ I escorted, as you desired, the king’s courier with the 
money.” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well ! when I arrived at the Palais- Royal, I saw 

‘‘Take breath, my x>oor friend, take breath; you are 
suffocating.” 

“ What did you see? ” cried the impatient friends. 

“ I saw the musketeers mounting on horseback,” said 
Gourville. 

“ There, then ! ” cried every voice at once ; “ there, 
then ! is there an instant to be lost ? ” 

Madame Fouquet rushed downstairs, calling for licr 
horses ; Madame de Belliere flew after her, catcliing her 
in her arms, and saying: “Madame, in the name of his 
safety, do not betray anything, do not manifest alarm,” 

Pelisson ran to have tlie horses put to the c.arriages. 
And, in the meantime, Gourville gathered in his liat all 
that the weeping friends were able to throw into it of gold 
and silver — the last offering, tlio pious alms made to 
misery by poverty. The surintendant, dragged along by 
some, carried by others, was shut up in Ids carriage. 
Gourville took the reins, and mounted the box. I^clisson 
supported Madame Fouquet, who had fainted. Madame 
de Belliere had more strength, and was well paid for it; 
she received Fouquet’s last kiss. Pclisson easily ex- 
plained this precipitate departure by saying that an order 
from taxe king had summoned the minister to Nantes. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
m M. tolbkiit’b carriage. 

Ab Gonrvillo had seen, the king’s musketeers were 
mounting and following their captain. The latter, who 
did not like to be confined in his proceedings, left his 
brigade under the orders of a lieutenant, and set off on 
post horses, recommending his men to use all diligence. 
However rapidly they might travel, they could not arrive 
before him. He had time, in passing along the Rue des 
Petits Champs, to see something which afforded him 
plenty of food for thought and conjecture. Ho saw M. 
Colbert coming out from his house to got into his car- 
riage, which was stationed liefore the door. In this car- 
riage H’Artagnan perceived the hoods of two women, and 
being rather curious, he wished to know the names of the 
ladies hid beneath these hoods. To get a glimpse at them, 
for they kept themselves closely covered up, he urged his 
horse so near to the carriage, tliat lie drove him against 
the step Avith such force as to shake everything containing 
and contained. The terrified women uttered, the one a 
faint cry, by which D’Artagnan recognized a young 
woman, the other an imprecation, in which lie recognized 
the vigor and dplomh that half a century bestows. The 
hoods w'ere thrown back : one of the women was Madame 
Vanel, the other the Duchesse de Chevreuse. D’Arta- 
gnan’s eyes were quicker than those of the ladies ; he bad 
seen and known them, whilst they did not recognize him ; 
and as they laughed at their fright, pressing each other’s 
hands, — 

Humph ! ” said D’Artagnan, “ the old duchesse is no 
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more inaccessible to friendship than formerly. She pay- 
ing her court to the mistress of M, Colbert ! Poor M. Fou- 
quet I that presages you nothing good ! ” 

lie rode on. ]\L Colbert got into his carriage and the 
distinguished trio eoiuinenccd a sufficiently slow pilgrim- 
age toward the wood of Vincennes. Madame do C/he- 
vi'cuso set down Madame Vanel at her husband’s house, 
and, left alone witli M. Colbert, ebatted ui)on affairs 
whilst contimiing her ride. She liad an inexhaustible 
fund of conversation, tliat deal* ducliesse, and as she 
always talked for the ill <if otluu-s, though ever with a view 
to her own good, Iku* conversation anmsed Iku* inter- 
locutor, and did not fail to ](*ave a favorable hnpression. 

She taught Colliert, who, poor man ! Avas ignorant of 
the fact, how great a minister ho was, and how Fou([uet 
would soon become a cipher. She promised to rally 
around him, when lie should become snrinlendani, all tlio 
old nobility of the kingdom, and (pieslioned him as to ilio 
preponderance it Avould he proper to allow La Vallit^ro. 
She praised him, slie blamed him, she bewildered him. 
She showed him the secret of so many secrets that, for a 
moment, Colbert thought lie was doing business with 
the devil. She proved to him that slic hvUl in Iicr hand 
the Colbert of to-day, as she had held tlio Fouquet of 
yesterday; and as lie asked her very simply tlic reason 
of her hatred for the surintendant: Why do you your- 
self hate him?” said slic. 

“Madame, in politics,” replied ho, “the differences of 
system oft bring about dissensions between men. M. Fou- 
quet always appeared to me to practice a system opposed 
to the true interests of the king.” 

She interrupted him. — “I will say no more to you about 
M. Fouquet. The journey the king is about to take to 
Nantes will give a good account of him. M, Fouquet, for 
me, is a man gone by— and for you also.” 
you V — 10 
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Colbert made no reply. “ On his return from Nantes,” 
continued the duchesse, “ the king, who is only anxious 
for a pretext, will find that the States have not behaved 
well— that they have made too few sacrifices. The States 
will say that the imposts are too heavy, and that the 
surintendant has ruined them. The king will lay all the 
blame on ]\I. Fouquet, and then ” 

“ And then? ” said Colbert. 

“ Oh ! he will be di.sgraced. Is not that your opinion ? ” 

Colbert darted a glance at the duchesse, which plainly 
said : “If M. Foiiquct bo only disgraced, you will not be 
the cause of it.” 

“ Your place, M. Colbert,” the duchesse hastened to say, 
“ must be a high place. Do you perceive any one between 
the kuig and yourself, after the fall of M. Fouquet?” 

“ I do not understand,” said he. 

“ You vyill understand. To what does your ambitior 
aspire?” 

« I have none.” 

“It was useless, then, to overthrow the suj^erintendent, 
Monsieur Colbert. It was idle.” 

“ I had the honor to toll you, Madame ” 

“Oh! yes, I know, all about the intere.st of the king — 
but, if you please, we will speak of your own.” 

“ Mine ! that is to say, the affairs of his majesty.” 

“ In short, are you, or are you not endeavoring to ruin 
M. Fouquet ? Answer without evasion.” 

“ Madame, I ruin nobody.” 

“ I am endeavoring to comprehend, then, why you pur- 
chased from me the letters of M. Mazarin concerning 
M. Fouquet. Neither can I conceive why you have laid 
those letters before the king.” 

Colbert, half stupefied, looked at the duchesse with an 
air of constraint. 

“ Madame,” said he, “ I can less easily conceive how 
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you, who received the money, can reproach me on that 
head ” 

“ That is,!' said the old duchosse, “ because we must 
will that which we wish for, unless we are not able to 
obtain what we wisli.” 

“ Will / ” said Colbert, quite confounded by such coarse 
logic. 

“ You are not able, hein / Speak.” 

“ I am not able, I allow, to destroy certain influences 
near the king.” 

“ That fight in favor of M. Fouquet ? What are thev ? 
Stoj), let me help you.” 

“Do, Madame.” 

“ La Vallic're ? ” 

“ Oh ! very little influence ; no knowledge of business, 
and small means. M. Fompict has paid his court to 
her.” 

“ To defend bun would be to accuse herself, would it 
not ? ” 

“ I think it would.” 

“ There is still another influence, what do you say to 
that ? ” 

“ Is it considerable ? ” 

“The queen-mother, perhaps?” 

“ Her majesty, the queen-mother, has a weakness for 
M. Fouquet very prejmlicial to her son.” 

“Never believe that,” said the old duchesse, smiling. 

“ Oh ! ” said Colbert, wth incredulity, “ I have often 
experienced it.” 

“Formerly?” 

“ Very recently, madame, at Vaux. It was she who 
prevented the king from having M. Fouquet arrested.” 

“ People do not forever entertam the same opinions, my 
dear monsieur. That which the queen may have wished 
recently, she would not wish, jjerhaps, to-day.” 
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“ And why not ? ” said Colbert, astonished. 

“ Oh ! the reason is of very little consequence.” 

“ On the contrary, I think it is of great consequence ; 
for, if I were certain of not displeasing her majesty, the 
queen-mother, my scruples would be all removed.” 

“ Well I have you never heard talk of a certain secret? ” 

“A secret?” 

« Call it what you like. In short, the queen-mother 
has conceived a bitter hatred for all those who have partici- 
pated, in one fashion or another, in the discovery of this 
secret, and M, Fouquet I believe to bo one of these.” 

“ Then,” said Colbert, “ we may bo sure of the assent 
of the queen-mother ?” 

“ I have just left her majesty, and she assures me so.” 

“ So be it, then, madame.” 

“But there is something further; do you happen to 
know a man who was the intimate friend of M, Fouquet, 
M. d’llerblay, a bishop, I believe?” 

“ Bishop of Vannes.” 

“ Well ! this M. dTTerblay, who also knew the secret, 
the queen-mother is pursuing with the utmost rancor.” 

“ Indeed ! ” 

“ So hotly pursued, that if he were dead, she would not 
bo satisfied with anything less than his head, to satisfy her 
he would never speak again.” 

“ And is that the desire of the queen- mother ? ” 

“ An order is given for it.” 

“This Monsieur d’Herblay shall be sought for, ma- 
damc.” 

“ Oh ! it is well known where he ia ” 

Colbert looked at the duchesse. 

“ Say where, madame.” 

“ He is at Belle-Isle-en-Mer .” 

“At the residence of Monsieur Fouquet?” 

“ At the residence of Monsle^x Fouquet.” 
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“He shall be taken.” 

It was now the duchesse’s turn to smile. “Do not 
fancy the captui'e so easy,” said she ; “ do not i)rouuso it 
so lightly.” 

“ Why not, madarao ? ” 

“ Because M. d’llerblay is not one of those people who 
can be taken when and where you please.” 

“He is a rebel, then ?” 

“Oh ! Monsieur Colbert, we have passed all our lives in 
making rebels, and yet you sec plainly, that so far from 
being taken, we take others.” 

Colbert fixed upon the old duchesse one of those fierce 
looks of which no words can convey the expression, accom- 
panied by a firmness not altogether wanting in grandeur. 
“ The times are gone,” said he, “ in which subjects gained 
duchies by making war against the king of France. If 
M. d’Herblay conspires, he will peiisli on the sciiffold. 
That will give, or will not give, pleasui’c to his enemies, 
— a matter, by the way, of little im])ortanco to w#.” 

And this us, a strange word in the mouth of (k)lbert, 
made the duchesse thoughtful for a moment. She caught 
herself reckoning inwardly w'ith this man — Colbert had 
regained his superiority in the conversation, and he meant 
to keep it. 

“You ask me, madame,” he said, “to have this M. 
d’llerblay arrested ? ” 

“1? — I ask you nothing of the kind ! ” 

“ I thought you did, madame. But as I have been mis- 
taken, we will leave him alone ; the king has said nothing 
about him.” 

The duchesse bit her nails. 

“ Besides,” continued Colbert, “ what a poor capture 
would this bishop he I A bishop game for a king! Oh I 
no, no ; I will not even take the slightest notice of him,” 

The hatred of the duchesse now discovered itself. 
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“ Game for a woman ! ” said she. “ Is not the queen a 
woman ? If she wishes M. d’Herblay arrested, she has 
her reasons. Besides, is not M. d’Herblay the friend of 
him who is doomed to fall ? ” 

“ Oh ! never mind that,” said Colbert. “ This man shall 
be spared, if he is not the enemy of the king. Is that dis- 
pleasing to you V ” 

“ I say nothing.” 

“Yes — you wish to see him in prison, in the Bastile for 
instanee.” 

“I believe a secret better concealed behind the walls of 
the Bastile than behind those of Belle-Isle.” 

“ I will speak to the king about it ; he will clear up the 
point.” 

“ And whilst waiting for that enlightenment, Monsieur 
I’Eveque de Vannes will have escaped. I would do so.” 

“Escaped! he! and whither should he escape? Europe 
is ours, in will, if not in fact.” 

“ He will always find an asylum, monsieur. It is evi- 
dent you know nothing of the man you have to do with. 
You do not know D’llerblay ; you did not know Aramis. 
He was one of those four musketeers who, under the late 
king, made Cardinal de Richelieu tremble, and who, dur- 
ing the regency, gave so much trouble to Monseigneur 
Mazarin.” 

“ But, madame, what can he do, unless he has a king- 
dom to back him ! ” 

“ He has one, monsieur.” 

“ A kingdom, he! what, Monsieur d’Herblay?” 

“ I repeat to you, monsieur, that if he wants a kingdoto, 
he either has it or will have it.” 

“ Well, as you are so earnest that this rebel should not 
escape, madame, I promise you he shall not escape.” 

“Belle-Isle is fortified, M. Colbert, and fortified by 
him.” 
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♦‘If Belle-Isle were also defended by him, Belle-Isle 
is not impregnable; and if Monsieur rEvec^ue de Vannes 
is shut up in Belle-Isle, well, madame, the place shall be 
besieged, and he will be taken.” 

“You may bo very certain, monsieur, that the zeal you 
display in the interest of the queen- mother, will plciise 
her majesty mightily, and you will be magnificently re- 
warded; but what shall I tell her of your projects respect- 
ing this man ? ” 

“That when once taken, he shall bo shut up in a for- 
tress from wliich her secret shall never escape.” 

“Very well. Monsieur Colbert, and we may say, that, 
dating from this instant, we have formed a solid alliance, 
that is, you and I, and that I am absolutely at your 
service.” 

“It is I, madame, who place myself at yours. This 
Chevalier d’Herblay is a kind of Spanish spy, is he not ? ” 

“ Much more.” 

“ A secret ambassador ? ” 

“ Higher still.” 

“ Stop — King Philip III. of .“^pain is a bigot. He is, 
perhaps, the confessor of I’hilip III.” 

“You must go higher even than that.” 

“ Mordieu ! ” cried Colbert, who forgot himself so far 
as to swear in the presence of this great lady, of this old 
friend of the queen-mother. “ lie must then be the 
general of the Jesuits ?” 

“I believe you have guessed it at last,” replied the 
duchesse. 

“ Ahl then, madame, this man will ruin us all if we do 
not ruin him ; and we must make haste, too.” 

“ Such was my opuiion, monsieur, but I did not dare to 
give it you.” 

“ And it is lucky for us he has attacked the throne, and 
not us.” 
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“But, mark this well, M. Colbert, M. d’Herblay is 
never discouraged ; if he has missed one blow, he will be 
sure to make another ; he will begin again. If he has 
allowed an opportunity to escape of making a king for 
himself, sooner or later, he will make another, of whom, 
to a certainty, you will not be prime minister.” 

Colbert knitted his brow with a menacing expression. 
“ I feel assured that a prison will settle this affair for us, 
madame, in a manner satisfactory for both.” 

The duchesse smiled again. 

“Oh! if you knew,” said she, “howmany times Aramis 
has got out of prison ! ” 

“Oh! ” replied Colbert, “we will take care that he shall 
not get out this time.” 

“ But you Avere not attending to what I said to you just 
now. Do you remember that Aramis was one of the four 
invincibles whom Kichelieu so dreaded? And at that 
period the four musketeers were not in possession of that 
which they have now — money and experience,” 

Colbert bit his lips. 

“We tvill renounce the idea of the prison,” said he, in 
a lower tone: “we will find a little retreat from which 
the invincible cannot possibly escape.” 

“ That was well spoken, our ally ! ” replied the duchesse. 
“ But it is getting late ; had we not better return ? ” 

“The more willuigly, madame, from my having my 
preparations to make for setting out with the king.” 

“ To Paris ! ” cried the duchesse to the coachman. 

And the carriage returned towards the Faubourg Saint 
Antoine, after the conclusion of the treaty that gave to 
death the last friend of Fouquet, the last defender of 
Belle-Isle, the former friend of Marie Michon, the new 
foe of the old duchesse. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE TWO 7. l(iIlT«Rft. 

D’Artagtstan had set off ; Foiuitiet likewiso was gone, 
and with a rapidity wliieli doubled the tender interest of 
his friends. The first inonients of this journey, or better 
say, this flight, were troubled by a ceaseless dread of 
every horse and carriage to ])e seen behind the fugitive, 
It was not natural, in fact, if J^ouis XIV. was determined 
to seize this prey, that he should allow it to escape; the 
young lion was already accustomed to the chase, and he 
had bloodJiounds sufficiently chivcr to be trusted. But 
insensibly all fears were dispersed ; the surint(*ndant, by 
hard traveling, jjlaced such a distance between himself 
and his persecutors, that Jio one of tluun could I’casonably 
be expected to overtake him. As to Ids i)osilion, his 
friends had made it excellent for him. Was he not 
traveling to join tlie king at Xaiiles, and wJiat did the 
rapidity prove but his zeal to obey ? He arrived, fatigued, 
but reassured, at Orldaus, 'where lie found, thanks to the 
care of a courier who had preceded him, a handsome 
lighter of eight oars. These lighters, in tlie sliape of 
gondolas, somewhat wide and heavy, containing a small 
chamber, covered by the deck, and a chamber in the 
poop, formed by a tent, then acted as passage^boats from 
Orleans to Nantes, by the Loire, and this jiassage, a 
long one in our days, appeared then more easy and con- 
venient than the high-road, mth its post-hacks and its ill- 
hung carriages. Fouquet went on board this lighter, 
which set out immediately. The rowers, knowing they 
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had the honor of conveying the surintendant of the 
finances, pulled •with all their strength, and that magic 
word, theyfnances, promised thfem a liberal gratification, 
of which they wished to prove themselves worthy. The 
lighter seemed to leap the mimic waves of the Loire. Mag- 
nificent weather, a sunrise that empurpled all the land- 
scape, displayed the river in all its limi>id serenity. The 
current and the rowers carried Fouquet along as wings 
carry a bird, and he arrived before Beaugency without the 
slightest accident havmg signalized the voyage. Fouquet 
hoped to be the first to arrive at Nantes ; there he would 
see the notables and gain support among the principal 
members of the States ; he would make himself necessary, 
a thing very easy for a man of his merit, and would de- 
lay the catastrophe, if he did not succeed in avoiding it 
entirely. “ Besides,” said Gourville to him, “ at Nantes, 
you will make out, or we will make out, the intentions of 
your enemies ; we will have horses always ready to convey 
you to Poitou, a bark in which to gain the sea, and when 
once upon tlie open sea, Belle-Isle is your in'violable port. 
You see, besides, that no one is watching you, no one is 
following.” He had scarcely finished when they discov- 
ered at a distance, behind an elbow formed by*the river, 
the masts of a huge lighter coming down. TTie rowers 
of Pouquet’s boat uttered a cry of surprise on seeing this 
galley. 

“’What is the matter?” asked Fouquet, 

“ The matter is, monseigneur,” replied the patron of 
the bark, “that it is a truly remarkable thing — ^tliat 
lighter comes along like a hurricane.” 

Gourville started, and mounted to the deck, in order to 
obtain a better view. 

Fouquet did not go up with him, but said to Gourville, 
with restrained mistrust : “ See what it is, dear friend.” 

The lighter had just passed the elbow. It came on so 
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ftwt, that behind it might be plainly seen the white wake 
Illumined with the fires of day. 

« How they go,” repeat^ the skipper, “ how they go ! 
They must be well paid 1 I did not think,” he added, 
‘‘that oars of wood could beliave better than ours, but 
yonder oarsmen prove the contrary.” 

“Well they may,” said one of the rowers, “they are 
twelve, and we but eight.” 

“ Twelve rowers ! ” replied Gourville, “ twelve ! impos: 
Bible.” 

The number of eight rowers for a lighter had never 
been exceeded, even for the king. This honor had been 
paid to monsieur Ic suriuteudant, more for the sake of 
haste than of respect. 

“What does it mean?” said Gourville, endeavoring to 
distinguish beneath tJie tent,w))ieli was alj’oady apparent, 
• travelers which the most piercing eye could not yet have 
succeeded in discovering. 

“ They must be in a hurry, for it is not the king,” said 
the patron. 

Fouquet shuddered. 

“ By what sign do you know tliat it is not the king?” 
said Gourville. 

“ In the first place, because there is no wliito flag with 
fleurs-de-lis, which the royal lighter always carries.” 

“And then,” said Fouquet, “because it is impossible it 
should be the king, Gourville, as the king was still in 
Paris yesterday.” 

Gourvdlle replied to the surintendant by a look wliich 
said; “ You were there yourself yesterday.” 

“ And by what sign do you make out they are in such 
haste ? ” added he, for the sake of gaining time. 

« By this, monsieur,” said the patron ; “ these people 
must have set out a long while after us, and they have 
already nearly overtaken us.” 
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‘•Bah! ” said Gourville, “who told you that they do not 
come from Beaugency or from Moit even ? ” 

“ We have seen no lighter of that shape, except 'at 
Orleans. It comes from Orleans, monsieur, and makes 
great haste.” 

Fouquet and Gourville exchanged a glance. The cap- 
tain remarked their uneasiness, and to mislead him , 
Gourville immediately said : 

• “ Some friend, who has laid a wager he would catch 
us ; let us win the wager, and not allow him to come up 
with us.” 

The i)atron oi^ened his mouth to say that it was quite im- 
possible, but Fouquet said with much hauteur, — “ If it is 
any oue who wishes to overtake us, let him come.” 

“We can try, monseigneur,” said the man, timidly. 
“Come, you fellows, put out your strength; row, row!” 

“ No,” said Fouquet, “ on the contrary ; stop short.” , 

“Monseigneur! what folly!” interrupted Gourville, 
stooping towards his ear. 

“ Pull up ! ” repeated Fouquet. The eight oars stopped, 
and resisting the water, created a retrograde motion. It 
stopped. The twelve rowers in the other did not, at 
first, perceive this maneuver, for they continued to urge 
on their boat so vigorously that it arrived quickly wi thin 
musket-shot, Fouquet was short-sighted, Gourville was 
annoyed by the sun, now full in his eyes ; the skipper 
alone, with that habit and clearness which are acquired 
by a constant struggle with the elements, perceived dis- 
tinctly the travelers in the neighboring lighter. 

“ I can see them ! ” cried he ; “ there are two.” 

“ I can see nothing,” said Gourville. 

“ You will not be long before you distinguish them ; in 
twenty strokes of their oars they will be within ten paces 
of us.” 

But what the patron announced was not realized ; the 
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lighter imitated tjie movement commanded by Fouqnet, 
and instead of coming to join its pretended friends, it 
stopped short in the middle of the river. 

“I cannot comprehend this,” said the captain. 

“Nor I,” cried Gourville. 

“ Yon who can see so plainly the people in that lighter,” 
resumed Fouquet, “ try to describe them to us, before we 
are too far off.” 

“ I thought I saw two,” rei)licd th(3 boatman. “ I can 
only see one now, under the tent.” 

“ What sort of man is he?” 

“ He is a dark man, broad-shouldered, Imlbiieckcd.” 

A little cloud at that moment passed across the azure, 
darkening the sun. Gourville, wlio was still looking, 
with one hand over his eyes, beciame able to sec what ho 
sought, and all at once, jumping from tlie deck into the 
^ chamber where Fouquet awaited him : “ Colbert ! ” said 
he, in a voice broken by emotion. 

“ Colbert 1 ” repeated Fouquet. Too strange ! but no, 
it is impossible ! ” 

“I tell you I recognized him, and lie, at the same time, 
so plainly recognized me, that lie is just gone into the 
chamber on the poop. Perliaps tlie king has sent him on 
our track.’^ 

“ In that ease he would join us, instead of lying by. 
What is he doing there ? ” 

“ He is watching us, without a doubt.” 

“ I do not like uncertainty,” said Fouquet ; “ lot us go 
straight up to him.” 

“Oh! monseigneur, do not do that, the lighter is full 
of armed men.” 

“ He wishes to arrest me, then, Gourville? Why does 
he not come on?” 

“ Monseigneur, it is not consistent with your dignity to 
go to meet even your ruin.” 
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‘‘But to allow them to watch me like a malefactor ! 

“Nothing yet proves that they are watching you, 
monseigneur ; be patient 1 ” 

“What is to be done, then?” 

“ Do not stop ; you were only going so fast to appear to 
obey the king’s order with zeal. Redouble the speed. 
He who lives will see ! ” 

“ That is better. Come ! ” cried Fouquet ; “ since they 
remain stock-still yonder, let us go on.” 

The captain gave the signal, and Fouquet’s rowers re- 
sumed their task with all the success that could be looked 
for from men who had rested. Scarcely had the lighter 
made a hundred fathoms, than the other, that with the 
twelve rowers, resumed its rapid course. This position 
lasted all day, without any increase or diminution of dis- 
tance between the two vessels. Towards evening Fou- 
quet wished to try the intentions of his persecutor. He 
ordered his rowers to pull towards the shore, as if to ef- 
fect a landing. Colbert’s lighter imitated this maneuver, 
and steered toward the shore in a slanting direction. By 
the merest chance, at the spot where Fouquet pretended 
to wish to land, a stableman, from the chateau of Lange- 
ais, was following tlie flowery banks leading three horses 
in halters. Without doubt the people of the twelve-oared 
lighter fancied that Fouquet wns directing his course to 
these horses ready for flight, for four or five men, armed 
with muskets, jumped from the lighter on to the shore, 
and marched along the banks, as if to gain ground on the 
horseman. Fouquet, satisfied of having forced the enemy 
to a demonstration, considered his intention evident, and 
put his boat in motion again. Colbert’s people returned 
likewise to theirs, and the course of the two vessels was 
resumed with fresh perseverance. Upon seeing this, 
Fouquet felt himself threatened closely, and in a pro- 
phetic voice — “ Well, Gourville,” said he, whisperingly, 
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« what did I say at our last repast, at my house ? Am 1 
going, or not, to my rain ?” 

“Oh! monseigneur!” 

“ These two boats, which follow each other with so much 
emulation, as if we were disputing, M. Colbert and I a 
prize for swiftness on the Loire, do they not aptly repre- 
sent our fortunes ; and do you not believe, Gourville, that 
one of the two will be wrecked at Nantes 

“At least,” objected Gourville, “tlicro is still uncer- 
tamty ; you are about to appear at the States ; you are 
about to show what sort of man you are ; your eloquence 
and genius for business arc the buclclcr and sword that will 
serve to defend you, if not to compier with. The Bretons 
do not know you ; and when they become acquainted with 
you your cause is won ! Oh ! lot M. Colbert look to it 
well, for his lighter is as much exposed as yours to being 
upset. Both go quickly, his faster than yours, it is true* 
we shall see which will bo wrecked first.” ' 

Fouquet, taking Gourville’s hand— “ My friend,” said 
he, “ everything considered, remember the proverb, ‘First 

come, first served ! ’ Well ! M. Colbert takes care not to 
pass me. He is a prudent man is M. Colbert ! ” 

He was right ; the two ligliters held tlieir course as 
far as Nantes, watchuig eacli other. When the surin- 
tendant landed, Gourville hoped he should be able to seek 
refuge at once, and have relays prepared. But, at the 
landing, the second lighter joined the first, and Colbert, 
approaching Fouquet, saluted him on the quay with marks 
of the profoundest respect— marks so significant, so public 
that their result was the bringing of the whole popxilation 
upon La Fosse. Fouquet was completely self-jxossessed; 
he felt that in his last moments of greatness he had obli- 
gations towards hunself. He wished to fall from such a 
height that his fall should crush some of his enemies. 
Colbert was there — so much the worse for Colbert. The 
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surintendant, therefore, coming up to him, replied with 
that arrogant semi-closure of the eyes peculiar to him— 
‘‘ Whatl is that you, M. Colbert?” 

«To offer you my respects, monseigneur,” said the 
latter. 

“ Were you in that lighter ? ” — pointing to the one with 
twelve rowers. 

“ Yes, monseigneur.” 

« Of twelve rowers ? ” said Fouquet ; “ what luxury, M. 
Colbert. For a moment I tliought it was the queen- 
mother.” 

“ Monscigneur ! ” — and Colbert blushed. 

“ This is a voyage that will cost those who have to pay 
for it dear, Monsieur ITntendant! ” said Fouquet. “ But 
you have, happily, arrived! — ^You see, however,” added he, 
a moment after, ‘‘ tliat I, who had but eight rowers, arrived 
before you.” And he turned his back towards him, leaving 
him uncertain whether the maneuvers of the second lighter 
had escaped the notice of the first. At least he did not 
give him the satisfaction of showing that ho had been 
friglitened. Colbert, so annoyingly attacked, did not give 
way. 

“I have not Imm quick, monseigneur,” he replied, 

becauso I followed your example whenever you 
Btopped.” 

And why did you do that, Monsieur Colbert ? ” cried 
Fouquet, irritated by the base audacity ; as you had a 
superior crew to mine, why did you not either jom me or 
pass me ? ” 

“ Out of respect,” said the intendant, bowing to the 
ground. 

Fouquet got into a carriage which the city had sent to 
him, we know not why or how, and he repaired to kt 
Mai807\ de Na7itesy escorted by a vast crowd of people, who 
for. several days had been agog with expectation of a 
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convocation of the States. Scarcely was he installed 
when Gourville went out to order horses on tlio route to 
Poitiers and Vannes, and a boat at Paimbceuf. lie per- 
formed these various operations with so much mystery, 
activity, and generosity, that never was Fouquet, then 
laboring under an attack of fever, more nearly saved, 
except for the counteraction of that immense disturber of 
human projects, — chance. A report was spread during 
the night, that the king was coming in great haste on post 
horses, and would arrive in ten or twelve hours at the 
latest. The people, while wailing for the king, were 
greatly rejoiced to sec the musketeers, newly arrived, with 
Monsieur d’Artagnan, their ca[)lain, and quartered in the 
castle, of which they occupied all the posts, in quality of 
guard of honor. jM. d’Artagnan, wlio was very polite, 
jiresented himself, about ten o’(ilock, at tlie lodgings of 
the surintendant to pay his respectful compliments; 
and although the minister suffered from fever, although 
he was in such pain as to be bathed in sweat, he would 
receive M. d’Artagiian, whow^as delighted with that honor, 
as will be seen by the conversation they liad together. 


CHAPTER XXVIL 

FRIENDLY ADVIPK. 

Fouquet had gone to bed, like a man who clings to 
life, and wishes to economise, as much as possible, that 
slender tissue of existence, of which the shocks and fric- 
tions of this woi’ld so quickly wear out the tenuity. 
D’Artagnan appeared at the door of this chamber, and 
WHS saluted by the superintendent with a very affable 
Good-day.” 
voi.. ▼. — 17 
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*'■ Bon jour! monseigneur,” replied the musketeer; 
“ how did you get through the journey ? ” 

“ Tolerably well, thank you.” 

“ And the fever ? ” 

“ But poorly. I drink, as you perceive. I am scarcely 
arrived, and I have already levied a contribution of tiaane 
upon Nantes.” 

“ You should sleep first, monseigneur.” 

“ Eh ! corhleu ! my dear Monsieur d’Artagnan, I should 
be very glad to sleep.” 

“ Who hinders you ! ” 

“ Why you in the first place.” 

“ I ? Oh, monseigneur ! ” 

“ No doubt you df). Is it at Nantes as at Paris ? Do 
you not come in the king’s name ? ” 

“ For heaven’s sake, monseigneur,” replied the captain, 
“ leave the king alone ! The day on wliich I shall come 
on the part of the king, for the purpose you mean, take 
my word for it, I will not leave you long in doubt. You 
■will see mo place my hand on my sword, according to the 
ordonnanecy and you will hear me say at once, in cere- 
monial voic‘e, ‘ Monseigueur, in the name of the king, I 
arrest you ! ’ ” 

“ y ou promise me that franlmess ? ” said the superin- 
tendent. 

“ Upon my honor ! But ■urn have not to come to that, 
believe me.” 

“ Whafmakos you think that, M. d’Artagnan? For 
my part, I think quite the contrary.” 

“ I have heard speak of nothing of the kind,” replied 
D’Artagnan. 

“ Eh ! eh! ” said Fouquet. 

“ Indeed, no. You arc an agreeable man, in spite of 
your fever. The king should not, cannot help loving you, 
at the bottom of his heart.” 
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Fouquet’s expression implied doubt. “ But M. Col* 
bert?” said be; “does M. Colbert love me as much as 
you say ? ” 

“ I am not speakint^of M. Colbert,” replied D’Artagnan. 
“ He is an exceptional man. He does not love you ; so 
much is very possible ; hxxt, mordioxix! the squirrel can 
guard himself against the adder with very little trouble.” 

“ Do you know, that you are speaking to me, quite as 
a friend?” replied Fouquet; “and that, ui)on my life! 
I have never met with a man of your intelligence, and 
heart ? ” 

“ You are pleased to say so,” repli(‘<l D’Artagnan. 
“ Why did you Avait till to-day, to pay me such a com- 
pliment ! ” 

“ Blind that we arc ! ” mmanured Fouqiiot. 

“ Y'our voice is getting hoarse,” said D’Artagnan ; 
“ drink, monseigneur, drink ! ” And he offered him a cup 
of tiaaxie, with the most friendly cordiality ; l''ouq\K:t took 
it, and thanked him by a gentle smile. “ Such thmgs 
only happen to me,” said themu.sketeer. “ J have passed 
ten years under your very board, while you were i-olling 
about tons of gold. You Avere clearing an annual pension 
of four millions ; you never obscrve<l me; and you find 
out there is such a person in the Avorld, just at the mo- 
ment you 

“ Jnstat the moment I am about to fall,” interrupted 
Fouquet. “ That is true, my dear Monsieur d’Arta- 
gnan.” 

“ I did not say so.” 

“ But' you thought so ; and that is the same thing. 
Well ! if I fall, take my word as truth, I shall not pass a 
single day without saying to myself, as I strike my brow, 
‘ Fool ! fool ! — stupid mortal ! You had a Sfonsieur d’Ar- 
tagnan under your eye and hand, and you did not employ 
him, you did not enrich him ! ’ ” 
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‘‘ Ton overwhelm me,” said the captain. I esteem 
you greatly.” 

“There exists another man, then, who does not think 
as M, Colbert thinks,” said the surintendant. 

“ ITow this M, Colbert looms up in your imagination I 
He is worse tlian fever ! ” 

“Oh! lhave good cause,” said Fouquet. “Judge for 
yourself.” And lie related the details of the course of 
the lighters, and the hypocritical persecution of Colbert. 
“Is not this a clear sign of my ruin ?” 

D’Artagnan bccc'imo serious. “ That is true,” ho said. 
“ Yes ; it has an unsavory odor, as JM. do Tr^ville used to 
Bay.” And he fixed on M, Fouquet his intelligent and 
Bigniflcant look. 

“ Am I not clearly designated in that, cai^tam? Is not 
the king bringing mo to Nantes to get me away from Paris 
where I have so many creatures, and to possess himself of 
Belle-Isle?” 

“ Where M. d’lTcrblay is,” added D’Artagnan, Fouquet 
raised his head. ‘'As for me, monseigneur,” continued 
D’Artagnan, “I can assure you the king has said nothing 
to mo against you.” 

“ Indeed ! ” 

“ The king commanded me to set out for Nantes, it is 
true; and to say nothing about it to M. de Gesvres.” 

“My friend.” 

“ To M. do (Tesvres, yes, monseigneur,” continued the 
musketeer whose eyes did not cease to speak a language 
different from the language of his lips. “The king, 
moreover, commanded me to take a brigade of musketeers, 
which is apparently superfluous, as the country is quite 
quiet.” 

“ A brigade ! ” said Fouquet, raising himself upon his 
elbow. 

“Ninety-six horsemen, yes, monseigneur. The same 
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number as were employed in arresting MM. de Chalaise, 
de Cinq-Jlfars, and Montmorency.” 

Fouquet pricked up Iiis eai-s at these words, pronounced 
without apparent value. “ And what elsd? ” said he. 

“ Oh I nothing but uisignificaut ordens ; such as guaril- 
ing the castle, guarding every lodging, allowing none of 
M. de Gesvres’ guards to occupy a single post.” 

“ And as to myself,” cried Fouquet, “ what orders had 
you?” 

“ As to you, monseigneur ?— not the smallest word.” 

Monsieui d Artagnan, my safety, niy honor, jjerhaps 
niy life, are at stake. Aon would not <lec(Hvo mo?” 

“I?— to what end? Are you threatened? Only 
there really is an order with respect to carriages and 
boats ” 

“An order?” 

“ Yes ; but it cannot concern you — a simple measure of 
police.” 

“ What is it, captain ?— what is it ? ’ 

“ I’o forbid all horses or boats to leave Nantes, without 
a pass, signed by the king.” 

“ Great God ! but—” 

D’ Artagnan began to laugh. “ All that is not to be put 
into execution before the arrival of tlie king at Nantes, 
So that you see, plainly, mon.scigiieur, the order in nowise 
concerns you.” 

Fouquet became thoughtful, and D’Artagnan feigned 
not to observe his preoccupation. “ It is evident, by my 
thus confiding to you the orders whidi have been given 
to me, that I am friendly towards you, and that I am try- 
ing to prove to you that none of them are directed against 
you.” 

“ Without doubt ! —without doubt ! ” said Fouquet, still 

absent. 

“ I^t us recapitulate,” said the captain, his glance beatU' 
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ing with earnestness. “ A special guard about the castle, 
in which your lodging is to be, is it not?” 

“Do you know the castle?” 

“Ah! monseignour, a regular prison ! The absence of 
M. de Gesvres, who has the honor of being one of your 
friends. The closing of the gates of the city, and of the 
river without a pass ; but, only when the king shall have 
arrived. 

“ PlCvase to (observe, Monsieur Fouquet, that if, instead 
of speaking to a man like you, who are one of the first in 
the kingdom, I were speaking to a troubled uneasy con- 
science — I should compromise myself forever. What a 
fine opportunity for any one who Avislicd to be free. No 
police, no guards, no orders ; the water free, the roads free, 
Monsieur d’Artagnan obliged to lend his horses, if required. 
All this ought to reassure you, Monsieur Fouquet, for the 
king would not have left me thus independent, if he had 
any sinister designs. In truth, Monsieur Fouquet, ask me 
whatever you like, lam at your service; and, in return, if 
you will consent to it, do me a service, that of giving my 
compliments ix) Animis and Portbos, incase you embark 
for Belle-Isle, as you have a riglit to do, without chang- 
ing your dress, immediately, in your rohc-dc-cliamhre — 
just as you are.” Saying these words and with aprofound 
. how, the musketeer, ayIioso looks had lost none of their 
intelligent kindness, left the apartment. He had not 
reached the steps of the vestibule, when Fouquet, quite 
beside himself, hung to the bell-rope, and shouted, “My 
horses ! — my lighter ! ” But nobody answered. The 
sui'intendant dressed himself with everything that came 
to hand. 

“ Goui'viUe ! — Gourville ! ” cried he, while slipping his 
watch into his pocket. And the bell sounded again, 
whilst Fouquet repeated, “ Gourville ! — Gourville ! ” 

Gourville at length appeared, breathless and pale* 
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“ Let us be gone ! Let us be gone ! ” cried Fouquet, as 
soon as he saw him. 

“ It is too late ! ” said the surintendant’s poor friend. 

“Too late!— why?” 

“Listen!” And they heard the sounds of trumpets 
and drums in front of tho castle. 

“ What does that mean, Gourville ? ” 

“It means the king is come, monsc’igneur.” 

“ The king ! ” 

“The king, who has i-idden double stages, who has 
killed horses, and who is eight hours in advance of all our 
calculations.” 

“We are lost ! ” murmured Fouquet. “ Brave B’Arta- 
gnan, all is over, thou hast spoken to me too late ! ” 

The king, in fact, was entering the city, which soon 
resounded tvith the cannon from the ramparts, and from 
a vessel which replied from the knver parts of tlie river. 
Fouquet’s brow darkened ; he called liis valeta-dc-rhambre 
and dressed in ceremonial costume. From liis window, 
behind the curtains, he could see the eagcrimss fd the 
people, and the movement of a large trooft, wliich had fol- 
lowed the prince. The king was conducted to tiio castle 
with great pomp, and Fou<iuct saw him dismount under 
the portcullis, and say something in tlic car of D’Arta- 
gnan, who held his stirrr.p. D’Artagnan, when the king 
had passed under tho arch, directed his steps towards 
the house Fouquet was iu ; but so slowly, and stopping 
so frequently to speak to his musketeers, drawn up like 
a hedge, that it might be said he was counting the seconds, 
or the steps, before accomplishing his object. Fouquet 
opened the window to speak to him in the court. 

“Ah ! ” cried D’Artagnan, on perceiving him, “ are you 
still there, monseigneur?” 

And that word ztiU completed the proof to Fouquet of 
how muoh information and how many useful counsels 
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Fouquefc had not quitted the terrace where he had been 
left by his guide. He reperused his note, conceived thus : 

“ Something is being contrived against you. Perhaps 
they will not dare to carry it out at the castle ; it will be on 
your return home. The house is already surrounded by 
musketeers. Do not enter. A white horse is in waiting 
for you behind the esplanade ! ” 

Fouquet recognized tlio writing and zeal of Gourville. 
Not being willing tliat, if any evil happened to himself, 
tins paper should compromise a faithful friend, the sur- 
intendant "U'as busy tearing it into a thousand morsels, 
spread about by the wind from the balustrade of the 
terrace. D’Artagnan found him watching the snowflake 
fluttering of the last scraps in space. 

‘‘Monsieur,” said he, “the king awaits you.” 

Fouquet walked Avilh a deliberate step along the little 
corridor, where ]\IM. do l^rienno and Rose were at woi'k, 
whilst the Due do Saint- Aignan, seated on a chair, likewise 
in the corridor, appeared to be waiting for orders, with 
feverish impatience, his sword between his legs. It 
appeared strange to Fouquet that ]\DI. Briepne, Rose, and 
de Saint-Aignan, in general so attentive and obsequious, 
should scarcely take the least notice, as he, the surin- 
tendant, i)assed. But how could lie expect to find it other- 
wise among courtiers, he whom tlie king no longer called 
anything but Fouquet? He raised his head, determined 
to look every one and everything bravely in the face, and 
entered the king’s apartment, where a little bell, which 
we already know, had already announced him to his 
majesty. 

The king, without rising, nodded to him, and with 
interest: ‘‘Well! how are you, Monsieur Fouquet?” 
said he. 
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**^1 am in a high fever,” replied the surintendant ; “hut 
I am at the king’s service.” 

“ That is well ; the States assemble to-morrow ; have 
you a speech ready ? ” 

Fouquet looked at the king with astonishment. “ I have 
not, sire,” replied he ; “ but I will improvise one. I am 
too well acquainted with affairs to feel any embarrassment. 
I have only one question to ask ; will your majesty permit 
me?” 

“ Certainly. Ask it.” 

“ Why did not your majesty do Ins first minister the 
honor of giving him notice of this in Paris? ” 

“You were ill ; I was not willing to fatigue you.” 

“ Never did a labor — never did an explanation fatigue 
me, sire ; and since the moment is come for me to demand 
an explanation of my king ” 

“ Oh, Monsieur Fouquet ! an explanation ? An explana- 
tion, pray, of what ? ” 

“Of your majesty’s inteniioiis with respect to my- 
feelf.” 

The king blushed. “ I have been calumniated,” con- 
tinued Fouquet, warmly, “and I feel called upon to adjure 
the justice of the king to make imjuiries.” 

“You say all this to me very uselessly, Monsieur Fou- 
quet ; I know what I laiow,” 

“Your majesty can only know the tilings that have 
been told to you ; and I, on iny part, liave said nothing to 
you, whilst others have spoken many, many times ” 

“What do you wish to say ? ” said the king, impatient 
to put an end to this embarrassing conversation. 

“ I will go straight to the facts, sire ; and I accuse a 
certain man of having injured mo in your majesty’s 
opinion*” 

“ Nobody has injured you. Monsieur Fouquet.” 

^Tbat reply proves to me, sire, that I am right.” 
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Monsieur Fouquet, I do not like people to be accused.” 
‘‘Kot when one is accused?” 

“ We have already spoken too much about this affair.” 
Your majesty will not allow me to justify my- 
self?” 

“ I repeat that I do not accuse you ” 

Fouquet, with a half- bow, made a step backward. It 
Is csertain,” thouglit he, “that he has made up his mind. 
Not to see the danger now would be to be blind indeed ; 
not to shun it would be stupid.” He resumed aloud, “ Did 
your majesty send for me on business ? ” 

“ No, Monsieur Fouquet, but for some advice I wish to 
give you.” 

“I respectfully await it, sire.” 

“ Rest yourself, IMonsieur Fouquet, do not throw away 
your strength ; the session of the States will be short, and 
when my secretaries shall have closed it, I do not wish 
business to be talked of in France for a fortnight,” 

“ Has tlio king nothing to say to me ou the subject of 
this assembly of the States ?” 

“ No, ]\Ionsicur Foinpiet.” 

*‘Not to iiK?, the surintendant of the finances?” 

“ Rest yourself, 1 beg you ; that is all I have to say to 
you.” 

Fouquet bit his lips and hung his head. He was evi- 
dently l)usy with some uneasy thought. This uneasiness 
struck the king, “ Are you angry at having to rest your- 
self, M. Fouquet ? ” said he. 

“ Yes, sire, I am not accustomed to take rest.” 

“ But you are ill ; you must take care of yourself.” 
<‘Your majesty spoke just now of a speech to he 
pronounced to-morrow.” 

His majesty made no reply; this unexpected stroke 
embarrassed him. Fouquet felt the weight of this hesita- 
tion. He thought he could read danger in the eyes of the 
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young prince, which fear would but precipitate. “ If I 
appear frightened, I am lost,” thought he. 

The king, on his part, was only luieasy at the alarm of 
Fouquet. Has he a suspicion of anything? ” murmured 
he. 

If his first word is severe,” again thought Fouquet ; 
“ if he becomes angry, or feigns to bo angry for the sake 
of a pretext, how shall I extricate myself? Lotus smooth 
the declivity a little. Gourvillo was riglit ” 

“ Sire,” said he suddenly, “ since the goodness of the 
king watches over my health to tlje point of dispensing 
with my labor, may T not be allowed to bo absent from the 
council of to-morrow ? I could i>ass the day in bed, and 
will entreat the king to grant me his ])hysieiaii, that we 
may endeavor to find a renuMly against this fearful 
fever.” 

So bo it, Monsieur Fouquet, it shall be as you desire; 
you shall have a lioliday to-morrow, you shall have the 
physician, and shall he restored to liealtJi.” 

Thanks ! ” said Fouquet, bowing. I'hcn, openmg his 
game : — 

“Shall I not have the happiness of conducting your 
majesty to my residence of Belle- Isle? ” 

And he looked Louis full in the face, to judge of the 
effect of such a proposal. The king bluslied again. 

“Do you know,” replied he, endeavoring to smile, 
“ that you have just said — ‘ My residence of Belle-Isle? ’ 

“Yes, sire.” 

« Well! do yon not remember,” continued the king in 
the same cheerful tone, “ that you gave me Belle-Isle?” 

“ That is true again, sire. Only as you have not taken 
it, you will doubtless come Avith me and take possession 
of it.” 

“ I mean to do so.” 

•^That was, besides, your majesty’s intention as well as 
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mine ; and I cannot express to your majesty how happy 
and proud I have been to see all the king’s regiments from 
Paris to help to take possession.” 

The king stammered out that he did not bring the 
musketeers for that alone. 

Oh, I am couAdneed of that,” said Fouquet, warmly ; 
‘‘ your majesty loiows very well that you have nothing to 
do but to come alone with a cane in your hand, to bring 
to the ground all the fortifications of Belle-Isle.” 

“ Peste / ” cried the king ; I do not wish those fine for- 
tifications, which cost so much to build, to fall at all 
No, let them stand against the Dutch and English. You 
would not guess what I want to see at Belle-Isle, Monsieur 
Fouquet ; it is the pretty peasants and Avomen of the lands 
on the sea-sliore, Avho dance so avoII, and are so seducing 
with their scarlet petticoats ! I have heard great boast of 
your pretty tenants, monsieur le siirintendant ; well, let 
me have a sight of them.” 

‘‘ Whenever your m.ijesty x>leases.” 

“Have you any means of transport? It shall be to- 
morroAv, if you like.” 

The suriiitendant felt this stroke, which was not adroit, 
and replied, “ No, sire; I was ignorant of your majesty’s 
wish; above all, I was ignorant of your haste to see 
Belle-Isle, and I ani prepared with nothing.” 

‘‘ Y ou have a boat of your own, nevertheless ? ” 

‘‘I Irtwe five ; but they are all in port, or at Paimboeuf ; 
and to join them, or bring them hither, would require at 
least twenty-four liours. Have I any occasion to send a 
courier? Must I do so ?” 

Wait a little, init an end to the fever,— wait till to- 
morrow.” 

“ That is true. Who knows but that by to-morrow we 
may not have a hundred other ideas ?” replied Fouquet, 
now perfectly convinced and very i>ale. 
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The king started, and stretcheil his hand out towards 
his little bell, but Fouquet prevented his ringing. 

“ Sire,” said he, “ I have an ague — I am trembling with 
cold. If I remain a moment longer, I shall most likely 
faint. I request your majesty’s permission to go and 
fling myself beneath the bedclothes.” 

“ Indeed, you are in a shiver; it is painful to behold! 
Come, Monsieur Fouquet, begone ! I will send to inquire 
after you.” 

“ Your majesty overwhelms me with kindness. In an 
hour I shall bo better.” 

“I will call someone to rcconduct you,” said the king, 

“ As you please, sire; 1 would gladly take the arm of 
any one.” 

“Monsieur d’Artagnan!” cried the king, ringing his 
little bell. 

“Oh, sire,” hiterrupted Fouquet, laughing in such a 
manner as mado the prince feel cold, “ would you give mo 
the captain of your musketeers to take mo to my lodg- 
ings ? An equivocal honor that, sire ! A simple foot- 
man, I beg.” 

“ And why, M. Fouquet ? M. d’Artagnan conducts me 
often, and e.vtrcraely well! ” 

“ Yes, but when he conducts you, sire, it is to obey you ; 
wliilst me ” 

“ Go on I ” 

“If I am obliged to return home supported by the 
leader of the musketeers, it would Ije every where said you 
hud had me arrested.” 

“Arrested!” replied the king, who became paler than 
Fouquet himself,— “ arrested ! oh ! ” 

“ And why should they not say so ? ” continued Fou- 
quet, stUl laughing; “and I would lay a wager there 
would be people found wicked enough to laugh at it,” 
This sally disconcerted the monarch. Fouquet was skill- 
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fill enough, or fortunate enough, to make Louis XIV 
recoil before the appearance of the deed he meditated.* 
M. d Artagnan, when he appeared, received an order to 
desire a musketeer to accompany the surintendant 
“Quite unnecessary,” said the latter; “sword for 
sword; I prefer Gourville, who is waiting for mo below, 
jut that will not prevent me enjoying the society of M. 

d Artagnan. lam glad he will see Eelle-Isle, he is so 
good a judge of fortifications.” 

D’Artagnan bowed, without at all comprehending what 
was going on. I^uqnet bowed again and left the apart- 
ment, i^ccting all the slowness of a man who walks with 
difflcnlty. V hen once out of the castle, “ I am saved ! ” 

Me bnl 

Jsle, but it shall be when I am no longer there ” 

Tie disappeared, leaving E’Artagnaii with the king. 

“ Captain,” said the king, “you wiU follow M. Fououet 
at the distance of a hundred paces.” ^ 

“Yes, sire.” 

him^”° lodgings again. You will go with 

“Yes, sire.” 

“ You WiU arrest him in my name, and will shut him 
Up in a carnage.” 

“ In a carriage. Well ! sire ? ” 

“Tu such a foshion that ho may not, on the road, either 
^nverse with any one or throw notes to people he may 

That will bo ratber difficult, sire 
“Not at all.” 

“ Pardon me, sire^ I cannot stifle M. Fouquet,aJid if ho 
asks for libertyto breathe, Icannotprevent him by closing 

both the windows and Ihe blinds. He will throw out at 
the doors all the cries and notes possible,” 

“The case is provided for, Monsieur d’Artagnan ; a cax- 
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riage with a trellis will obviate both the difficulties you 
point out.” 

“ A carnage with an iron trellis 1 ” cried D’ Artaguan ; 
“but a carriage with an iron trellis is not made in half an 
hour, and your majesty commands me to go immediately 
to M. Fouquet’s lodgings ” 

“ The carriage in question is already made.” 

“ Ah ! tliat is quite a different thing,” said the captain ; 
“ if tlie carriage is ready made, V(iry well, then, we have 
only to set it in motion.” 

“It is ready — and llie horses harnessed.” 

“ Ah!” 

“And the coachman, with the outriders, is waiting in 
the lower court of the castle.” 

D’Artagnan bowed. ‘-There only remains for me to 
ask your majesty whither I shall conduct M, Fouquet.” 

“ To the castle of iVugers^at first.” 

“Very well, sire.” 

“ Afterwards we will see.” 

“ Yes, sire.” 

“ Monsieur d’Artagnan, one last word : you have re- 
marked that for making tliis capture of M. Fouquet, I have 
not employed my guards, on which account M, de Gesvres 
will be furious.” 

“Your majesty does not employ your guards,” said the 
captain, a little humiliated, “ because you mistrust !M. do 
Gesvres, that is all.” 

“ That is to say, monsieur, that I have more confidence 
in you.” 

“ I know that very well, sire ! and it is of no use to make 
so much of it.” 

“It is only for the sake of arriving at this, monsieur, 
that if, from this moment, it should happen that by any 
chance whatever M. Fouquet should escape — such chances 
have been, monsieur ” 

VOL V, IS 
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“ Oh I very often, sire ; but for others, not for me.” 

« And why not with you ? ” 

“Because I, sire, have, for an instant, wished to save 
M. Fouquet.” 

The king started. “ Because,” continued the captain, 
« I had then a right to do so, having guessed your majesty’s 
plan, without you having spoken to me of it, and that I 
took an interest in M. Fouquet. Now, was I not at liberty 
to show my interest in this man ?” 

' “ In truth, monsieur, you do not reassure me with regard • 
to your services.” 

“ If I had saved him then, I should have been perfectly 
innocent; I will say more, I should have done well, for M. 
Fouquet is not a bad man. But he was not willing; his 
destiny prevailed ; he let the hour of liberty slip by. So 
much the worse 1 Now I have orders, I will obey those 
orders and M. Fouquet you may consider as a man arrested. 
He is at the castle of Angers, this very M. Fouquet.” 

“ Oh ! you have not got him yet, captain.” 

“ That concerns mo ; every one to his trade, sire ; only, 
once more, reflect ! Do you seriously give me orders to 
arrest M. Fouquet, sire?” 

“ Yes, a thousand times, yes ! ” 

“In writing, sire, then.” 

“ Here is the order.” 

D’Artagnan read it, bowed to the king, and left the 
room. From the height of the terrace he perceived Gour- 
ville, who went by with a joyous air towards the lodg- 
ings of M. Fouquet. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE WHITE IIHUSK AM> THE BLACK. 

« That is rather surprising,” said D’Ai lagnan ; Goiir- 
ville running about the streets so gayly, when ho is almost 
certain that M. Fouquet is in danger ; when it is almost 
equally certain that it was (jourvillo who warned M. Fou- 
quet just now by the note whieli was torn into a thousand 
pieces upon the terrace, and given to the winds by mou* 
sieur le surintendant. Gourville is rubbing his hands; 
that is because he has done something clever. Whence 
comes M. Gourville? Gouiwille is coming from the Rue 
aux Ilerbes. Wliither does llio Rue aux Ilcrbes lead?’^ 
And D’Artagnan followed along the tops of the houses of 
Nantes dominated by the castle, the line traced by the 
streets, as ho would have done upon alopograplucal plan ; 
only, instead of the dead, fiat paper, the living chart rose 
in relief with the cries, the movements, and tlie shadows 
of men and things. Beyond the inclosure of tlio city, tho 
great verdant plauis stretched out, bordering the Loire, 
and appeared to run towards the pink horizon, which waa 
cut by the azure of the waters and the dark green of the 
marshes. Immediately outside the gates of Nantes two 
white roads were seen divergmg like sex:)arato fingers of a 
gigantic hand. D’Artagnan, who had taken in all the 
panorama at a glance by crossing the terrace, was led by 
the line of the Rue aux Ilerbes to the mouth of one of 
those roads which took its rise under the gates of Nantes* 
One step more, and he was about to descend tho stairs, 
take his trellised carriage, and go towards the lodgings of 
Mr Fouquet. But chance decreed at the moment of plung- 
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ing into the staircase that he was attracted by a moving 
point then gaining ground upon that road. 

‘‘What is that said the musketeer to himself; “a 
horse galloping, — a runaway horse, no doubt. What a 
rate ho is going at 1 ” The moving point became detached 
from the road, and entered into the fields. “A white 
horse ” contmued the captain, who had just observed the 
color thrown luminously against the dark ground, “ and 
he is mounted; it must be some boy whose horse is 
thirsty and has run away with him.” 

These reflections, rapid as lightning, simultaneous with 
visual perception, D’Artagnan had already forgotten when 
he descended the first steps of the staircase. Some morsels 
of paper were spread over the stairs, and shone out white 
against the dirty stones. “ Eh ! ch ! ” said the captain to 
himself, “ here arc some of the fragments of the note torn 
by M. Fouquet. Poor man 1 he has given his secret to 
the wind ; the wind will have no more to do with it, 
and brings it back to the king. Decidedly, Fouquet, you 
play with misfortune 1 the game is not a fair one, — fortune 
is against you. The star of Louis XIV. obscures yours ; 
the adder is stronger and more ciuming than the squirrel.” 
D’Artagnan picked up one of these morsels of paper as 
he descended. “ Gourville’s pretty little hand!” cried 
he, whilst examining one of the fragments of the note ; “ I 
was not mistaken.” And he read the word “horse.” 
« Stop ! ” said he ; and ho examined another, upon which 
there was not a letter traced. ITpon a third he read the 
word “ white ; ” “ white horse,” repeated he, like a child 
that is spelling. “Ah, mordioux!''^ cried the suspicious 
spirit, “ a white horse !” And, like that grain of powder 
which, burning, dilates into ten thousand times its volume, 
' D’Artagnan, enlightened by ideas and suspicions, rapidly 
reascended the stairs towards the terrace. The w^hite 
horse was still galloping in the direction of the Loire, 
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at the extremity of wliicli, melting into the vapors of 
the water, a little sail appeared, wave-balanced like a 
water-butterfly. “ Oh ! ” cried the musketeer, only a man 
who wants to fly would go at that pace across plowed 
lands ; there is but one Fouquet, a flnancier, to ride thus 
in open day upon a white horse ; there is no one but the 
lord of Belle-Isle who would make his escape towards the 
sea, while there are such thick forests on land, and there 
is but one D'Artagnau in the world to catch ]\I. Fouquet, 
who has half an hour’s start, and who will have gained 
his boat witliiii an hour.” This being said, the musketeer 
gave orders that the carriage with the iron trellis should 
be taken immediately to a tlucket situated just outside the 
city. He selected his best horse, jumped ui)on his back, 
galloped along the Rue aiix ITerbes taking, n«>b the road 
Fouquet had taken, but the bank itself of the Loire, 
certain that he should gain ten minutes upon the total 
distance, and, at the intersection of the two lines, come 
up with the fugitive, who could liave no suspicion of 
being pursued in that direction. Li the rapidity of the 
pursuit, and with the impatience of the avenger, animating 
himself as in war, D’Artagnan, so mild, so kind towards 
Fouquet, was surprised to And himself become ferocious 
— almost sanguinary. For a long time ho galloped with- 
out catching sight of the white horse. His rage assumed 
fury, he doubted himself, — he suspected that Fouquet had 
buried himself in some subterranean road, or that he had 
changed the white horse for one of those famous black 
ones, as swift as the wind, which D’Artagnan, at Saini- 
Mand6 had so frequently admired and envied for their 
vigor and theii* fleetness. 

At such moments, when the w^ind cut his eyes so as to 
make the tears spring from them, when the saddle had 
become burning hot, when the galled and spurred horse 
reared with pain, and threw behind him a shower of dust 
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and stones, D’Artagnan, raising himself in his stirrups, 
and seeing nothing on the waters, nothing beneath the 
trees, looked up into the air like a madman. He was los- 
ing his senses. In the paroxysms of eagerness he dreamt 
of aerial ways, — the discovery of the following century ; 
he called to his mind Daedalus and the vast wings that 
had saved him from the prisons of Crete. A hoarse sigh 
broke from his lips, as he repeated, devoured by the fear 
of ridicule, I ! I ! duped by a Gourville I 1 1 They will 
say that I am growing old, — they will say I have received 
a million to allow Fouquet to escape ! ” And he again 
dug his spurs into the sides of his horse : he had ridden 
astonishingly fast. Suddenly, at the extremity of some 
open pasture-ground, beliind the hedges, lie saw a white 
form which showed itself, disappeared, and at last re- 
mained distinctly visible against the rising groimd. 
D’Artagnan’s heart leaped with joy. lie wiped the 
streaming sweat from his brow, relaxed the tension of liis 
knees, — by which the horse breathed more freely, — and, 
gathering up his reins, moderated the speed of the vigor- 
ous animal, his active accomplice on this man-hunt. He 
had then time to study the direction of the road, and lus 
position with regard to Fouquet. The superintendent 
had completely winded his hoi'se by crossing the soft 
ground. lie felt the necessity of gaining a firmer footing, 
and turned towards the road by the shortest secant line. 
D’Artiignan, on his part, had nothing to do but to ride 
straight on, concealed by the sloping shore ; so that he 
would cut his quarry off the road when he came up 
■\vith him. Then the real race would begin, — then the 
struggle would be in earnest. 

D’Artagnan gave his horse good breathing-time. He 
observed that the superintendent had relaxed into a trot, 
which was to say, he, too, was favoring liis horse. But 
both of them were too much pressed for time to allow 
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them to continue long at that pace. The white horse 
sprang oS lilve an arrow the moment his feet touched 
firm ground. D’Artagnan dropped liis hand, and his 
black horse broke into a gallop. Both followed the same 
route ; the quadruple echoes of this new race-course were 
confounded. Fouquet had not yet perceived B’Artagnan. 
But on issuing from the slope, a single echo struck the 
air, it was that of the steps of D’Artagnan’s horse, which 
rolled along like thunder. Fouquet turned round, and 
saw behind him, within a hundred paces, his enemy bent 
over the neck of his horse. There could bo no doubt — 
the shining baldrick, the red cassock — it was a musketeer, 
Fouquet slackened his hand likewise, and the white liorse 
placed twenty feet more between his adversary and him- 
self. 

“Oh, but,” thought D’Artagnan, l)ecoming very anx- 
ious, “ that is not a common horso M, Fouquet is upon — 
letussee! ” Andheattentively examined withliisinfalliblc 
eye the shape and capabilities of the courser. Bound full 
quarters — a thin long tail — large hocks — thin legs, as dry 
as bars of steel — hoofs hard as marble. lie spurred his 
own, but the distance between the two remained the same. 
D’Axtagnan listened attentively ; not a breath of the 
horse reached him, and yet he seemed to cut the air. The 
black horse, on the contrary, began to puff like any black- 
smith’s bellows. 

“ I must overtake him, if I kill my horse,” thought the 
musketeer ; and he began to saw the mouth of the poor 
animal, whilst he buried the rowels of his merciless spurs 
in his sides. The maddened horse gained twenty toises, 
and came up within pistol-shot of Fouquet. 

“ Courage ! ” said the musketeer to himself, “ courage ! 
the white horse will perhaps grow weaker, and if the 
horse does not fall, the master must pull up at last.” But 
horse and rider remained upright together, gaining 
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ground by difficult degrees. D’Aitagnan uttered a wild 
cry, which made Fouquet turn round, and added speed to 
the white horse. 

“ A famous horse ! a mad rider I ” growled the captain. 
“ Hola 1 mordioux / Monsieur Fouquet I stop I in the 
king’s name ! ” Fouquet made no reply. 

“ Do you hear me ? ” shouted D’ Artagnan, whose horse 
had just stumbled. 

“ JPardieu/ ” replied Fouquet, laconically ; and rode on 
faster. 

D’ Artagnan was nearly mad ; tlie blood rushed boiling 
to his temples and his eyes, “ In the king’s name I ” 
cried he again, “ stop, or I will bring you down with a 
pistol-shot I ” 

“ Do 1 ” replied Fouquet, without relaxing his speed. 

D’ Artagnan seized a pistol and cocked it, hoping that 
the double click of the spring would stop his enemy. 
“You have pistols likewise,” said he, “turn and defend 
yourself.” 

Fouquet did turn round at the noise, find looking D’ Ar- 
tagnan full in the face, opened w ith liis right hand, the 
part of his di'ess which concealed his body, but he did not 
even touch liis holsters. There were not more than 
twenty paces between the two. 

“ said D’Artagnan, “ I will not assassinate 

you ; if you will not fire upon me, surrender ! what is a 
prison ? ” 

“ I would rather die ! ” replied Fouquet ; “ I shall suffer 
less.” 

D’Artagnan, drimk with despair, hurled his pistol to 
the ground. “ I will take you alive ! ” said he ; and by a 
prodigy of skill of which this incomparable horseman 
alone was capable, he throw his hoi’se forward to within 
ten paces of the white horse; already his hand was 
stretched out to seize his prey* 
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‘‘ Kill mo ! kill mo ! ” cried Fouqiiet, “ ’twould bo more 
humane ! ” 

“No! alive — alive!” murmured the captiiin. 

At this moment his horse made a false step for the 
second time, and FoiKjuot’s n^aiii took the lead. It was 
an unheard-of spectacle, tliis ]*:ice between two liorsos 
which now only kept alive by the will of their riders. Tt 
might be said that D^Vrtagnan rode, carrying his horse 
along between his knees. To the furious gallop had suc- 
ceeded the fast trot, and that had sunk to what might bo 
scarcely called a trot at all. l>ut the chase appeared 
equally warm in tlie two fatigued aihhta>. D’Artagnan, 
quite in despair, seized his second pistol, and cocked it. 

“ At your horse ! not at you ! ” cried ho to Fouquet. 
And ho lired. Tlie animal was hit in the (piarters — ho 
made a furious bound, and jdunged forward. At iliat 
moment D’Artagnan’s lioi-so f(*ll dead. 

“I am dishonored thought tlie musketeer; T am a 
miserable wretch ! for juty’s sake, -AI. Fouquet., tlirowme 
one of your pistols that I may blowout my l)raiiis! ” 
But Fouquet r()de away. 

“For mercy's sake! for mercy’s sake!” cried TVArta- 
gnan ; “that which you will not do at lids moinejit, I my- 
self will do within an hour; hut here, upon this road, I 
should die bravely ; I should die esU^eracd ; do me that 
service, M. Fouquet! ” 

M. Fouquet made no reply, hut continued to trot on. 
D’Artagnan began to run after his enemy. Successively 
he threw away his hat, Ins coat, which embarrassed him, 
and then the sheath of his sword, which got between his 
legs as he was running. The sword in his hand itself 
became too hea\y, and he threw it after the sheath. The 
white horse began to rattle in liis throat ; D’Artagnan 
gained upon him. From a trot the exhausted ani mal sunk 
to a staggering walk — the foam from his mouth was mixed 
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with blood. D’Artagnan made a desperate effort, sprang^ 
towards Fouquet, and seized him by the leg, saying in a 
broken, breathless voice, “ I arrest you in the king’s name t 
blow my brains out, if you like ; we have both done out 
duty,” 

Fouquet hurled far from him, into the river, the two 
pistols D’Artagnan might have seized, and dismounting 
from his horse — “ I am your prisoner, monsieur,” said he ; \ 
“ will you take my arm, for I see you are ready to faint ? ” 
“Thanks ! ” murmured D’Artagnan, who, in fact, felt the 
earth sliding from under his feet, and the light of day 
turning to blackness around him ; then he rolled upon th^^ 
sand, without breath or strength, Fouquet hastened to thO 
brink of the river, dipped some water in his hat, with which 
he bathed the temples of the musketeer, and introduced a 
few drops between his lips. D’Artagnan raised himself 
with dif&oulty, and looked about him with a wandering 
eye. He beheld Fouquet on his knees, with his wet hat 
in his hand, smiling upon him with ineffable sweetness. 

“ You are not off then ?” cried he. “ Oh, monsieur I the 
true king of royalty, in heart, in soul, is not Louis of the ' 
Louvre, or Philippe of Sainte-Marguerite ; it is you, pro- 
scribed, condemned ! ” 

“ I, who this day am ruined by a single error, M, d’Ar-! 
tagnan.” , 

WLat, in the name of Heaven, is that ? ” 

“I should have had you for a friend! But how shall: 
we return to Nantes ? We are a great way frotn it.*’ 

“ That is true,” said D’Artagnan, gloomily, 

“The white horse will recover, perhaps; hblsagood?^ 
horse I Mount, Monsieur d’Artagnan ; I will walk till you 
have rested a little ” 

“Poor beast ! and woimded too? ” said the musketeer. 
“He will go, I tell you; I know him; but we can do 
better, still, let us both get up, and ride slowly.” 
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We can try,” said the captain. But they had scarcely 
charged the animal with this double load, when he began 
to stagger, then with a great effort walked a few minutes, 
then staggered again, and sank down dead by the side of 
the black horse, which he just managed to come up to. 

“ We will go on foot — destiny wills it so — the walk will 
be pleasant,” said Fouquet, passing his arm through that 
of D’Artagnan. 

‘‘ Mordiovjx / ” cried the latter, with a fixed eye, a con- 
tracted brow, and a swelling heart — “What a disgraceful 
day!” 

They walked slowly the four leagues which separated 
them from the little wood behind which the carriage and 
escort were in waiting. When Fouquet perceived that 
sinister machine, he said to B’Artagnan, who cast down 
his eyes, ashamed of Louis XIV., “ There is an idea that 
did not emanate from a brave man. Captain d’Artagnan ; 
it is not yours. What are these gratings for ?” said he. 

“ To prevent your throwing letters out.” 

“Ingenious! ” 

“ But you can speak, if you cannot write,” said D’Arta- 
gnan. 

“ Can I speak to you ? ” 

“ Why, certainly, if you wish to do so.” 

Fouquet reflected for a moment, then looking the cap- 
tain full in the face, “ One single word,” said he ; “ \vill 
you remember it ? ” 

“I will not forget it.” 

« Will you speak it to whom I wish?” 

«I will” 

“ Saint-Mand6,” articulated Fouquet, in a low voice. 

« Well ! and for whom ? ” 

« For Madame de Belli6re or P6Uison.” 

“ It shall be done.” 

The carriage rolled through Nantes, and took the route 
to Angers. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

IN 'mncn this squirekl falls, — tite adder flies. 

It was two o’clock in the afternoon. The king, full of 
impatience, went to his cabinet on tho terrace, and kept 
opening the door of the corridor, to see what his secre- 
taries were doing. M. Colbert, seated in tho same place 
M. de Saint- Aignan had so long occupied in the morning, 
was chatting, in a low voice with M. de Brienne. The 
king opened the door suddenly, and addressed them. 
‘‘ What is it you are saying ? ” 

“ We were speaking of the first sitting of the States,” 
said M. de Brienne, rising. 

“ Very well,” replied the king, and returned to his 
room. 

Five minutes after, the summons of the bell recalled 
Rose, whoso hour it was. 

‘‘ Have you finislied your copies ? ” asked the kmg. 

Xot yet, sire.” 

See, if M. d’ Artagnan has returned.” 

“ Not yet, sire.” 

“ It is very strange,” murmured the king. “ Call M. 
Colbert.” 

Colbert elitered; ho had been expecting this all the 
morning. 

“ Monsieur Colbert,” said the king, very sharply ; “ you 
must ascertam what has become of M. d’ Artagnan.” 

Colbert in his calm voice, replied, ‘‘ Where does your 
majesty desire him to be sought for?” 

“ Eh 1 monsieur ! do you not know on what I have sent 
him ? ” replied Louis, acrimoniously. 
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“Your majesty did not inform mo.” 

“ Monsieur, tliere are lhin<?s that must be guessed ; and 
you, above all others, are apt to guess tlicm.” 

“ I might liave been able to imaghic, sii'o ; but I do not 
presume to be positive.” 

Colbert had not finished these words when a rougher 
voice than that of the king interrupted the interesting 
conversation thus begun between the monarch and his 
clerk. 

“ D’Artagnan ! ” cried the king, with evident joy. 
D’Artagnan, pale and in evidently bad humor, ericd to 
the king, as lie entered, “ Sire, is it yo\ir majesty who 
has given orders to my musketeers 'i ” 

“What orders?” said the king. 

“ About M. Fouquet’s bouse?” 

“ None ! ” replied liOuis. 

“Ila!” said D’Artagnan, biting his mustache; “I was 
not mistaken, then; it was monsieur here;” and ho 
pointed to Colbert. 

“ What orders ? Let me know,” said the king. 

“Orders to turn the house topsy-turvy, to beat M. 
Fouquet’s servants, to force the drawers, to give over a 
peaceful house to pillage! Jilordioux,! these are savage 
orders ! ” 

“Monsieur!” said Colbert, turning pale. 

“Monsieur,” interrupted D’Artagnan, “ the king alone, 
understand,— the king alone has a right to command my 
musketeers; but, as to you, I forbid you to do it, and I 
tell you so before his majesty; gentlemen who carry 
swords do not sling pens behind their ears.” 

“D’Artagnan! D’Artagnan!” murmured the king. 

“ It is humiliating,” continued the musketeer ; “ my 
soldiers are disgraced. I do not command reffree, thank 
you, nor clerks of the intendance, mordiouxl" 
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Well! but what is all this about? ” said the king with 
authority. 

About this> sire ; monsieur — ^monsieur, who could not 
guess your majesty’s orders, and consequently could not 
know I was gone to arrest M. Fouquet ; monsieur, who 
has caused the iron cage to be constructed for his patron 
of yesterday — has sent M. de Roncherat to the lodgings 
of M. Fouquet, and, under pretense of securing the 
surintendant’s papers, they have taken away the fur- 
niture. My musketeers have been posted round the 
house all the morning ; such were my orders. Why did 
any one presume to order them to enter ? Why, by forc- 
ing them to assist in this pillage, have they been made 
accomplices in it? Mordioux! we serve the king, we do; 
but wo do not serve M. Colbert!” 

“ Monsieur d’Artagnan,” said the king, sternly, “take 
care ; it is not in my presence that such explanations, and 
made in such a tone, should take place.” 

“ I have acted for the good of the king,” said Colbert, in 
a falfccrmg voice. “ It is hard to be so treated by one of 
your majesty’s ofllcers, and that without redress, on ac- 
coimt of the respect I owe the king.” 

“The respect you owe the king,” cried D’Artagnan, 
his eyes Hashing fire, “ consists, in the first place, in mak- 
ing his authority respected, and his person beloved. Every 
agent of a power without control represents that pow'er, 
and when people curse the hand which strikes them, 
it is the royal hand that God reproaches, do you hear? 
Must a soldier, hardened by forty yeai's of wounds and 
blood, give you this lesson, monsieur? Must mercy be 
on my side, and ferocity on yours? You have caused 
the innocent to he arrested, bound, and imprisoned ! ” 

“ Accomplices, perhaps, of M. Fouquet^” said Colbert. 

“ Who told you M. Fouquet had accomplices, or even 
that ho was guilty? The king alone knows that; his 
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justice is Dot blind! When he says, ‘Arrest and im- 
prison ’ such and such a man, he is obeyed. Do not talk to 
me then any more of the respect you owe the king, and be 
careful of your words, that they may not chance to con- 
vey the slightest menace; for the king will not allow 
those to be threatened who do him service by otliers who 
do him disservice ; and if in case I should have, which 
God forbid ! a master so ungrateful, I would make myself 
respected.” 

Thus saying, D^Artagnan took his station haughtily in 
the king’s cabinet, his eyes flashing, his hand on his 
sword, his lips trembling, affecting much more anger than 
he really felt. Colbert, Immiliated and devoured with 
rage, bowed to the king as if to ask liis permission to 
leave the room. The king, thwarted alike in pride and in 
curiosity, knew not which part to talce. D’Artagnan saw 
him hesitate. To remain longer would have been a mis- 
take : it was necessary to score a triumpJi over Colbert, 
and the only method was to touch the king so near the 
quick, that his majesty would have no other means of 
extrication but choosing bctwecm the two antagonists. 
D’Artagnan bowed as Colbert had done ; but the king, 
who, in preference to everything else was anxious to have 
all the exact details of the arrest of the surintendant of 
the finances from him who had made him tremble for a 
moment, — the king, perceiving that tlio ill-humor of D’Ar- 
tagnan would put off for lialf an hour at least the details 
he was burning to be acquainted with, — T^uis, we say, 
forgot Colbert, who had nothing new to tell him, and 
recalled his captain of the musketeers. 

« In the first place,” said he, “ let me see the result of 
your commission, monsieur ; you may rest yourself here- 
after.” 

D’Artagnan, who was just passing through the door- 
way, stopped at the voice of the king, retraced his steps, 
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and Colbert was forced to leave the closet. His counte- 
nance assumed almost a purple hue, his black and threaten- 
ing eyes shone with a dark fire beneath their thick brows ; 
he stepped out, bowed before the king, half drew himself 
up in passing D’Artagnan, and went away with death in 
his heart. D’Artagnan, on being left alone with the king, 
softened immediately, and composing his countenance; 
“ Sire,” said he, “ you are a young king. It is by the 
dawn that peo£)lo judge whether the day will be fine or 
dull. How, sire, will tho people, whom the hand of God 
has placed under your law, argue of your reign, if between 
them and you, you allow angry and violent ministers to 
interpose their mischief? But let us speak of myself, 
sire, let us leave a discussion that may appear idle, and 
perhaps inconvenient to you. Let us speak of myself. I 
have arrested IVl. Fouqiiet.” 

“You took plenty of time about it,” said the king 
sharply. 

D’Artagnan looked at tho king. “ I perceive that I 
have expressed myself badly. ■ I announced to your 
majesty that I had arrested Monsieur Fouquet.” 

“ You did ; and what then ? ” 

“ Well! I ought to have told your majesty that M. Fou- 
quet had arrested mo ; that would have been more just 
I re-establish tho trutli, then ; I have been arrested by 
M. Fouquet.” 

It was now the turn of Ix)uis XIV. to be surprised. 
His majesty was astonished in his turn, 

D’Artagnan, with his quick glance, appreciated what 
was passing in tho heart of his master. He did not allow 
him time to put any question. He related, with that 
poetry, that pictiiresqueness, ho alone possessed, the escape 
of Fouquet, the pursuit, the furious race, and, lastly, the 
inimitable generosity of tlie surinteqjdant, who might have 
fled ten times over, who might have killed the adversary 
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fn the pursuit, but who had preferred imprisonment, per- 
haps worse, to the humiliation of one who wished to rob 
him of his liberty. In proportion as the tale advanced, 
the king became agitated, devouring the narrator’s words, 
and di’umming with liis finger-nails upon the table. 

“ It results from all this, sire, in my eyes at least, that 
the man who conducts himself thus is a gallant man, and 
cannot be an enemy to the king. That is my opinion, and 
I repeat it to your majesty. I know what the king will 
say to me, and I bow to it, — reasons of state. So be it! 
To my ears that sounds highly respectable. But I am a 
soldier, and I have received my orders, my orders are ex- 
ecuted — very unwillingly on )ny part, it is true, but they 
are executed. I say no more.’’ 

“Where is M. Fouquet at this moment?” asked Louis* 
after a short silence. 

“ M. Fouquet, sire,” replied D’Artagnan, “ is in the iron 
cage that M. Coll:>ert had preparc<l for him, and is gallop- 
ing as fast as four strong horses can drag him, towards 
Angers.” 

“ Why did you leave him on the road ? ” 

“ Because your majesty did not tell me to go to Angers. 
The proof, the best proof of what I advance, is that the 
king desired me to be sought for but this minute. And 
then I had another reason.” 

« What is that?” 

“ Whilst I was with him, poor M. Fouquet would never 

attempt to escape.” 

“ Well ! ” cried the king astonished. 

“Your majesty ought to understand, and does under- 
stand, certainly, that my warmest wish is to know that 
M. Fouquet is at liberty. I have given liim one of my 
brigadiers, the most stupid I qould find among my mus- 
keteers, in order that the prisoner might have aclmce of 
escaping.” 

VOL, V. — Id 
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‘‘ Are you mad, Monsieur d’Artagnan ? ” cried the king, 
crossing his arms on his breast. Do people utter such 
enormities, even when they have the misfortune to think 
them ? ” 

‘‘ Ah 1 sire, you cannot expect that I should be an enemy 
to M • Fouquet, after what he has just done for you and me. 
No, no ; if you desire that he should remain under your 
lock and bolt, never give him in charge to me ; however 
closely-wired might be the cage, the bird would, in the 
end, take wing.” 

“ I am surprised,” said the king, in his sternest tone, 
you did not follow the fortunes of the man M. Fouquet 
wished to place upon my throne. You had in him all you 
want — affection, gratitude. In my service, monsieur, you 
will only find a master.” 

If M. Fouquet had not gone to seek you in the Bastile, 
sire,” replied DArtagnan, with a deeply impressive manner, 
‘^one single man would have gone there, and I should have 
been that man — you know that right well, sire,” 

The king was brought to a pause. Before that speech 
of his captain of the musketeers, so frankly spoken and so 
true, the king had nothing to offer. On hearing D^Artagnan, 
Louis remembered tiic D’Artagnan of former times; him 
who, at the Palais-Royal, held himself concealed behind the 
curtams of his bed, when the people of Paris, led by Car- 
dinal de Retz, came to assure themselves of the presence 
of the king ; the D’Artagnan whom he saluted with his 
hand at the door of his carriage, when repairing to Nfltre- 
Dame on liis return to Paris ; the soldier who had quitted 
his service at Blois ; the lieutenant he had recalled to be 
beside his person when the death of Mazarin restored his 
power ; the man he had always found loyal, courageous, 
devoted. Louis advanced towards the door and called 
Colbert Colbert had not left the corridor where the seo- 
retaries were at work. He reappeared. 
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« Colbert, did you make a perquisition on the house of 
M. Fouquet?” 

“ Yes, sire.” 

“ What has it produced ? ” 

“M. de Roncherat, who w^as sent with your majesty’s 
musketeers, has remitted me some papers,” replied Col- 
bert. 

‘‘I will look at them. Give mo your hand.” 

‘‘ My hand, sire ! ” 

‘‘ Yes, that I may place it in that of M. (rArtagnan. In 
fact, M, d’Ai'tagnan,” added he, witli a smile, turning to- 
wards the soldier, who, at sight of the clerk, had resumed 
his haughty attitude, you do not know this man ; make 
his acquaintance.” And he pointed to Colbert. “ He has 
been made but a moderately valuable servant in subaltern 
positions, but he will be a great man if I raise him to the 
foremost rank.” 

“Sire!” stammered Colbert, confused with pleasure 
and fear. 

“ I always understood why,” murmured D’Artagnan in 
the king’s ear; “he was jealous.” 

“Precisely, and his jealousy confined his wings,” 

“ He will henceforth be a winged-serpent,” grumbled the 
musketeer, with a remnant of hatred against his recent 
adversary. 

But Colbert, approaching him, olfered to his eyes a phys- 
iognomy so different from that which he had been ac- 
customed to see him wear ; ho appeared so good, so mild, 
BO easy; his eyes took the expression of an intoll igepce so 
noble that D’Artagnan, a connoisseur in physiognoinies, 
was moved, and almost changed in his convictions. Col- 
bert pressed his hand. 

“ That which the king has just told you, monsieur, proves 
how well his majesty is acquainted with men. in- 
veterate opposition I have displayed, up to this day, against 
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abuses and not against men, proves that I had it in view to 
prepare for my king a glorious reign, for my country a great 
blessing, I have many ideas, M. d’Artagnan. You will 
see them expand in the sun of public peace ; and if I have 
not the good fortune to conquer the friendship of honest 
men, I am at least certain, monsieur, that I shall obtain 
their esteem. For their admiration, monsieur, I would give 
my life.” 

This change, tliis sudden elevation, this mute approbation 
of the king, gave the musketeer matter for profound re- 
flection. lie bowed civilly to Coll)ert, who did not take 
his eyes. off him. Tlio king, wlicn he saw they were 
reconciled, dismissed them. They left the room together. 
As soon as they were out of the cabinet, the new minister, 
stopping the captain, said : 

“Is it possible, M. d’Artagnan, that with such an eye 
as yours, you did not, at the first glance, at the first in- 
spection, discover what sort of man I am ?” 

“Monsieur Colbert,” replied the musketeer, “a ray of 
the sun in our eyes prevents us from seeing the most 
vivid flame. The man in power radiates, you know ; and 
since you are tliere, why should you continue to persecute 
him who had just fallen mto disgrace, and fallen from 
such a heiglit ? ” 

“ T, monsieur ! ” said Colbert ; “ oh, monsieur ! I would 
never persecute him. I wislied to administer the finances 
and to administer them al because I am ambitious, 
and, above all, because 1 have the most entire confidence 
in my own merit ; because I know that all the gold of this 
country will ebb and flow beneath my eyes, and I love to 
look at the king’s gold ; because, if I live thirty years, in 
thirty years not a denier of it will remain in my hands ; 
because, with that gold I will build granaries, castles, cities, 
and harbors ; because I will create a marine, I will equip 
navies that shall waft the name of France to the most 
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distant people ; because I will create libraries and acad- 
emies ; because I will make France the first country in 
the world, and the wealthiest. 'J'hese are the motives for 
my animosity against M. Fouqiiet, wlio prevented my 
acting. And then, when I shall be great and strong, 
when France is great and strong, in my turn then ^vill I 
cry, ‘ Mercy ! ’ ” 

“Mercy, did you say ? then ask Ins lil)erty of tlic king. 
The king is only crushing him on your account.” 

Colbert again raised his head. “Monsieur,” said he, 
“ you know that it is not so, and that the king has Ilia 
own personal animosity against M. Fouquct ; it is not for 
me to teach you that.” 

^‘But the king will gi-ow tired ; he will forget.” 

“ The king never forgets, ]\I. d’Artagnan. Hark I the 
king calls. He is going to issue an order. I have not 
influenced liim, have I ? Listen.” 

The king, in fact, was calling his secretaries. “ Monsieur 
d’Artagnan,” said he. 

“lam here, sire.” 

“ Give twenty of your musketeers to M. de 8aint-Ai- 
gnan, to form a guard for M. lAmqiiet,” 

D’Artagnan and Colbert exchanged looks. “And from 
Angers,” continued the king, “tliey will conduct the 
prisoner to the Bastilo, in I^aris.” 

“ You were right,” said Iho captain to the minister. 

“ Saint- Aignan,” continued tlio king, “you will have 
any one shot who shall attemjit to speak privately with 
M. Fouquet, during the journey.” 

“ But myself, sire,” said the duke. 

“ You, monsieur, you will only .speak to him in the pres- 
ence of the musketeers.” The duke bowed and departed 
to execute his commission. 

D’Artagnan was about to retire likewise ; but the king 
stopped binu 
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“Monsieur,” said he, “you will go immediately, and 
take possession of the isle and fief of Belle-Isle-en-Mer.” 

“Yes, sire. Alone?” 

“ You will take a sufficient number of troops to prevent 
delay, in case the place should bo contumacious.” 

A murmur of courtly incredulity rose from the group of 
courtiers. “ That shall be done,” said D’ Artagnan. 

“ I saw the place in my infancy,” resumed the king, 
“and I do not wish to see it again. You have heard 
me? Go, monsieur, and do not return without the 
keys.” 

Colbert went up to D’ Artagnan. “ A commission which 
if you carry it out well,” said he, “ will be worth a mar6- 
chal’s baton to you.” 

“ Why do you employ the words, ‘ if you carry it out 
well ? ’ ” 

“ Because it is difficult.” 

“ All ! in what respect ? ” 

“ You have friends in l^ello-Isle, Monsieur d’ Artagnan ; 
and it is not an easy thing for men like you to march 
over the bodies of their friends to obtain success.” 

D’ Artagnan liung his head in deepest thought, whilst 
Colbert returned to the king. A quarter of an hour after 
the captain received the written order from the khig, to 
blow up tho fortress of Belle-Isle, in case of resistance, 
with power of life and death over all the inhabitants or 
refugees, and an injunction not to allow one to escape. 

“ Colbert was right,” thought D’ Artagnan ; “for me the 
baton of a mar^^chal of France will cost the lives of my 
two friends. Only they seem to forget that my friends 
are not more stupid than the birds, and that they vnll not 
wait for the hand of the fowler to extend their wings. I 
will show them that hand so plainly, that they will have 
quite time enough to see it. Poor Porthos ! Poor Aramis ! 
No ; my fortune shall not cost your wings a feather.” 
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Having thus determined, D’Artaguan assembled the 
royal army, embarked it at Paimboeuf, and set sail, with- 
out the loss of an unnecessary minute. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

B E L L E-I S L K-K N-M E E. 

At the extremity of the mole, against which the furious 
sea beats at evening tide, two men, holding each other by 
the arm, were conversing in an animated and expansive 
tone, without the possibility of any other human being 
hearing their words, borne away, as they were, one by 
one, by the gusts of wind, with the wliitc foam swept 
from the crests of the waves. The sun had just gone 
down in the vast sheet of crimsoned ocean, like a gigantic 
crucible. From time to time, one of these men, turning 
towards the east, cast an anxious, inquiring look over the 
sea. The other, interrogating the features of his comxian- 
ion, seemed to seek for information in his looks. Then, 
both silent, busied with disiUcal thouglits, tliey resumed 
their walk. Every one has already perceived that those 
two men were our proscribed heroes, For thus and Aramis, 
who had taken refuge in Belle-Isle, since the ruin of their 
hopes, since the discomfiture of the colossal schemes of 
M. d’Herblay. 

« It is of no use your saying anything to the contrary, 
my dear Aramis, ” repeated Porthos, inhaling vigorously 
the salt breeze with which he charged his massive chest. 

It is of no use, Aramis. The disappearance of all the 
fishing-boats that went out two days ago, is not an ordi- 
nary circumstance. There has been no storm at sea ; the 
weather has been constantly calm, not even the lightest 
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galo; and even if we had had a tempest, all our boate 
would not have foundered. I repeat, it is strange. This 
complete disappearance astonishes me, I tell you* ” 
“True,” murmured Aramis* “You are right, Mend 
Porthos ; it is true, there is something strange in it.”^ 
“And, further,” added Porthos, whose ideas the assent 
of the bishop of Vamies seemed to enlarge; “ and, further, 
do you not observe that if the boats have perished, not a 
single plank has washed ashore?” 

“ I have remarked it as well as yourself.” 

“And do you not think it strange that the two only 
boats we had left in the whole island, and which I sent 

in search of the others ” 

Aramis here interrupted his companion by a cry, and by 
so sudden a movement, that Porthos stopped as if he 
were stupefied. “ What do you say, Porthos? What! — 

You have sent the two boats 

“In search of the others! Yes, to be sure I have,” 
replied Porthos, calmly. 

“ Unhappy man I What liave you done ? Then we are 
indeed lost ” cried the bisliop. 

“Lost! — what did 3'^ou say?” exclaimed the terrified 
Porthos. “ITow lost, Aramis? How are we lost?” 

Aramis bit bis lips. “Nothing! nothing! Your par- 
don, I meant to say ” 

“What?” 

“ That if we were inclined — if wo took a fancy to make 
an excursion by sea, we could not ” 

“ Very good ! and why should that vex you ? A precious 
pleasure, nuifoi! For my part, I don’t regret it at all. 
What I regret is certainly not the more or less amuse- 
ment we can find at Belle-Isle : — what I regret, Aramis, 
is Pierrefonds; Bracieux; Ic Vallon; beautiful France! 
Here, we are not in France, my dear friend ; we are — I 
know not where. Oh ! I tell you, in full sincerity of soul, 
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and your affection will excuse my frankness, but I declare 
to you I am not happy at Belle-Isle. No; in good truth, 
I am not happy ! ” 

Aramis breathed a Ibhg, but stifled sigh, “ Dear friend,’* 
replied he; “ that is why it is so sad a thing you have 
sent the two boats we had left in scarcli of the boats 
which disappeared two days ago. If you had not sent 
them away, we would have dc'parted.” 

“ ‘ Departed ! ’ And the orders, Aramis ? ” 

<‘What orders?’* 

“ Parhlen ! Why the oi^ders you liavc been constantlj^, 
in and out of season, repeating to me — tlijit we were to 
hold Belle-Isle against the usurper. You know very well ! 

“That is true! ” niuriiuired Aramis again. 

“You see then, plainly, my friend, tliat wo could not 
depart; and that the sending away of the boats in search 
of the others cannot prove prejudicial to us in the very 
least.” 

Aramis was silent ; and his vague glance, luminous 
as that of an albatross, hovei’cd for a long time over 
the sea, interrogating space, seciking to piei*ce the very 
horizon. 

“With all that, Ai’amLs,” continued Porthos, who 
adhered to his idea, and that the more closely from the 
bishop having apparently endorsed it, — “with all that, 
you give me no explanation about what can have hap- 
pened to these unfortunate Ijoats. I am assailed hy cries 
and complaints wliichever way I go. The children ciy to 
see the desolation of the women, as if T could restore the 
absent husbands and fathers. What do you suppose, my 
friend, and how ought I answer to them ?” 

“Tliink all you like, my good Porthos, and say 
nothing.” 

This reply did not satisfy Porthos at all. He turned 
away, grumbling something in ill-humor. Aramis stop- 
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ped the valiant musketeer. “ Do you remember,” said he, 
in a melancholy tone, kneading the two hands of the giant 
between his own with affectionate cordiality, “do you 
remember, my friend, that in the glorious days of youth — 
do you remember, Porthos, when we were all strong and 
valiant — we, and the other two — if we had then had an 
inclination to return to France, do you think this sheet 
of salt water would have stopped us ? ” 

“ Oh I ” said Porthos ; “ but six leagues.” 

“ If you had seen me get astride of a plank, would you 
have remained on land, Porthos?” 

“No, pardlcu ! No, Aramis. But, nowadays, what 
sort of a plank should we want, my friend ! I, in partic- 
ular.” And the Seigneur de Bracieux cast a j)roud glance 
over his colossal rotundity, with a loud laugh. “ And do 
you mean seriously to say you are not tired of Belle-Isle 
a little, and that you would not prefer the comforts of 
your dwelling — of your episcopal palace, at Vannes? 
Come, confess.” 

“ No,” replied Aramis, without daring to look at Porthos. 

‘‘ Let us stay where we are, then,” said his friend, with 
a sigh, which, in spite of the efforts he made to restrain 
it, escaped his echoing breast, “ Let us remain ! — let 
us remain ! And yet,” added he, “ and yet, if we seriously 
wished, but that decidedly — if we had a fixed idea, one 
firmly taken, to return to France, and there were no 
boats 

“Have you remarked another tiling, my friend— that is, 
since the disappearance of our barks, during the two days’ 
absence of the fishermen, not a single small boat has 
landed on the shores of the isle ? ” 

“ Yes, certainly ! you are right. I too have remarked it, 
and the observation was the more naturally made, for, 
before the last two fatal days, barks and shallops were 
as plentiful as shrimps.” 
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« I must inquire ” said Aramis, suddenly, and with great 
agitation. ‘‘And then, if we had a raft constructed 

“ But there are some canoes, my friend ; shall I board 
one?” 

“A canoe! — a canoe! Can you think of such a thing, 
Porthos ? A canoe to be upset in. No, no,” said the 
bishop of Vannes ; “ it is not our trade to ride upon the 
waves. We ’will wait, we will wait.” 

And Aramis continued walking about with increased 
agitation. Porthos, who grew tired of following all the 
feverish movements of his friend — Porthos, who, in his faith 
and calmness understood nothing of 11 lo sort of exaspera- 
tion which was betrayed by his companion’s continual 
convulsive starts — Porthos stopped him. “Let us sit 
dovui upon this rock,” said he. ‘^l^laee yourself there, 
close to me, Aramis, and I conjure you, for the last time, 
to explain to me in a manner I can comprehend — explain 
to me what we are doing here.” 

“Porthos,” said Aramis, miudi embarrassed. 

“I know that the false kuig wislicd to dethrone the 
true king. That is a fact, that I understand. Well ” 

“ Yes ? ” said Aramis. 

“I know that the false king formed the project of 
selling Belle-Isle to the English. I understand that, 
too.” 

“ Yes?” 

“ I know that wc engineers and captains came and 
threw ourselves into Belle-Isle lo take direction of the 
works, and the command of ten companies levied and 
paid by M. Fouquet, or rather the ten companies of his 
son-in-law. All that is plain.” 

Aramis arose in a state of great impatience. lie might 
be said to be a lion importuned by a gnat. Porthos held 
him by the arm. “ But what I cannot understand, what, 
in spite of all the efforts of ray mind, and ail my reflec- 
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tionS) I cannot comprehend, and never shall comprehend, 
is, that instead of sending us troops, instead of sending 
us reinforcements of men, munitions, provisions, they 
leave us without boats, they leave Belle-Isle without 
arrivals, without help ; it is that instead of establishing 
with us a correspondence, whether by signals, or written 
or verbal communications, all relations with the shore 
are intercepted. Tell me, Aramis, answer mo, or rather, 
before answering me, will you allow me to tell you what 
I have thought? Will you hear what my idea is, the 
plan I have conceived ?” 

The bishoi) raised his head. “Well ! Aramis,” contin- 
ued Porthos, “ I have dreamed, I have imagined that an 
event has taken place in France. I dreamt of M. Fouquet 
all the night, of lifeless fish, of broken eggs, of chambers 
badly furnished, meanly kept. Villainous dreams, my 
dear D’llerblay ; very unlucky, such di’eams ! ” 

“ Porthos, what is that yonder ? ” interrupted Aramis, 
rising suddenly, and pointing out to his friend a black 
spot upon the empurpled line of the water. 

A bark ! ” said 1 ^orthos ; “ yes, it is a bark ! Ah ! we 
shall have some news at last.” 

“There are two!” cried the bishop, on discovering 
another mast ; two I three ! four ! ” 

“Five!” said Porthos, in hLs turn. “Six! seven! 
Ah! mon JDieitf rnon JJieic! it is a fleet!” 

“ Our boats returning, probably,” said Aramis, very un- 
easily, in spite of the assurance he affected. 

“They are ver}^ large for fishing-boats,” observed Por- 
thos, “ and do you not remark, my friend, that they come 
from the Loire?” 

, “ They come from the Loire — yes 

” And look ! everybody liero sees them as well as our- 
selves ; look, women and children are beginning to crowd 
the jetty.’* 
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An old flsherlaan passed. “ Are those our barks, yon- 
der?” asked Aramis. 

The old man looked steadily into the eye of the horizon. 

^‘No, monseigneur,” replied he, “they are lighter boats, 
boats in the king’s service.” 

« Boats in the royal service ?” replied Aramis, starting. 

How do you know that ? ” said he. 

“ By the flag.” 

“ But,” said Porthos, the boat is scarcely visible ; how 
the devil, my friend, can you distinguiBh the flag?” 

“I see there is one,” replied the old man ; “our boats, 
trade lighters, do not cai ry any. That sort of craft is 
generally used for the transport of troops ” 

‘‘ Ah ! ” groaned Aramis. 

“ VwatP^ cried Porthos, “they are sending us rein- 
forcements, don’t you think they are, Aramis?” 

‘‘ Probably.” 

“ Unless it is the English coming.” 

“ By the Loire ? That would have an evil look, Porthos ; 
for they must have come through Paris ! ” 

“ You are right ; they are reinforcements, decidedly, or 
provisions.” 

Aramis leaned his head upon his hands, and made no 
reply. Then, all at once, — “ Porthos,” said he, “ have the 
alarm sounded.” 

“ The alarm ! do you imagine such a thing? ” 

^‘Yes, and let the caiinoniers mount their batteries, the 
artillerymen be at their pieces, and be particularly watch- 
ful of the coast batteries.” 

Porthos opened his eyes to their widest extent. He 
looked attentively at his friend, to convince himself he 
was in his proper senses. 

“ 1 will do it, my dear Porthos,” continued Aramis, in 
his blandest tone ; “ I will go and have these orders exe- 
cuted myself, if you do not go, my friend.” 
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« Weill 1 will— instantly! ” said Porthos, who went to 
execute the orders, casting all the whUe looks behind 
him, to see if the bishop of Vannes were not deceived ; 
and if, on recovering more rational ideas, he would not 
recall him. The alarm was sounded, trumpets brayed, 
drums rolled; the great bronze beU swung in horror from 
its lofty belfry. The dikes and moles were quickly filled 
with the curious and soldiers ; matches sparkled in the 
hands of the artillerymen, jjlaced behind the large cannon 
bedded in their stone carriages. When every man was 
at his post, when all the preparations for defense were 
made ; “ Permit me, Aramis, to try to comprehend,” 
whispered Porthos, timidly, in Aramis’s ear. 

“ My dear friend, you will comprehend but too soon,” 
murmured M. d’Herblay, in reply to this question of his 
lieutenant. * 

“ The fleet which is coming yonder, with sails un- 
furled, straight towards the port of Belle-Isle, is a royal 
fleet, is it not ? ” 

“But as there are two kings in Prance, Porthos, to 
which of these two kings does this fleet belong ? ” 

“Oh! you open my eyes,” replied the giant, stunned 
by the insinuation. 

And Porthos whose eyes this reply of Iris friend’s 
had at last opened, went with his best speed to the batteries 
to overlook his people, and exhort every one to do his 
duty. In the meantime, Aramis, with his eye fixed on 
the horizon, saw the ships continually drawing nearer. 
The people and the soldiers, perched on the summits 
of the rocks, could distinguish the masts, then the 
lower sails, and at last the hulls of the lighters, bearing at 
the masthead the royal flag of France. It was night when 
one of these vessels, which had created such a sensation 
among the inhabitants of Belle-Isle, dropped anchor 
within cannon shot of the nlacp ",oon seen, not- 
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withstanding the darkness, that some sort of agitation 
reigned on board the vessel, from the side of which a 
skiff was lowered, of which the three rowers, bending to 
their oars, took the direction of the port, and in a few in- 
stants struck land at the foot of the fort. The commander 
jumped ashore. He had a letter in liis hand, which he 
waved in the air, and seemed to wish to communicate 
with somebody. This man was soon recognized by sev- 
eral soldiers, as one of the pilots of the island, lie was 
the captain of one of the two barks retained by Aramis, 
but which Porthos, in his anxiety with regard to the fate 
of the fishermen who had disappeared, had sent in search of 
the missing boats. He asked to be conducted to M. 
d’Herblay. Two soldiers, at a signal from a sergeant, 
marched him between tlicm, and escorted liiin. Aramis 
was upon the quay. <Tlie envoy presented himself before 
the bishop of Vaimes. The darknc'ss was al most absolute, 
notwithstanding the flambeaux borne at a small distiince 
by the soldiers who wei'C following Aramis in his rounds. 

‘‘ Well, Jonathan, from whom do you come ? 

Monseigneur, from those who captured me.’^ 

« Who captured you ? ” 

«Tou know, monseigneur, we set out iu search of our 
comrades?’^ 

“ Yes ; and afterwards ?” 

“Well! monseigneur, within a short league we were 
captured by a chasse maree belonging to the king.” 

“Ah!” said Aramis. 

“Of which king?” cried Porthos. 

Jonathan started. 

« Speak! ” continued the bishop. 

“We w^e captured, monseigiieur, and joined to those 
who had been taken yesterday morning.” 

“ What was the cause of toe mania for capturing you 

all?” said Porthos. 
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Monsie.ur, to prevent us from telling you,” replied 
Jonathan. 

Porthos was again at a loss to comprehend. “ And 
they have released you to-day ? ” asked he. 

“ That I might tell you they have captured us, mon- 
sieur.” 

‘‘ Trouble upon trouble,” thought honest Porthos. 

During this time Aramis was reflecting. 

“ Humph ! ” said he, “ then 1 suppose it is a royal flieet 
blockading the coasts ? ” 

“ Yes, monseigneur.” 

“ Who commands it ? ” 

« The captain of the king’s musketeers.” 

“ D’Artagnan?” 

D’Artagnan ! ” exclaimed Porthos. 
believe that is the name.” 

And did he give you this letter?” 

“Yes, monseigtieur.” 

“ Bring the torches nearer.” 

“ It is his writing,” said Porthos. 

Aramis eagerly read the following lines : 

“ Order of the king to take Belle-Isle ; or to put the 
garrison to the sword, if they resist ; order to make pris- 
oners of all the men of the garrison ; signed, D’Abtagnan, 
who, the day before yesterday, arrested M. Fouquet, for 
the purpose of his being sent to the Bastile.” 

Aramis turned x^ale, and crushed the paper in his hands. 

“^Yhat is it?” asked Porthos. 

“Nothing, my friend, nothing” 

“ Tell me, Jonathan? ” 

“ Monseigneur ? ” 

“ Did you speak to M. d’Artagnan ? ” 
mouseigneur ” 
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What did he say to you ? ” 

“That for ampler information, he would speak with 
monseigneur.” 

“ Where ? ” 

“ On board his own vessel.” 

“ On board his vessel ! ” and Porthos repeated, “ On 
board his vessel ! ” 

“ M. le Mousquetaire,” continued Jonatlian, “ told me to 
take you both on board my canoe, and bring you to 
him.” 

“ Let us go at once,” exclaimed Porthos. “ Dear D’Ar- 
tagnan ! ” 

But Aramis stopped him. “Arc you mad?” cried he. 
“ AVho knows that it is not a snare ? ” 

“Of the other king’s?” said Porthos, mysteriously. 

“ A snare, in fact I That’s what it is, my friend.” 

“ Very possibly ; what is to be done, then ? If D’Ar- 
tagnan sends for us ” 

“ Who assures you that D’Artaguan sends for us ?” 

“Well, but — but his writing ” 

“ Writing is easily counterfeited. This looks counter- 
feited — unsteady ” 

“You are always right; but, in the meantime, we know 
nothing.” 

Aramis was silent. 

“It is true,” said the good Porthos, “we do not want 
to know anything.” 

“ What shall I do ? ” asked Jonathan. 

“You will return on board this captain’s vessel.” 

“Yes, monseigneur.” 

“ And will tell him that we beg he 'will himself come 
into the island.” 

“Ah! I comprehend!” said Porthos. 

“Yes, monseigneur,” replied Jonathan; “hut if the 
captain should refuse to come to Belle-Isle ?” 

VOL. y. — ao 
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“ If he refuses, as we have cannon, we will make use of 
them.” 

“ What ! against D’Artagnan ? ” 

“If it is D’Artagnan, Porthos, he will come. Go, 
Jonathan, go ! ” 

“ Ma fox I I no longer comprehend anything,” mur- 
mured Porthos. 

“ I will make you comprehend all, my dear friend ; the 
time for it has come ; sit down upon this gun-carriage, 
open your ears, and listen well to me.” 

“ Oh ! pardieit ! I will listen, no fear of that.” 

‘‘May I depart, monseigneur?” cried Jonathan. 

“ Yes, begone, and bring back an answer. Allow the 
canoe to pass, you men there ! ” And the canoe pushed 
off to regain the fleet. 

Aramis took Porthos by the hand, and commenced his 
explanation. 


CHAPTER XXXir. 

EXPLANATIONS BY ARAiHS. 

“ Wftat I have to say to you, friend Porthos, will prob- 
ably surprise you, but it may prove instructive.” 

“ I like to be surprised,” said Porthos, in a kindly tone ; 
“do not spare me, therefore, I beg. I am hardened 
against emotions ; don’t fear, speak out.” 

« It is difficult, Porthos — difficult ; for, in truth, I warn 
you a second time, I have very strange things, very. ex- 
traordinary things, to tell you.”^ 

“ Oh ! you speak so w^ell, my friend, that I could listen 
to you for days together. Speak, then, I beg-*aud — stop, 
I have an idea : I will, to make your task more easy, I 
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will, to assist you in telling me such tilings, question 
you.” 

“ I shall be pleased at your doing so.’’ 

What are we going to fight for, Aramis?” 

<‘If you ask me many such questions as that — if you 
would render my task the easier by interrupting my 
revelations thus, Portlios, you will not help me at all. So 
far, on the contrary, that is the very Gordian knot. But, 
my friend, with a man like you, good, generous, and 
devoted, the confession must be bravely made. I have 
deceived you, my worthy friend.” 

“ You have deceived me ! ” 

‘‘ Good Heavens 1 yes.” 

“ Was it for my good, Aramis?” 

thought so, Porthos; I thought so sincerely, my 
friend.” 

Then,” said the honest seigneur of Bracieux, “ you 
have rendered me a service, and I tliank you for it ; for 
if you had not deceived me, 1 miglit have deceived my- 
self. In what, then, have you deceived me, tell me?” 

“ In that I was serving the usurper against whomlxiuis 
XIV., at this moment, is directing his efforts ” 

“The usurper!” said Porthos, scratching his head. 
“ That is — well, I do not quite clearly comprehend ! ” 

« He is one of the two kings who are contending for 
the crown of France.” 

“ Very well ! Then you were serving him who is not 
Ixiuis XIV.?” 

“You have hit the matter in one word.” 

“ It follows that ” 

“ It follows that we are rebels, my poor friend.” 

“The devUI the devil!” cried Porthos, much disap- 
pointed. 

“Oh! but, dear Porthos, be calm, we shall still find 
of getting out of the affair, trust me.” 
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« It is not that which makes me uneasy,” replied Por- 
thos ; « that which alone touches me is that ugly word 
rebeUP 

“Ah I but 

“ And so, according to this, the duchy that was prom* 
ised me ” 

“ It was the usurper that was to give it to you.” 

“ And that is not the same thing, Aramis,” said Por- 
thos, majestically. 

“My friend, if it had only depended upon me, you 
should have become a prince.” 

Porthos began to bite his nails in a melancholy way. 

“That is where you have been wrong,” continued he, 
“in deceiving me; for that promised duchy I reckoned 
upon. Oh ! I reckoned upon it seriously, knowing you to 
be a man of your word, Aramis.” 

“ Poor Porthos ! pardon me, I implore you ! ” 

“ So then,” continued Porthos, without replying to the 
bishoiD’s prayer, so then, it seems, I have quite fallen out 
with Louis XIV.?” 

“ Oh ! I will settle all that, my good friend,! will settle 
all that. I will take it on myself alone 1 ” 

“ Aramis ! ” 

“ No, no, Porthos, I conjure you, let me act. No false 
generosity ! No inopportune devotedness I You knew 
nothing of my projects. You have done nothing of your- 
self. With me it is different. I alone am the author 
of this plot. I stood in need of my inseparable compan- 
ion ; I called upon you, and you came to me in remem- 
brance of our ancient device. ‘ All for one, one for all* 
My crime is that I was an egotist.” 

“ Now, that is a word I like,” said Porthos ; “ and see- 
ing that you have acted entirely for yourself, it is impos- 
sible for me to blame you. It is natural ” 
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And upon this sublime reflection, Porthos pressed his 
friend’s hand cordially. 

In presence of this ingenuous greatness of soul, Aramis 
felt his own littleness. It was the second time he had 
been compelled to bend before real superiority of heart, 
which is more imposing than brilliancy of mind. He re- 
plied by a mute and energetic pressure to the endearment 
of his friend. 

“ Now,” said Porthos, “ that have come to an ex- 
planation, now that I am perfectly aware of our situation 
with respect to Louis XTV., I think, my friend, it is time 
to make me comprehend the political intrigue of which 
we are the victims — for I plainly see there is a i^olitical 
intrigue at the bottom of all this.” 

“D’Artagnan, my good Porthos, H’Arlagnan is coming, 
and wdll detail it to you in all its circumstances ; but, ex- 
cuse me, I am deeply grieved, I am liowed down with 
mental anguish, and I have need of all my presence of 
mind, all my powers of reflection, to extricate you from 
the false ]X)sition in whicli I have so imprudently involved 
you; but nothing can he more (^lear, nothing more 
plain, than your position, henceforth. Tlie king Louis 
XIV. has no longer now but one enemy : that enemy 
is myself, myself alone. I have made you a prisoner, 
you have followed me, to-day I liberate you, you fly l^ick 
to your prince. You can ijcrceive, Porthos, there is not 
one difficulty in all this.” 

‘‘Do you think so?” said Porthos. 

“ I am quite sure of it.” 

Then why,” said the admirable good sense of Porthos, 
‘‘ then why, if we are in such an easy position, why, my 
friend, do we prepare cannon, muskets, and engines of 
all sorts ? It seems to me it would be much more simple 
to say to Captain d’Artagnan : ‘My dear friend, we have 
l>©en mistaken j that error is to be repaired; open the 
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door to U9, let us pass through, and we will say good- 
bye/ ” 

Ah I that ! ” said Aramis, shaking his head. 

“ Why do you say ‘ that ’ ? Do you not approve of 
my plan, my friend ? ” 

“ I see a difficulty in it.” 

“What is it?” 

“ The hypothesis that D’ Artagnan may come with orders 
which will oblige us to defend ourselves.” 

“ What ! defend ourselves against D’ Artagnan ? Folly I 
Against the good D’ Artagnan ! ” 

Aramis once more replied by shaking his heaci. 

“ Porthos,” at length said he, “ if I have had the matches 
lighted and the guns pointed, if I have had the signal of 
alarm sounded, if I have called every man to his post 
upon the ramparts, those good ramparts of Belle-Isle which 
you have so well fortified, it was not for nothing. Wait to 
judge; or rather, no, do not wait ” 

“What can Ido?” 

“ If I knew, my friend, I would have told you.” 

“ But there is one thing much more simple than defend- 
ing ourselves : — a boat, and away for France — ^where 

“ My dear friend,” said Aramis, smiling with a strong 
shade of sadness, “ do not let us reason like chpldren ; let 
us be men in council and in execution. — But, hark ! I hear 
a hail for landing at the port. Attention, Porthos, serious 
attention ! ” 

“ It is D’Artagnan, no doubt, ” said Porthos, in a voice 
of thunder, approacliing the parapet. 

“ Yes, it is I,” replied the captain of the musketeers, 
running lightly up the steps of the mole^ and gaining 
rapidly the little esplanade on which hi$ two friends waited 
for him. As soon as he came towards them, Porthos and 
Aramis observed an officer who followed D^Artagnan, 
treading apparently in his very steps. The captain stopped 
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upon, the stairs of the mole, when half-way up. His com- 
panion imitated him. 

“Make your men draw back,” cried D’Artagnan to 
Porthos and Aramis; “let them retire out of hearing.” 
This order given by Porthos, was executed immediately. 
Then D’Artagnan, turning towards him who followed him : 

“ Monsieur,” said he, “ we are no longer on board the 
king’s fleet, where, in virtue of your order, you spoke so 
arrogantly to me, just now.” 

“ Monsieur,” replied the officer, “ I did not speak arro- 
gantly to you ; I simply, but rigorously, obeyed instruc- 
tions. I was commanded to follow you. I follow you. I 
am directed not to allow you to communicate with any one 
without taking cognizance of what you do ; I am in duty 
bound accordingly, to overliear your conversations.” 

D’Artagnan trembled with rage, and Porthos and 
Aramis, who heard this dialogue, trembled likewise, but 
with uneasiness and fear. D’Artagnan, biting his mustache 
with that vivacity which denoted in him exasperation, 
closely to be followed by an explosion, approached the 
officer. 

“ Monsieur,” said he, in a low voice, so much the more 
impressive, that, affecting calm, it threatened tempest— 
“ monsieur, when I sent a canoe hither, you wished to know 
what I wrote to the defenders of Belle-Isle. You produced 
an order to that effect ; and, in my turn, I instantly showed 
you the note I had wi’itten. When the skipper of the boat 
sent by me returned, when I received the reply of these 
two gentlemen (and he pointed to Aramis and Porthos), 
you heard every word of what the messenger said. All 
thfit was plainly in your orders, all that was well executed, 
very punctually, was it not ? ” 

“ Yes, monsieur,” stammered the officer ; “ yes, with- 
out doubt, but ” 

« Monsieur,” continued D’Artagnan, growing warm— 
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« monsieur, when I manifested the intention of quitting 
my vessel to cross to Belle-Isle, you demanded to accom- 
pany me ; I did not hesitate ; I brought you with me. You 
are now at Belle-Isle, are you not? ” 

“Yes, monsieur; but 

But — the question no longer is of M. Colbert, who has 
given you that order, or of whomsoever in the world, you 
are following the instructions ; the question now is of a 
man who is a clog upon M. d’Artagnan, and who is alone 
with M. d’ Artagnmi upon steps whose feet are bathed by 
thirty feet of salt water ; a bad position for that man, a 
bad position, monsieur ! I warn you.” 

“ But, monsieur, if I am a restraint upon you,” said 
the officer, timidly, and almost faintly, “ it is my duty 
which ” 

“ Monsieur, you have had the misfortune, either you or 
those that sent you, to insult me. It is done. I cannot 
seek redress from those who employ you, — they are un- 
known to me, or are at too great a distance. But you are 
under my hand, and I swear that if you make one step 
behind me when I raise my feet to go up to those gentle- 
men, I swear to you by my name, I will cleave your head 
in two with my swmtl, and pitch you into the water. 
Oh ! it will happen ! it will happen ! I have only been six 
times angry in my life, monsieur, and all five preceding 
times I killed my 7mmr 

The officer did not stir ; he became pale under this 
terrible threat, but replied with simplicity, “ Monsieur, 
you are wrong in acting against my orders.” 

Porthos and Aramis, mute and trembling at the^top 
of the parapet, cried to the musketeer, “ Good 
gnan, take care ? ” 

D’Artagnan made them a sign to keep silence, raised 
his foot with ominous calmness to mount the stair, and 
turned round, sword in hand, to see if the officer followed 
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him. The ojfficer made a sign of the cross and stepped 
up. Porthbs and Aramis, who knew their D’Artagnan, 
uttered a cry, and rushed down to prevent the blow 
they thought they already heard. But D’Artagnan passed 
his sword into h^ left hand, — 

‘‘Monsieui’,” said he to the officer, in an agitated voice, 
“you are a brave man. You will all the better compre- 
hend what I am going to say to you now.” 

“Speak, Monsieur d’Artagnan, speak,” replied the 
officer. 

“These gentlemen we have just seen, and against whom 
you have orders, are my friends.” 

“ I know they are, monsieur.” 

“You can understand whether or no T ought to act 
towards them as your instructions prescribe.” 

“ I understand your reserve.” 

“Very well; permit me, then, to converse with them 
without a witness.” 

“Monsieur d’Artagnan, if I yield to your request, if I 
do that which you beg me, I break my word ; but if I do 
not do it, I disoblige you. I j^refer the one dilemma to 
the other. Converse Avitli your friends, and do not de- 
spise me, monsieur, for doing this for yoicr sake, whom I 
esteem and honor ; do not despise me for committing for 
you, and you alone, an mi worthy act.” D’Artagnan, much 
agitated, threw his arm round the neck of the young man, 
and then went up to his friends. The officer, enveloped in 
his cloak, sat down on the damp, weed-covered steps. 

“Well I ” said D’Artagnan to his friends, “ such is my 
position, judge for yourselves.’’ All three embraced as in 
the glorious days of their youth. 

“What is the meaning of all these preparations?” 

said Porthos. 

“You ought to have a suspicion of what they signify,” 
said D’Artaguaa. 
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‘‘ Not any, I assure you, my dear captain; for, in fact 
I have done nothing, no more has Aramis,” the worthy 
baron hastened to say. 

D’Artagnan darted a reproachful look at the prelate, 
which penetrated that hardened heart. 

Dear Porthos ! ” cried the bishop of Vannes. 

“ You see what is being done against you,” said D’Ar- 
tagnan ; interception of all boats coming to or going from 
Belle-Isle. Your means of transport seized. If you had 
endeavored to fly, you would have fallen into the hands 
of the cruisers that plow the sea in all directions, on the 
watch for you. The king wants you to be taken, and he 
will take you.” D’Artagnan tore at his gray mustache. 
Aramis grew somber, Porthos angry. 

“ My idea was tliis,” continued D’Artagnan ; “ to make 
you both come on board, to keep you near me, and restore 
you your liberty. But now, who can say, when I return 
to my ship, I may not find a superior ; that I may not 
find secret orders which will take from me my command, 
and give it to another, who will dispose of me and you 
without hope of help? ” 

We must remain at Belle-Isle,” said Aramis resolutely; 

and I assure you, for my part, I will not surrender 
easily.” Porthos said nothing. D’Artagnan remarked 

tlio silence of his friend. 

“ I have another trial to make of this officer, of this 
bi*ave fellow who accompanies me, and whose courageous 
resistance makes me very happy ; for it denotes an honest 
man, who, though an enemy, is a thousand times better 
than a complaisant coward. Let us try to learn from him 
what his instructions are, and what his orders permit or 
forbid.” 

“ Let us try,” said Aramis. 

ly Artagnan went to the parapet, leaned over towards the 
steps of the mole^ and called the oflicerj^ who imznediatelj 
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came up. “ Iktonsieur,” said D’Artagnan, after having ex- 
changed the cordial courtesies natural between gentlemen 
who know and appreciate each other-—'* monsieur^ if I 
wished to take away these gentlemen from here what 
would you do ? ’* 

*' I should not oppose it, monsieur ; but having direct 
explicit orders to put them under guard, I should detain 
them,” 

“ Ah ! ” said D’Artagnan. 

“ That’s all over,” said Aramis, gloomily. Porthos did 
not stii*. 

*‘But still take Porthos,” said the bishop of Vannes. 
“ He can prove to the king and I will help him to do so, 
and you too, Monsieur d’Artagnan, that he had nothing 
to do with this affair.” 

** Hum ! ” said D’Artagnan. “ Will you come ? Will 
you follow me, Porthos ? The king is merciful.” 

« I want time for reflection,” said Porthos. 

« You will remain here, then ?” 

“ Until fresh orders,” said Aramis, vith vivacity. 

“ Until we have an idea,” resumed D’Artagnan ; and I 
now believe that will not be long, for I have one already.” 

“ Let us say adieu, then,” said Aramis ; *' but in truth, 
my good Porthos, you ought to go.” 

“No,” said the latter, laconically. 

**A8 you please,” replied Aramis, a little wounded in 
his susceptibilities at the morose tone of his companion. 
“ Only I am reassured by the promise of an idea from 
D’Artagnan, an idea I fancy I have divined.” 

“ Let us see,” said the musketeer, placing his ear near 
Aramis’s mouth. The latter spoke several words rapidly, 
to which D’Artagnan replied, “ That is it, precisely,” 

“Infallible 1 ” cried Aramis. 

“During the first emotion this resolution will cause, 
take care of yourself, Aramis.” 
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Oh t don’t be afraid.” 

“ Now, monsieur,” said D’Artagnan to the officer, 
“thanks, a thousand thanks! You have made yourself 
three friends for life ” 

“ Yes,” added Aramis. Porthos alone said nothing, but 
merely bowed. 

D’Artagnan having tenderly embraced his two old 
friends, left Belle-Isle with the inseparable companion 
with whom M. Colbert had saddled him. Thus, with the 
exception of the explanation with which the worthy Por- 
thos had been willing to be satisfied, nothing had changed 
in appearance in the fate of the one or the other, “ Only,” 
said Aramis, “ there is D’Artagnan’s idea.” 

D’Artagnan did not return on board without profoundly 
analyzing the idea he had discovered. Now, we know 
that whatever D’Artagnan did examine, according to cus- 
tom, daylight was certain to illuminate. As to the officer, 
now grown mute again, he had full time for meditation. 
Therefore, on putting his foot on board his vessel, moored 
within cannon shot of the island, the captain of the mus- 
keteers had already got together all his means, offensive 
and defensive. 

lie immediately assembled his council, which consisted 
of the officers serving under his orders. These were eight 
in number ; a chief of the maritime forces ; a major di- 
recting the artillery ; an engineer, the officer we are ac- 
quainted with, and four lieutenants. Having assembled 
them, D’Artagnan arose, took off his hat, and addressed 
them thus : — 

“Gentlemen, I have been vO reconnoiter Belle-Isle-en- 
Mer, and I have found in it a good and solid garnson; 
moreover, preparations are made for a defense that may 
prove troublesome. I therefore intend to send for two 
..of the principal officers of the place, that we may converse 
writh them* Having separate them from their troops 
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and cannon, we shell be better able to deal with them : 
particularly by^reasoniiig with them. Is not this your 
opinion, gentlemeh?” 

The major of artillery rose. 

‘‘Monsieur,” said he, with respect, but firmness, “I have 
heard you say that the place is preparing to make a 
troublesome defence. The place is then, as you know, 
determined on rebellion ? ” 

D’Artagnan was visibly put out by this reply ; but ho 
was not the man to allow himself to be subdued by a trifle, 
and resumed: — 

“Monsieur,” said he, “your reply is just. But you are 
ignorant that Belle-Isle is a fief of M. Fouquet’s, and 
that former monarchs gave the right to the seigneurs of 
Belle-Isle to arm their people.” The major made a move- 
ment. “Ohl do not interrupt me,” continued D’Artagnan. 
“ You are going to tell me that that right to arm them- 
selves against the English was not a right U> arm them- 
selves against their king. But it is not M. Fouquot, I sup- 
pose, who holds Belle-Isle at this moment, since I arrested 
M. Fouquet the day before yesterday. Now the inhab- 
itants and defenders of Belle-Isle know nothing of this ar- 
rest. Touwouldannounceittothemin vain. Itisathingso 
unheard-of and extraordinary, so unexpected, that they 
would not believe you. A Breton serves liis master, and 
not his masters; ho serves his master till ho has seen him 
dead. Now the Bretons, as far as I know, have not Seen 
the body of IVL Fouquet. It is not then surprising that 
they hold out against that which is neither M. Fouquet 
nor his signature.” 

The major bowed in token of assent. 

“That is why,” continued D^Artagnan, “I propose to 
cause two of the principal officers of the garrison to come 
on board my vessel. They will see you, gentlemen ; they 
will see the forces we have atour disposal ; they will con- 

tf, 
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sequently know to what they have to trust, and the fate that 
attends them, in case of rebellion. We will affirm to them, 
upon our honor, that M. Fouquet is a prisoner, and that 
all resistance can ‘only be prejudicial to them. We will 
tell them that at the first cannon fii*ed, there will be no 
further hope of mercy from the king. Then, or so at least 
I trust, they will resist no longer. They will yield with- 
out fighting, and we shall have a place given up to ,us in a 
friendly way which it might cost prodigious efforts to 
subdue.” 

The officer who had followed D’Artagnan to Belle-Isle 
was preparing to speak, but D’Artagnan interrupted him. 

‘‘ Yes, I know what you are going to tell me, monsieur ; 
I know that there is an order of the king’s to prevent all 
secret communications with the defenders of Belle-Isle, 
and that is exactly why I do not offer to communicate 
except in presence of my staff.” 

And D’Artagnan made an inclination of the head to his 
officers, who knew him well enough to attach a certain 
value to the condescension. 

The officers looked at each other as if to read each other’s 
opinions in their eyes, with the mtention of evidently act- 
ing, should they agree, according to the desire of D’Arta- 
gnan. And already the latter saw with joy that the result 
of their consent would bo sending a bark to Porthos and 
Aramis, when the king’s officer drew from hia pocket a 
folded paper, which he placed in the hands of D’Arta- 
gnan. 

Tliis paper bore upon its superscription the number 1, 
What, more ! ” murmured the surprised captain. 

“ Read, monsieur,” said the officer, with a courtesy that 
was not free from sadness. 

D’iVrtagnan, full of mistrust, unfolded the paper, and 
read these words : “ Prohibition to M. d’Artagnan to as- 
semble any council whatever, or to delibei^te iu any way 
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before Belle-Isle be surrendered and the prisoners shot 
Signed — Lonis.’^ 

D’Artagnan repressed the quiver of impatience that ran 
through his whole body, and with a gracious smile, 

That is well, monsieur,” said he; “thekmg’s orders 
shall be complied with ” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

RESULT OF THE IDEAS OF THE KING, AND THE IDEAS OF 

d’aktagnan. 

The blow was direct. It was severe, mortal. D’Arta- 
gnan, furious at having been anticipated by an idea of 
the king’s did not despair, however, even yet ; and reflect 
ing upon the idea he had brought back from Belle-Isle, 
he elicited therefrom novel means of safety for his friends. 

“ Gentlemen,” said he, suddenly, ‘‘ since the king has 
charged some other than myself with his secret orders, it 
must be because I no longer possess liis confidence, and I 
should be really unworthy of it if T had the courage to 
hold a command subject to so many injurious suspicions. 
Therefore I will go immediately and carry my resignation 
to the king. I tender it before you all, enjoining you all 
to fall back with me upon the coast of France, in such a 
way as not to compromise the safety of the forces his 
majesty has confided to me. For this purpose, return all 
to your posts ; within an hour, we sliall have the ebb of 
the tide. To your posts, gentlemen ! I suppose,” added 
he, on seeing that all prepared to obey him, except the sur- 
veillant officer, “ you have no orders to object, this time ? ” 

And D’Artagnan almost triumphed while speaking 
these words. This plan would prove the safety of his 
friends. The blockade once raised, they might embark 
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immecjiately, and set sail for England or Spain, without 
fear of being molested. Whilst they were making their 
escape, D’ Artagnan would return to the king ; would jus- 
tify his return by the indignation which the mistrust of 
Colbert had raised in him ; he would be sent back with 
full powers, and he would take Belle -Isle ; that is to say, 
the cage, after the birds had flown. But to this plan the 
officer opposed a further order of the king’s. It was thus 
conceived : — 

“From the moment M. d’ Artagnan shall have mani- 
fested the desire of giving in his resignation, he shall no 
longer be reckoned leader of the expedition, and every 
officer placed under his orders shall be held to no longer 
obey him. Moreover, the said Monsieur d’ Artagnan, 
having lost that quality of leader of the army sent against 
Belle-Isle, shall set out immediately for France, accom- 
panied by the officer who will have remitted the message 
to him, and who will consider him a prisoner for whom 
he is answerable.” 

Brave and careless as he was, D’Artagnan turned pale* 
Everything had been calculated with a depth of precog- 
nition which, for the fii’st time in thirty years, recalled to 
him the solid foresight and inflexible logic of the great 
cardinal. He leaned his head on his hand, thoughtful, 
scarcely breathing. “ If I were to put this order in my 
pocket,” thought he, “ who would know it, what would 
prevent my doing it ? Before the king had had time to 
be informed, I should have saved those poor fellows yon- 
der* Let us exercise some small audacity ! My bead is 
not one of those the executioner strikes off for disobedience. 
We will disobey ! ” But at the moment he was about to 
adopt this plan, he saw the officers around him reading 
similar orders which the passive agent of the thoughts of 
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that infernal Albert had distributed to them. The con- 
tingency of his disobedience had been foreseen-^-as all the 
rest had been. 

“Monsieur,” said the ofiQcer, coming up to him, “I 
await your good pleasure to depart.” 

“ I am ready, monsieur,” replied D’ Artagnau, grinding 
his teeth. 

The officer immediately ordered a canoe to receive 
M. d’Artaguan and himself. At siglit of this he became 
almost distraught with rage. 

“ How,” stammered he, “will you carry on the direc- 
tion of the different corps?” 

“When you are gone, monsieur,” replied the com- 
mander of the fleet, “it is to me tlie command of the 
whole is committed.” 

“ Then, monsieur,” rejoined Colbert’s man, addressing 
the new leader, “it is for you that this last order re- 
mitted to me is intended. Let us see your powers.” 

“ Here they are,” said the officer, exhibiting the royal 
signature. 

“ Here are your instructions,” replied the officer, plac- 
ing the folded paper in his hands ; and turning towards 
D’Artagnan, “Come, monsieur,” said he, in an agitated 
voice (such despair did he behold in that man of iron), 
do me the favor to depart at once.” 

“Immediately!” articulated D’Artagnan feebly, sub- 
dued, crushed by implacable impossibility. 

And he painfully subsided into the little boat, which 
started, favored by wind and tide, for the coast of Finance. 
The king’s guar^ embarked with him. The musket- 
eer still preserved the hope of reaching Nantes quickly, 
and of pleading the cause of his friends eloquently enough 
to incline the king tp mercy. The bark flew like a swah 
low. ITArtaj^iah distinctly saw the land of France pro- 
filed in black against the white clouds of night 
roLf T.— 31 
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“Ah ! monsieur,” said he, in a low voice, to the officer 
to whom, for an hour, he had ceased speaking, “ what 
would I give to know the instructions for the new com. 

mander! They are all pacific, are they not? and- ” 

^ He did not finish ; the thunder of a distant ‘Cannon 
rolled athwart the waves, another, and two or three still 
louder. D’Artagnan shuddered. 

“They have commenced the siege of Belle-Isle,” replied 
the officer, The canoe had just touched the soil of France. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE ANCESTORS OF POBTHOS. 

When B’Artagnan left Aramis and Porthos, the latter 
returned to the principal fort, in order to converse with 
greater liberty. Porthos, still thoughtful, was a restraint 
on Aramis, whose mind had never felt itself more free. 

“ Dear Porthos,” said he, suddenly, “ I will explain 
D’Artagnan’s idea to you.” 

“ What idea, Aramis ? ” 

“An idea to which wo shall owe our liberty within 
twelve hours.” 

“ Ah ! indeed ! ” said Porthos, much astonished. “ Let 
us hear it.” 

“ Did you remark, in the scene our friend had with the 
officer, that certain orders constrained him with regard 
to us?” 

“ Yea, I did notice that.” 

“Well! D’Artagnan ia going to give in his resignation 
to the king, and during the confusion that will result 
from his absence, we will get away, or rather you will get 
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^ l 8 possibility of flight for only one.” 
01 OS shook his head and replied : ‘‘ We will 

c<« 1 ^ generous heart,” said Aramis 

only .your melancholy uneasiness aflaicts me ” ’ 

“ I am not uneasy,” said Porthos. 

“ Then you are angry with me.” 
am not angry with you.'" 

— • Ota»a> 

“I will tell you ; I am making my will." And while 

E’s ““ ’“"j ■" *>■« 

“Keel (atigu^ It lathe limt timo,and there is a cns- 
tom in our family.” 

“ What is it, my friend ?” 

h« ! K giandfather must 

have been Samson himself.” 

“No; his name was Antoine. Well! he was about 

my age, when setting out one day for the chase, he felt his 

legs weak, tiie man who had never known what weakness 
was Derore* ^ 

meaning of that fatigue, my friend?” 
Nothinggood, as you will sec ; for liaving set out, com- 
plammg .sM of weakness of the legs, ho met a wild boar, 
w ich made head against him ; he missed him with his 
arquebuse, and was ripped up by the beast and died 
immediately.” 

“There is M reason in that why you should alarm 
yourself dear Porthos.” 

“ see. My father was as strong ^ain as 

lam. He was a rough soldier, under Henry III. and Henry 
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IV. ; his name was not Antoine, hut Gaspard, the same as 
M. de Coligny. Always on horseback, he had hever 
known what lassitude was. One evening as he rose from 
table, his legs failed tim.” 

“ He had supped heartily, perhaps,” said Aramis^ “ and 
that was why he staggered.” 

“ Bah 1 A friend of M. de Bassompierre, nonsense ! No, 
no, he was astonished at this lassitude, and said to my 
mother, who laughed at him, ‘ Would not ono believe I 
was going to meet with a wild boar, as the late M. du 
Vallon, my father, did ? ’ ” 

“Well?” said Aramis. 

“Well, having this weakness, my father insisted upon 
going down into the garden, instead of going to bed ; his 
foot slipped on the first stair, the staircase was steep, 
my father fell against a stone in which an iron hinge 
was fixed. This hinge gashed his temple; and he was 
stretched out dead upon the spot.” 

Aramis raised his eyes to his friend : “ These are two 
extraordinary circumstances,” said he ; “ let us not infer 
that there may succeed a third. It is not becoming in a 
man of your strength to be superstitious, my brave Por- 
• thos. Besides, when were your legs known to fail ? Never 
have you stood so firm, so haughtily; why, you could 
carry a house on your shoulders.” 

“ At this moment,” said Porthos, “ I feel myself pretty 
active ; but at times I vacillate; I sink ; and lately this 
phenomenon, as you say, has occurred four times. I will 
not say this frightens me, but it annoys me. life is an 
agreeable thing. I have money; I have fine estates; I 
have horses that I love ; I have also friends that I love: 
D’Axtagnan, Athos, Raoul, and you.” 

The admirable Porthos did not even take the trouble to 
dissimulate in the very presence of Arami^:the rank he 
*gave him in his friendslup. Aramis pressed his hand: 
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“We will still live many years,” said he, “ to preserve to 
the World such specimens of its rarest men. Trust your- 
self to me, my friend ; we have no reply from D’Artagnan, 
that is a good sign. He must have given orders to get 
the vessels together and clear the seas. On my part I 
have just issued directions that a bark should be rolled 
on rollers to the mouth of the great cavern of Locmaria, 
which you know, where we have so often lain in wait for 
the foxes,” 

“Yes, and which terminates at the little creek by a 
trench which we discovered the day that splendid fox 
escaped that way.” 

“ Precisely. In case of misfortunes, a bark is to be con- 
cealed for us in that cavern ; indeed, it must be there by 
this time. We will wait for a favorable moment and, 
during the night, we will go to sea ! ” 

“ That is a gi’and idea. What shall wo gain by it ? ” 

“We shall gain this — nobody knows that grotto, or 
rather its issue, except ourselves and two or three hunters of 
theisland; we shall gain this— that if the island is occu- 
pied, the scouts, seeing no bark upon the shore will never 
imagine we can escape, and will cease to watch,” 

“ I understand,” 

“ Well ! that weakness in the legs ? ” 

« Oh ! better, much, just now.” 

“You see then, plainly that everything conspires to 
give us quietude and hope. D’Artagnan will sweep the 
sea and leave us free. No royal fleet or descent to be 
dreaded. Vive Dieu ! Porthos, we have still half a 
century of magnificent adventure before us, and if I once 
touch Spanish ground, I swear to you,” added the bishop 
with terrible energy, “ that your brevet of duke is not such 
a chance as it is said-to be.” 

“ We live by hope,” said Porthos, enlivened by the ^ 
warmth of his companion. 
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All at once a cry resounded in their ears t— To arms! 
to arms ! ” 

This cry, repeated by a hundred throats, piercing the 
chamber where the two friends were conversing, carried 
surprise to the one, and uneasiness to the other, Aramis 
opened the window ; he saw a crowd of people running 
with flambeaux. Women were seeking places of safety, 
the armed population were hastening to their posts. 

“ The fleet ! the fleet ! ” cried a soldier, who recognized 
Aramis. 

“ The fleet ? ” repeated the latter. 

“ Within half cannon-shot,” continued the soldier. 

To arms ! ” cried Aramis. 

“ To arras ! ” repeated Porthos, formidably. And both * 
rushed forth towards the mole, to place themselves within 
the shelter of the batteries. Boats, laden wdth soldiers, 
were seen approaching ; and in three directions, for the 
purpose of landing at three pomts at once. 

“ What must be done ?” said an officer of the guard. 

“ Stop them ; and if they persist, fire ! ’’ said Aramis. 

Five minutes later, the cannonade commenced. These 
were the shots that D’Artagnan had heard as he landed 
» in France. But the boats were too near the mole to allow 
the cannon to aim correctly. They landed, and the com- 
bat commenced hand to hand. 

“What’s the matter, Porthos?” said Aramis to his 
friend. 

“ Nothing ! nothing ! — only my legs ; it is really incofn- 
prehensible ! — they will be better when we charge.” In 
fact, Porthos and Aramis did charge ^vith such vigor, and 
so thoroughly animated their men, that the royalists re- 
embarked precipitately, without gaining anything but the 
wounds they carried away. 

^ “Eh! but, Porthos” cried Aramis, “we must have a 
prisoner, quick ! quick ! ” Porthos bent over the stair of 
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the mole, and seized by the nape of the neck one of the 
officers of the royal army who was waiting to embark till 
all his people should be in the boat. The arm of the giant 
lifted up his prey, which served him as a buckler, and 
he recovered himself without a shot being fired at him. 

“Here is a prisoner for you,” said Porthos coolly to 
Aramis. 

“ Well ! ” criedthe latter, laughing, “ did you not calum- 
niate your legs ? ” 

“ It was not with my legs I captured him,” said Porthos, 
“ it was with my arms ! ” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE BOK OF HIBCAKUAT. 

The Bretons of the Isle were very proud of this victory; 
Aramis did not encourage them in the feeling. 

“ What will happen,” said he to Porthos, when everybody 
was gone home, “ will be that the anger of the king will 
be roused by the account of the resistance ; and tliat these 
brave people will be decimated or shot when they are 
taken, which cannot fail to take place.” 

« From which it results, then,” said Porthos, “ th^t 
what we have done is of not the slightest use.” 

“For the moment it may be,” replied the bishop, “ for 
we have a prisoner from whom we shall learn what our 
enemies are preparing to do.” 

“ Yes, let us interrogate the imisoner,” said Porthos, 
« and the means of making him speak are very simple. 
We are going to supper ; we will invite huu to join us ; as 
he drinte he will talk.” 

This was done. The officer was at first rather uneasy, 
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but became reassured on seeing what sort of men he had 
to deal with* He gave, without having any fear of 
compromising himself, all the details imaginable of the 
resignation and departure of D’Artagnan. He explained 
how, after that departure, the new leader of the expedition 
had ordered a surprise upon Belle-Isle* There his ex- 
planation stopped. Aramis and Porthos exchanged a 
glance that evinced their despair* No more dependence 
to be placed now on D’Artagnan’s fertile imagination — ^no 
further resource in the event of defeat. Aramis, con- 
tinuing his interrogations, asked the prisoner what the 
leaders of the expedition contemplated doing with the 
leaders of Belle-Isle. 

“ The orders are,” replied he, “ to kill duri7ig the combat, 
or hang afterwards?'" 

Porthos and Aramis looked at each other again, and 
the color mounted to their faces. 

“ I am too light for the gallows,” replied Aramis ; people 
like me are not hung,” 

“ And I am too heavy,” said Porthos ; “ people like me 
break the cord.” 

I am sure,” said the prisoner, gallantly, “ that we could 
have guaranteed you the exact kind of death you pre- 
ferred.” 

“ A thousand thanks ! ” said Aramis seriously. -Porthos 
bowed. 

“ One more cup of wine to your health,” said he, drink- 
ing himself. From one subject to another the chat with 
the officer was prolonged. He was an intelligent gentle- 
man, and suffered himself to be led on by the charm of 
Aramis’s wit and Porthos’s cordial bonhomie. 

Pardon me,” said he, “ if I address a question to you; 
but men who are in their sixth bottle have a clear right 
to forget themselves a little.” 

“Address it 1 ” cried Porthos ; “ address itl ” 
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Speak,” said Aramis. 

“ Were you not, gentlemen, both in the musketeers of 
the late king?^’ 

“Yes, monsieur, and amongst the best of them, if you 
please,” said Porthos. 

“ That is true ; I should say even the best of all soldiers, 
messieurs, if I did not fear to offend the memory of my 
father.” 

“Of your father?” cried Aramis. 

“Do you know what my name is?” 

^^Mafoif no, monsieur; but you can tell us, and ” 

“lam called Georges de Biscarrat.” 

“Oh! "cried Porthos, in his turn. “Biscarrat! Do 
you remember that name, Ai'amis?” 

“Biscarrat!” reflected the bishop. “It seems to 
me ” 

“ Try to recollect, monsieur,” said the oflicer. 

“ Pardieu / that won’t take me long,” said Porthos. 
“ Biscarrat-— called Cardinal — one of the four who inter- 
rupted us the day on which we formed our friendship with 
D*Artagnan, sword in hand.” 

“ Precisely, gentlemen.” 

“ The only one,” cried Aramis, eagerly, “ we could not 
scratch.” 

“Consequently, a capital blade?” said the prisoner. 

“ That’s true ! most true ! ” exclaimed both friends to- 
gether. “ Ma fox ! Monsieur Biscarrat, we are delighted 
to make the acquaintance of such a brave man’s son.” 

Biscarrat pressed the hands held out by the two mus- 
keteers. Aramis looked at Porthos as much as to say, 
“ Here is a man who will help us,” and without delay,— 
“ Confess, monsieur,” said he, “ that it is good to have 
once been a good man.” 

“ My father always said so, monsieur.” 

« Confess, likewise, that it is a sad circumstance in 
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Vhich yotl find yourself, of falling in with men destined 
to be shot or hung, and to learn that these men are old 
acquaintances, in fact, hereditary friends.” 

“ Oh ! you are not reserved for such a frightful fate as 
that, messieurs and friends ! ” said the young man, 
warmly. 

‘‘Bah! you said so yourself.” 

“I said so just now, when T did not know you; but 
new that I know you, I say— you will evade this dismal 
fate, if you wish ! ” 

“ How — if we wish ? ” echoed Aramis, whose eyes 
beamed with intelligence as he looked alternately at the 
prisoner and Porthos. 

“ Provided,” continued Porthos, looking, in his turn, 
with noble intrepidity at M. Biscarrat and the bishop — 
“ provided nothing disgraceful be required of us.” 

“ Nothing at all will be required of you, gentlemen,” 
replied the officer— “ what should they ask of you ? If 
they find you they wil kill you, that is a predetermined 
thing; try, then, gentlemen, to prevent their finding you.” 

“ I don’t think I am mistaken,” said Porthos, with dig- 
nity ; “ but it appears evident to me that if they want to 
find us, they must come and seek us here.” 

“ In that you are perfectly right, my worthy friend,” 
replied Aramis, constantly consulting with his looks the 
countenance of Biscarrat, who had grown silent and con- 
strained.. “ Y ou wish, Monsieur de Biscarrat, to say some- 
thing to us, to make us some overture, and you dare not 
— is not that true ? ” 

“Ah ! gentlemen and friends ! it is because by speaking 
I betray the watchword. But, hark 1 I hear a voice that 
frees mine by dominating it.” 

“C^non!” said Porthos. 

“ Cannon and musketry, too ! ” cried the bishop. 

On hearing at a distance, among the rocks, these sinister 
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reports of a tombat which they thought had ceased, — 
“What can that be ?” asked Porthos. 

“Eh! pardieMxl'^ cried Aramis ; “this is just what I 
expected.” 

“What is that?” « 

“The attack made by you was nothing but a feint ; is 
not that true, monsieur? And whilst your companions 
allowed themselves to be repulsed, you were certain of 
effecting a landing on the other side of the island.” 

“Oh! several, monsieur.” 

“ We are lost, then,” said the bishop of Vaunes, quietly. 

“ Lost ! that is possible,” replied the Seigneur de 
Pierrefonds, “but we are not taken or himg.” And so 
saying, he rose fi’om the table, went to the wall and coolly 
took down his sword and pistols, which he examined with 
the care of an old soldier who is pre])aring for battle, and 
who feels that his life, m a great measure, depends upon 
the excellence and right condition of his arms. 

At the report of the camion, at the news of the surprise 
which might deliver up the island to the royal troops, the 
terrified crowd rushed precipitately to the fort to demand 
assistance and advice from their leaders. Aramis, pale 
and downcast, between two flambeaux, showed himself at 
the window which looked into the principal court, full of 
soldiers waiting for orders and bewildered inhabitants 
imploring succor. 

“ My friends,” said D’Herblay, in a grave and sonorous 
voice, “ M. Fouquet, your protector, your friend, your 
father, has been arrested by an order of the king, and 
thrown into the Bastile.” A sustained yell of vengeful 
fury came floating up to the window at which the bishop 
stood and enveloped him in a magnetic field. 

“Avenge Monsieur Fouquet!” cried the most excited 
of his hearers, “ death to the royalists ! ” 

“ ITo, my friends,” replied Aramis, solemnly ; “ no, my 
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friends ; no resistance. The king is master in his king- 
dom. The king is the mandatory of God. The king and 
God have struck M. Fouquet. Humble yourselves before 
the hand of Grod. Love God and the king who have struck 
M. Fouquet. But do not avenge your seigneur, do not 
think of avenging him. You would sacrifice yourselves 
in vain— you, youi’ \vives and children, your property,' 
your liberty. Lay down your arms, my friends — ^lay 
down your arms ! since the king commands you so to do 
—and retire peaceably to your dwellings. It is I who 
ask you to do so ; it is I who beg you to do so ; it is I who 
now, m the hour of need, command you to do so, in the 
name of M. Fouquet.” 

The crowd collected under the wmdow uttered a 
prolonged roar of anger and terror. “The soldiers of 
Louis XIV. have reached the island,” continued Aramis. 
“ From this time it would no longer be a fight betwixt 
them and you — it would be a massacre. Begone, then, 
begone, and forget; this time I command you, in the 
name of the Lord of Hosts 1 ” 

The mutineers retired slowly, submissive, silent. 

“Ah! what have you just been saying, my friend?” 
said Porthos. 

“ Monsieur,” said Biscarrat to the bishop, ‘‘ you may 
save all these inhabitants, but thus you will neither 
save yourself nor your friend.” 

“ Monsieur de Biscarrat,” said the Bishop of Vanneg, 
with a. singular accent of nobility and courtesy, Mon- 
sieur de Biscarrat, be kind enough to resume your liberty ” 

. “lam very willing to do so, monsieur; but — — ” 

“That would render us a service, for when announcing 
to the king’s lieutenant the submission of the islanders, 
you will perhaps obtain some grace for us on informing 
him of the manner in which that submissiott has been 
effected.” • 
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“Grace!” replied Porthos with flashing eyes, “what 
is the meaning of that word ? ” 

Aramis touched the elbow of his friend roughly, as he 
had been accustomed to do in the days of their youth, 
when he wanted to warn Porthos that he had committed, 
or was about to commit, a blunder. Porthos understood 
him, and was silent immediately. 

“ I will go, messieurs,” replied Biscarrat, a little sur- 
prised likewise at the word “grace” pronounced by the 
haughty musketeer, of and to whom, but a few minutes 
before, he had related with so much enthusiasm the 
heroic exploits with which his father had delighted him 

“ Go, then. Monsieur Biscarrat,” said Aramis, bowing to 
him, “ and at parting receive the expression of our entire 
gratitude.” 

“But you, messieurs, you whom I think it an honor to 
call my friends, since you have been willing to accept that 
title, what will become of you in the meantime ? ” replied 
the officer, very much agitated at taking leave of the two 
ancient adversaries of his father. 

“ We will wait here.” 

“ But, tnon Dieu ! — the order is precise and formal.” 

“lam Bishop of Vannes, Monsieur de Biscarrat; and 
they no more shoot abishop than they hang a gentle man .” 

“Ah! yes, monsieur — yes, monseigneur,” replied Bis- 
carrat ; “ it is true, you are right, there is still that chance 
for you. Then, I will depart, I will repair to the com- 
mander of the expedition, the king’s lieutenant. Adieu I 
then, messieurs, or rather, to meet again, I hope.” 

The worthy officer, jumping upon a horse given him by 
Aramis, departed in the direction of the sound of cannon, 
whi(ffi, by surging the crowd into the fort, had interrupted 
the conversation of the two friends with their prisoner, 
Aramis watiffied bis departure, and when left alone with. 
Porthos, 
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Well, do you comprehend ? ” said he. 

<< Ma foi ! no.” 

Did not Biscarrat inconvenience you here ? 

“ No ; he is a brave fellow.” 

“Yes; but the grotto of Locmaria— is it necessary all 
the world should know it?” 

“ Ah ! that is true, that is true ; I comprehend. We 
are going to escape by the cavern.” 

“ If you please,” cried Aramis, gayly. “ Forward, friend 
Porthos ; our boat awaits us. King Louis has not caught 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE GROTTO OP LOCMARIA. 

The cavern of Locmaria was sufficiently distant from the 
mole, to render it necessary for our friends to husband 
their strength in order to reach it. Besides, night was 
advancing ; midnight had struck at the fort. Porthos 
and Aramis were loaded with money and arms. They 
walked, then, across the heath, which stretched between 
the mole and the cavern, listening to every noise, in order 
better to avoid an ambush. From time to time, on the 
road which they had carefully left on their left, passed 
fugitives coming from the interior, at the news of the 
landing of the royal troops. Aramis and Porthos, 
concealed behind some projecting mass of rock, collected 
the words that escaped from the poor people, Who 
fled, trembling, carrying with them their most valuable 
effects, and tried, whilst listening to their complaints, to 
gather something from them for their own interest. ' At 
length, after a rapid race, frequently interrupted by pru- 
dent stoppages, they reached the deep grott^ in whidi 
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the prophetic bishop of Vaimea had taken care to have 
secreted a bark capable of keeping the sea at this fine 
season. 

‘*My good friend,’* said Porthos, panting vigorously, 
“ we have arrived, it seems. But I thought you spoke of 
three men, three servants, who wore to accompany us. I 
don’t see them — where are they ?” 

“ Wliy should you see them, Porthos ? ” replied Ara- 
mis. “ They are certainly waiting for us in the cavern, 
and, no doubt, are resting, having accomplished their 
rough and difficult task.” 

Aramis stopped Porthos, who was preparing to enter 
the cavern. “Will you allow me, my friend,” said he to 
the giant, “to pass in first? I know the signal I have 
given to these men ; who not hearing it, would be very 
likely to fire upon you or slash away with their knives in 
the dark.” 

“ Gk) on, then, Aramis ; go on — go first ; you impersonate 
wisdom and foresight ; go on. Ah ! there is that fatigue 
again, of which I spoke to you. It has just seized me 
afresh.” 

Aramis left Porthos sitting at the entrance of the 
grotto, and bowing his head, he penetrated into the inte- 
rior of the cavern, imitating the cry of the owl. A little 
plaintive cooing, a scarcely distinct echo, replied from 
the depths of the cave, Aramis pursued his way cau- 
tiously, and soon was stopped by the same kind of cry as 
he had first uttered, within ten paces of him. 

“ Are you there, Yves ?” said the bishop. 

“Yes, monseigneui‘; Goenne is here likewise. His son 
accompanies us.” 

“ That is well. Are all things ready ? ” 

« Yes, monseigneur.” 

“Go to the entrance of the grottoes, my good Yves, and 
you will there find the Seigneur de Pierrefonds, who is 
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^ting after the fatigue of our journey. And if he should 
hS'Ppen not to be able to walk, lift him up, and brine him 
hither to me.” ^6 

The three men obeyed. But the recommendation given 
to his servants was superfluous. Porthos, refreshed, had 
already commenced the descent, and his heavy step re- 
sounded amongst the cavities, formed and supported by 
columns of porphyry and granite. As soon as the Sei- 
^eur de Bracieux had rejoined the bishop, the Bretons 
lighted a lantern with which they were furnished, and Por- 
thos assured his friend that he felt as strong again as 

“Let us inspect the boat,” said Aramis, “and satisfy 
ourselves at once what it will hold.” 

“Do not go too near with the light,” said the patron 
Yves; “for, as you desired me, monseigneur, I have 
placed under the bench of the poop, in the coffer you know 
of, the barrel of powder, and the musket-charges that vou 
sent me from the fort.” ^ 

“Very well,” said Aramis; and, taking the lantern 
himself, he examined minutely all parts of the canoe, 
with the precautions of a man who is neither timid nor 
ignorant in the face of danger. The canoe was long, light 
drawmg little water; in short, one of those that have 
alwap been so aptly built at Belle-Isle; a little high in 
its sides, solid upon the water, very manageable, fur- 
nished with planks which, in uncertain weather, formed a 
sort of deck over which the waves might glide, so as to 
protect the rowers. In two well-closed coffers, placed 
beneath the benches of the prow and the poop, Aramis 
found bread, biscuit, dried fruits, a quarter of bacon, a 
good provision of water in leathern bottles; the whole 
forming rations sufficient for people who did not mean to 
quit the coast, and would be able to revictual, if necessity 
commanded. The arms, eight muskets, and as many 
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horse-pistols, were in good condition, and all loaded. 
There were additional oars, in case of accident, and that 
little sail called irinquet, which assists the speed of the 
canoe at the same time the boatmen row, and is so useful 
when the breeze is slack. When Aramis had seen to all 
these things, and appeared satisfied with the result of 
his inspection, “ Let us consult, Porthos,” said he, “ to 
know if we must endeavor to get the boat out by the un- 
known extremity of the grotto, following the descent and 
the shade of the cavern, or whether it bo better, in the 
open air, to make it slide upon its rollers through the 
bushes, leveling the road of the little beach, which is but 
twenty feet high, and gives, at high tide, three or four 
fathoms of good water.” 

“ It must be as you please, monseigueur,” rcifiied the 
skipper Yves, respectfully ; “but I don’t believe that by 
the slope of the cavern, and in the dark in which wo shall 
be obliged to maneuver our boat, the road will bo so con- 
venient as the open air. I know the beach well, and can 
certify that it is as smootli as a grass-plot in a garden; 
the interior of the grotto, on the contrary, is rough ; with- 
out reckoning, monseigneur, that at its extremity we shall 
come to the trench which lead.s into the ,sea, and perhaps 
the canoe will not pass down it.” 

“ I have made my calculation,” said the bishop, “ and 
I am certain it will pass.” 

“ So be it ; I wish it may, monseigneur,” continued Yves ; 
“but your highness knows very well that to make it reach 
the extremity of the trench, there is an enormous stone 
to be lifted—that under which the fox always passes, and 
which closes the trench like a door.” 

“ It can be raised,” said Porthos ; “ that is nothing.” 

“Oht I know that monseigneur has the strength of 
ten men,” replied Yves ; “ but that is giving him a great 
deal of trouble.” . 
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«I think the skipper may he right,” said Aramis ; “let 
ns try the open-air passage.” 

“ The more so, monseigneur,” continued the fisherman, 
“ that we should not be able to embark before day, it will 
require so much labor, and that as soon as daylight ap- 
pears, a good vedette placed outside the grotto would be 
necessary, indispensable even, to watch the maneuvers of 
the lighters or cruisers that are on the look-out for us.” 

“ Yes, yes, Yves, your reasons are good ; we will go by 
the beach.” 

And the three robust Bretons went to the boat, and were 
beginning to place their rollers miderneath it to put it in 
motion, when the distant barking of dogs was heard, pro- 
ceeding from the interior of the island. 

Aramis darted out of the grotto, followed by Porthos. 
Dawn just tinted with purple and white the waves and 
plain ; through the dim light melancholy fir trees waved 
their tender branches over the pebbles, and long flights 
of crows were skimming with their black wings the shim- 
mering fields of buckwheat. In a quarter of an hour it 
would be clear daylight ; the wakened birds announced it 
to all nature. The barkings which had been heard, which 
had stopped the three fishermen engaged in moving the 
boat, and had brought Aramis and Porthos out of the 
cavern, now seemed to come from a deep gorge within 
about a league of the gi’otta 

“It is a pack of hounds,” said Porthos ; “the dogs are 
on a scent.” 

“ Who can be hunting at such a moment as this? V said 
Aramis. 

“And this way, particularly,” continued Porthos, 
“ where they might expect the army of the royulists.” 

‘‘ The noise comes nearer. Yes, you are right, Porthos, 
the dogs are on a scent* But, Yves ^ ” cried Arami^ “ come 
here I come here I” 
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Tves ran towards him, letting fall the cylinder which 
he was about to place under the boat when the bishop’s 
call interrupted him. 

“Wliatis the meaning of tliia hunt, skipper?” said 
Portlios. 

“ Eh 1 monseigneur, I cannot understand it,” replied the 
Breton. “It is not at such a moment that the Seigneur 
de Locmaria M'ould hunt. No, and yet the dogs ” 

“ Unless they have escaped from the kennel.” 

“ No,” said Goenne, “ they are not the Seigneur de Loc- 
maria’s hounds.” 

“In common prudence,” said Aramis, “let us go back 
into the grotto ; the voices evidently draw nearer, we shall 
soon know what we have to trust to.” 

They re-entered, but had scarcely proceeded a hundred 
steps in the darkness, when a noise like the hoarse sigh 
of a creature in distress r(!sounded through the cavern, 
and breathless, rapid, terrified, a fox passed like a flash of 
lightning before the fugitives, leaped over the boat and 
disappeared. 

“The fox!” cried the Bretons, with the glad surprise 
of horn hunters. 

“ Accursed mischance! ” cried the bishop, “our retreat 

13 discovered.” 

« How so?” said'Porthos ; “ are you afraid of a fox?” 

“ Eh ! my friend, wheat do you mean by that ? why do 
you specify the fox? It is not the fox alone. Pardhu! 
But don’t you know, Porthos, that after foxes come 
hounds, and after hounds men ? ” 

Porthos hung his head. As though to confirm the 
words of Aramis, they heard the yelping pack approach 
with frightful swiftness upon the trail. Six foxhounds 
burst at once upon the little heath, with mingling yelps 
of triumph. 

“ There ate the dogs, plain enough ! ” said Aramis, posted 
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on the look-out behind a chink in the rocks ; « now, who 
are the huntsmen ? ” 

If it is the Seigneur de Locmaria’s,” replied the sailor, 
« he will leave the dogs to hunt the grotto, for ho knows 
them, and will not enter in himself, being quite sure that 
the fox will come out on the other side ; it is there he 
will wait for liiin.” 

‘‘ It is not the Seigneur de Locmaria who is hunting,” 
replied Aramis, turning pale in spite of his, efforts to 
^ maintain a placid countenance. j 

“ Who is it, then ? ” said Porthos. I 

“Look!” I 

Porthos applied his eye to the slit, andlsaw at the 
summit of a hillock a dozen horsemen urging on their 
horses in the track of the dogs, shouting, 1“ Tdiaut! 
taiaut / ” \ 

“ The guards ! ” said he. “Yes, my friend j the king’s 
guards.” ' 

“ The king’s guards ! do you say, monseigneur 1 ” cried 
the Bretons, growing pale in turn. , 

“ With Biscarrat at their head, mounted upqn my gray 
horse,” continued Aramis. 

The hounds at the same moment rushed into the grotto 
like an avalanche, and the depths of the cavern were filled 
with their deafening cries. 

“ Ah ! the devil ! ” said Aramis, resuming all his cool- 
ness at the sight of this certain, inevitable danger. “ I am 
perfectly satisfied we are lost, but we have, at least, 
one chance left. If the guards who follow their hounds 
happen to discover there is an issue to the grotto, there is 
tiO help for us, for on entering they must see both ourselves 
ar^d our boat. The dogs must not go out of the cavern. 
Their masters must not enter.” 

“That is clear,” said Porthos. 

“ You understand,” added Aramis, with the rapid 
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precision of 4»mmand; « there are six dogs that will be 
forced to stop at the great stone under which the fox has 
glided — but at the too narrow opening of which they must 
be themselves stopped and killed.” 

The Bretons sprang forward, knife in hand. In a few 
minutes there was a lamentable concert of angry barks 
and mortal howls — ^and then, silence. 

“That’s well!” said Aramis, coolly, “now for the 
masters ! ” 

“ What is to be done with them ? ” said Porthos. 

“Wait their arrival, conceal ourselves, and kill them.” 

“ Exll them ! ” replied Porthos. 

“ There are sixteen,” said Aramis, “ at least, at present.” 

“And well armed,” added Porthos, with a smile of 
consolation. 

“It will last about ten minutes,” said Aramis. “To 
work!” 

And with a resolute air he took up a musket, and placed 
a hunting knife between his teeth. 

“ Yves, Goenne, and his son,” continued Aramis, “ will 
pass the muskets to us. You, Porthos, will fire when 
they are close. We shall have brought down, at the 
lowest computation, eight, before the others are aware of 
anythmg— that is certain ; then all, there are five of us, 
will dispatch the other eight, knife in hand.” 

“ And poor Biscarrat?” said Porthos. 

Aramis reflected a moment— Biscarrat flrst,” replied 
he, coolly. “ He knows us.” 
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CHAPTER XXXVn. 

THE GEOTTO. 

In spite of the sort of divination which was the remark- 
able side of the character of Aramis, the event, subject 
to the risks of thmgs over which uncertainty presides, 
did not fall out exactly as the Bishop of Vannes had fore- 
seen. Biscarrat, better mounted than his companions, 
arrived first at the openmg of the grotto, and com- 
prehended that fox and hounds were one and all engulfed 
hi it. Only struck by that superstitious terror which every 
dark and subterraneous way naturally impresses upon the 
mind of man, he stopped at the outside of the grotto, and 
waited till his companions should have assembled round 
him. 

“ Well! ” asked the youngmen, coming up, out of breath, 
and unable to understand the meaning of this inaction. 

“ ell ! I cannot hear the dogs ; they and the fox must 
all be lost in this infernal cavern.” 

“ They were too close up,” said one of the guards, “ to 
have lost scent all at once. Besides, we should hear them 
from one side or another. They must, as Biscarrat says, 
. be in this grotto.” 

“ But then,” said one of the young men, “ vrhy cioQ’t 
they give tongue?” 

“ It is strange ! ” muttered another. 

« Well, but,” said a fourth, “ let us go into this grotto. 
Does it happen to he forbidden we should enter it f ” 

“ No,” replied Biscarrat. “ Only as it looks as dark as 
a wolfs mouth, we might breaJi: our necks in it.” 
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“ Witness the dogs,” said a guard, “ who seem to have 
broken theirs.” 

“ What the devil can have become of them ? ” asked the 
young men in chorus. And every master called his dog 
by his name, whistled to him in his favorite note, without 
a single one replying to either call or wliistle. 

“ It is perhaps an enchanted grotto,” said Biscarrat ; 
“ let us see.” And, jumping from his horse, he made a 
step into the grotto. 

“Stop! stop! I will accompany you,” said one of the 
guards, on seeing Biscarrat disappear in the shades of the 
cavern’s mouth. 

“ No,” replied Biscarrat, “ there mu.st be something 
extraordinary in the place — don’t let us risk ourselves all 
at once. If in ten minutes you do not hear of me you can 
come in, but not all at once ,” 

“ Be it so,” said the yoimg men, who, besides, did not 
imagine that Biscarrat ran much risk in the enterprise, “ we 
will wait for you.” And without dismounting from their 
horses, they formed a circle round the grotto. 

Biscarrat entered then alone, and advanced through 
the darkness till he came in contact with the muzzle of Por- 
thos’s musket. The resistance which his chest met with 
astonished him ; he naturally raised his hand and laid 
hold of the icy barrel. At the same instant, Yves lifted 
a knife against the young man, which was about to fall 
upon him \vith aU the force of a Breton’s arm, when the 
iron wrist of Porthos stopped it half way. Then, like low 
muttering thunder, his voice growled in the darkness, 
“ I will not have him killed ! ” 

Biscarrat found himself between a protection and a 
threat, the one almost as terrible as the other. However 
brave the young man might be, he could not prevent aery 
escaping him, which Aramis immediately suppressed by 
placing a handkerchief over his mouth. “Monsieur do 
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Biscarrat,” said he, in a low voice, “ we mean you no harm, 
and you must know that if you have recognized us ; but, 
at the first word, the first groan, the first whisper, we shall 
be forced to kill you as we have killed your dogs.” 

“ Yes, I recognize you, gentlemen,” said the officer in a 
low voice. “ But why are you here— what are you doing, 
here? Unfortunate men! 1 thought you were in the 
fort.” 

And you, monsieur, you were to obtain conditions for 
us, 1 think?” 

I did all I was able, messieurs, but—” 

“ But what ? ” 

“ But there are positive orders.” 

« To kill us?” * 

Biscarrat made no reply. It would have cost him too 
much to speak of the cord to gentlemen. Aramis under* 
stood the silence of the prisoner. 

Monsieur Biscarrat,” said he, “ you would be already 
dead if we had not had regard for your youth and our 
ancient association with your father ; but you may yet 
escape from the place by swearing that you will not tell 
your companions what you have seen.” 

I will not only swear that I will not speak of it,” said 
Biscarrat, “but I still further swear that I will do every, 
thing in the world to prevent my companions from set- 
ting foot in the grotto.” 

“ Biscarrat ! Biscarrat ! ” cried several voices from the 
outside, coming like a whirlwind into the cave, 

“ Reply,” said Aramis. 

“ Here am I ! ” cried Biscarrat. 

“ Now, begone ; we depend upon your loyalty.” And 
he left his hold of the young man, who hastily returned 
towards the light. 

“ Biscarrat J Biscarrat ! ” cried the voices, still nearer^ 
And the shadows of several human forms {footed into 
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the interior of the grotto. Biscarrnt rushed to meet his 
friends in order to stop them, and met them just as they 
were adventvu'ing into the cave. Aramis and Porthos 
listened with the intense attention of men whose life 
depends upon a breath of air. 

“Ohl oh! ” exclaimed one of the guards, as he came to 
the light, “ how pale you are ! ” 

“ Pale ! ” cried another ; “ yon ought to say corpse- 
color.” 

“I!” said the young man, endeavoring to collect his 
faculties. 

“ In the name of Heaven ! what has happened ? ” ex- 
claimed all voices. 

“ You have not a drop of blood in your veins, my poor 
friend,” said one of them, laughing. 

“ Messieurs, it is serious,” said another, “ he is going to 
faint; does any one of you happen to have any salts?” 
And they all laughed. 

This 1^1 of jests fell round Biscarrat’s ears like musket- 
balls in a mMs, lie recovered himself amidst a deluge 
of interrogations. 

“ What do you suppose I have seen?” asked he. “ 1 
was too hot when I entered the grotto, and I have been 
struck with a chill. That is all.” 

“ But the dogs, the dogs ; have you seen them again 
— did you see anything of them — do you know anything 
about them ? ” 

“ I suppose they have got out some other way.” 

“ Messieurs,” said one of the young men, “ there is in 
that which is going on, in the paleness and silence of our 
friend, a mystery which Biscarrat will not, or cannot, re- 
veal. Only, and this is certain, Biscairat has seen some- 
thing in the grotto. Well, for my part, I am very curious 
to see what it is, even if it is the ^vil ! To the grotto! 
messieurs, to the grotto { ” 
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« To the grotto ! ” repeated all the voices. And the 
echo of the cavern carried like a menace to Porthos and 
Aramis, “ To the grotto ! to, the grotto ! ” 

Biscarrat threw himself before his companions. “ Mes- 
sieurs ! messieurs ! ” cried he, “ in the name Heaven t 
do not go in I ” 

“ Why, what is there so terrific in the cavern?’’ asked 
several at once. “ Come, speak, Biscarrat.” 

“Decidedly, it is the devil he has seen,” repeated he 
who had before advanced that hypothesis. 

“ Well,” said another, “ if he has seen him, he need not 
be selfish ; he may as well let us have a look at him in 
turn.” 

“ Messieurs ! messieurs ! I beseech you,” urged Biscarrat 
“Nonsense ! Let us pass ! ” 

“ Messieurs, I implore you not to enter 1 ” 

“ Why, you went in yourself.” 

Then one of the officers who — of a riper age than the 
others — had till this time remained behind, and had said 
nothing, advanced. “ Messieurs,” said he, with a calm- 
ness which contrasted with the animation of the young 
men, “ there is in there some person, or something, that is 
not the devil ; but which, whatever it may be, has had 
sufficient power to silence our dogs. We must discover 
who this some one is, or what this something is,” 
Biscarrat made a last effort to stop his friends, but it was 
useless. In vain he threw himself before the rashest; in 
vain clung to the rocks to bar the passage ; the crowd of 
young men rushed into the cave, in the steps of the officer 
who had spoken last, but who had spinmg in first, sword in 
hand, to face the unknown danger. Biscarrat, repulsed by 
his friends, unable to accompany them, without passing in 
the eyes of Porthos and Aramis for a traitor and a perjurer, 
with painfully attentive ear and unconsciously supplicating 
hands leaned against the rough side of a rook which he 
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thought must be exposed to the fire of the musketeers. As 
to the guards, they penetrated further and furilieiv'with 
exclamations that grew fainter as they advanced. All at 
once, a discharge of musketry, growling like thunder, 
exploded in the entrails of the vault. Two or three balls 
were flattened against the rock on which Biscarrat was 
leaning. At the same instant, cries, shrieks, impreca- 
tions burst forth, and the little troop of gentlemen re- 
appeared — some pale, some bleeding— all enveloped in a 
cloud of smoke, wliich the outer air seemed to suck from 
the depths of the cavern. “ Biscarrat I Biscarrat ! 
cried the fugitives, “ you knew there was an ambus- 
cade in that cavern, and you did not warn us ! Biscarrat, 
you are the cause that four of us are murdered men I 
Woe be to you, Biscarrat ! ” 

“ You are the cause of my being wounded unto death,” 
said one of the young men, letting a gush of scarlet life- 
blood vomit in his i)alm, and spattering it into Biscarrat’s 
livid face. “My blood be on your head!” And he 
rolled in agony at the feet of the young man. 

“But, at least, tell us who is there?” cried several 
furious voices. 

Biscarrat remained silent. “ Tell us, or die ! ” cried 
the wounded man, raising himself upon one knee, and 
lifting towards his companion an arm bearing a useless 
Bword. Biscarrat rushed towards him, opening his breast 
for the blow, but the wounded man fell back not to rise 
again, uttering a groan which was his last. Biscarrat, 
with hair on end, haggard eyes, and bewildered head, ad- 
vanced towards the interior of the cavern, saying, “You 
are right. Death to me, who have allowed my comrades 
to be assassinated. I am a worthless wretch I ” And 
throwing away his sword, for he wished to die without 
defending himself, he rushed head foremost into the cavern, 
others followed him. The eleven who remained out 
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of sixteen, imitated his example ; but they did not go 
farther than the first. A second discharge laid five upon 
the icy sand; and as it was impossible to see whence 
this murderous thunder issued, the others fell back with 
a terror that can be better imagined than described. But, 
far from flying, as the others had done, Biscarrat remained 
safe and sound, seated on a fragment of rock, and waited. 
There were only six gentlemen left. 

“Seriously,” said one of the survivors, “is it the 
devil?” 

“ Mafoi! it is much worse,” said another. 

“ Ask Biscarrat, he knows.” 

“ Where is Biscarrat ? ” The young men looked round 
them, and saw that Biscarrat did not answer. 

“ He is dead ! ” said two or three voices. 

“ Oh ! no,” replied another, “ I saw him through the 
smoke, sitting quietly on a rock. He is in the cavern j 
he is waiting for us.” 

“He must know who are there.” 

“ And how should he know them ?” 

“ He was taken prisoner by the rebels.” 

« That is true. Well ! let us call him, and learn from 
him whom we have to deal with.” And all voices shouted, 
“Biscarrat! Biscarrat!” But Biscarrat did not an- 
swer. 

“ Good I ” said the officer who had shown so much cool- 
ness in the affair. “We have no longer any need of him ; 
here are reinforcements coming.” 

In fact, a company of guards, left in the rear by their 
officers, whom the ardor of the chase had carried away — 
from seventy-five to eighty men— arrived in good order, 
led by their captain and the first lieutenant. The five 
officers hastened to meet their soldiers ; and, in language 
the eloquence of which may be easily imagined, they re- 
lated the adventure, and asked for aid. The captain in- 
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terrupted them. “Where are your companions?” de- 
manded he. 

“ Dead ! ” 

“ But there were sixteen of you ! ” . 

“ Ten are dead. Biscarrat is in the cavern, and we 
are five.” 

“ Biscarrat is a prisoner ? ” 

“ Probably.” 

“ No, for here he is — look.” In fact, Biscarrat appeared 
at the opening of the grotto. 

“ He is making us a sign to come on,” said the officer. 
“ Come on ! ” 

“ Come on 1 ” cried all the troop. And they advanced 
to meet Biscarrat. 

“Monsieur,” said the captain, addressing Biscarrat, 
“ I am assured that you know who the men are in that 
grotto, and who make such a desperate defense. In the 
king’s name I command you to declare what you know.” 

“ Captain,” said Biscarrat, “you have no need to 
command me. My word has been restored to me this 
very instant ; and I came in the name of these men.” 

“ To tell me who they are ? ” 

“ To tell you they are determined to defend themselves 
to the death, unless you grant them satisfactory terms,” 

“ How many are there of them, then ? ” 

“ There are two,” said Biscarrat. 

“There are two— and want to impose conditions upon 
us?” 

“ There are two, and they have already killed ten of 
our men.” 

“ What sort of people are they— giants ?” 

“ Worse than tht^t. Do you remember the history of the 
bastion Saint-Gervais, captain?” 

“ Yes ; where four musketeers held out against an army.” 

“ Well, these are two of those same musketeers.” 
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« And their names ? ” 

“ At that period they were called Porthos and Aramis. 
Now, they are styled M, d’Herblay and M. du Vallon.” 

“ And what interest have they in all this ? ” 

“ It is they who were holding Belle-Isle for M. Fou- 
qnet.” 

A murmur ran through the ranks of the soldiers on 
hearing the two words “ Porthos and Aramis.” “ The 
musketeers ! the musketeers ! ” repeated they. And 
among all these brave men, the idea that they were going 
to have a struggle against two of the oldest glories of the 
French army, made a shiver, half enthusiasm, two-thirds 
terror, run through them. In fact, those four names — 
D’Artagnan, Athos, Porthos, and Aramis, were venerated 
among all who wore a sword : as, in antiquity, the names 
of Hercules, I’heseus, Castor, and Pollux were venerated. 

“ Two men — and they have killed ten in two discharges ! 
It is impossible, Monsieur Biscarrat ! ” 

“ Eh ! captain,” replied the latter, “ I do not tell you 
that they have not with them two or three men, as the 
musketeers of the bastion Saint-Gervais had two or three 
lackeys ; but, believe me, captain, I have seen these men, 
I have been taken prisoner by them — ^I know they them- 
selves alone are all-sufflcient to destroy an army.” 

“ That we shall see,” said the captain, “ and that in a 
moment too. Gentlemen, attention ! ” 

At this reply, no one stirred, and all prepared to obey. 
Biscarrat alone risked a last attempt. 

“ Monsieur,” said he, in a low voice, “be persuaded by 
me ; let us pass on our way. Those two men, those two 
lions you are going to attack, will defend themselvea to 
the death. They have already killed ten of ourmen ; they 
will kill double the number, and end by killing themselves 
rather than surrender. What shall we gain by fighting 
them?” 
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“ We shall gain the consciousness, monsieur, of not hav- 
ing allowed the king’s guards to retire before two rebels. 
If I listened to your advice, monsieur, I should be a dis- 
honored man ; and by dishonoring myself I should dis- 
honor the army. Forward, my men ! ” 

And he marched first as far as the opening of the grotto. 
There he halted. The object of this halt was to give Bis- 
carrat and his companions time to describe to him the in- 
terior of the grotto. Then, when he believed he had a 
sufficient acquaintance with the place, he divided his com- 
pany into three bodies, which were to enter successively, 
keeping up a sustained fire hi all directions. No doubt, 
in this attack they would lose five more men, perhaps 
ten ; but, certainly, they must end by taking the rebels, 
smce there was no issue ; and, at any rate, two men could 
not kill eighty. 

“Captain,” said Biscarrai, “I beg to be allowed to 
march at the head of the first platoon.” 

“ So be it,” replied the captahi ; “ you have all the 
honor, I make you a present of it.” 

“ Thanks ! ” replied the young man, with all the firm- 
ness of his race. 

“ Take your sword then.” 

“ I shall go as I am, captain,” said Biscarrat, “ for I do 
not go to kill, I go to be killed.” 

And placing himself at the head of the first platoon, 
with head imcovered and arms crossed, March, gentle- 
men,” said he. 
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CHAPTER XXXVni. 

AN HOitKRIC BONG, 

It is time to pass to the other camp, and to describe at 
once the combatants and field of battle. Aramis and 
Porthos had gone to the grotto of Locmaria with the ex- 
pectation of finding there their canoe ready armed, as well 
as the three Bretons, their assistants ; and they at first 
hoped to make the bark pass through the little issue of 
the cavern, concealing, in that fashion, both their labors 
and their flight. The arrival of the fox and dogs obliged 
them to remain concealed. The grotto extended the 
space of about a hundred toises, to that little slope dom- 
inating a creek. Formerly, a temple of the Celtic divini- 
ties, when Belle-Isle was still called Colonese, this grotto 
had beheld more than one human sacrifice accomplished 
in its mystic depths. The first entrance to the cavern 
was by a moderate descent, above which distorted rocks 
formed a wend arcade; the interior, very imeven and dan- 
gerous from the inequalities of the vault, was subdivided 
into several compartments which communicated with each 
other by means of rough and jagged steps, fixed right and 
left, in uncouth natural pillars. At the third compart- 
ment the vault was so low, the passage so narrow, that 
the bark would scarcely have passed without touching 
the side ; nevertheless, in moments of despair, wood soft- 
ens and stone grows flexible beneath the human wilL 
Such was the thought of Aramis, when, after having fought 
the fight, he decided upon flight — a flight most dangerous 
since all the assailants were not dead ; and that, admit- 
ting the possibility of putting the hark to sea, they would 
have to fly in open day, before the conquered., When the 
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two discharges had killetj ten men, Aramis, familiar with 
the windings of the cavern, went to reconnoiter them one 
by one, and counted them, for the smoke prevented seeing 
outside; and he immediately commanded that the canoe 
should be rolled as far as the great stone, the closure of 
the liberating issue. Porthos coUected all his strength, took 
the canoe in his arms, and raised it up, whilst the Bretons 
made it run rapidly along the rollers. They had de- 
scended into the third compartment ; they had arrived at 
the stone which walled the outlet. Porthos seized this 
gigantic stone at its base, applied his robust shoulder, 
and gave a heave which made the wall crack. A cloud 
of dust fell from the vault with the ashes of ten thousand 
generations of sea birds, whoso nests stuck like cement 
to the rock. At the third shock the stone gave way and 
oscillated for a minute. Porthos, placing his back against 
the neighboring rock, made an arch with his foot, which 
drove the block out of the calcareous masses which served 
for hinges and cramps. The stone fell, and daylight was 
visible, brilliant, radiant, flooding the cavern through the 
opening, and the blue sea appeared to the delighted Bretons. 
Tliey began to lift the bark over the barricade. Twenty 
more toiaes and it would glide into the ocean. It was 
during this time that the company arrived, was drawn 
up by the captain, and disposed for either an escalade or an 
assault. Aramis watched over everything, to favor the 
labors of his friends. He saw the reinforcements, counted 
the men, and convinced himself at a single glance of the 
insurmountable peril to which fresh combat would expose 
them. To escape by sea, at the moment the cavern was 
about to be invaded, was impossible. In fact, the day- 
light which had just been admitted to the last compart- 
ments had exposed to the soldiers the bark being rolled to- 
wards the sea, the two rebels within musket-shot ; and one 
of their discharges would riddle the boat if it did not kill 
vofc. Y.— 38 
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the navigators. Besides, allowing everything,— if the barl 
escaped with the men on board of it, how could the alarn 
be suppressed — how could notice to the royal lighters b 
prevented ? What could hinder the poor canoe, followec 
by sea and watched from the shore, from succumbing befon 
the end of the day ? Aramis, digging his hands into hii 
gray hair with rage, invoked the assistance of God ant 
the assistance of the demon. Calling to Porthos, wht 
was doing more work than all the rollers — ^whether o 
flesh or wood — “ My friend,” said he, “ our adversariej 
have just received a reinforcement.” 

“ Ah, ah 1 ” said Porthos, quietly, “ what is to be done 
then?” 

To recommence the combat,” said Aramis, “ is hazard- 
ous.” 

“ Yes,” said Porthos, “ for it is diflicult to suppose that 
out of two, one sliould not be killed ; and certainly if one 
of us were killed, the other would get himself killed 
also.” Porthos spoke these words with that heroic 
nature which, with him, grew grander with necessity. 

Aramis felt it like a spur to his heart. “We shall 
neither of us be killed if you do what I tell you, friend 
Porthos.” 

“Tell me what?” 

“ These people are coming down into the grotto.”i 

“Yes.” 

“ We could kill about fifteen of them, but no more.” 

“ How many are there in all ? ” asked Porthos. 

“They have received a reinforcement of seventy-five 
men.” 

“ Seventy-flve and five, eighty. Ah ! ” sighed Porthos. 

“ If they fire all at once they will riddle us with balls.” 

“ Certainly they will.” 

“Without reckoning,” added Aramis, “that the detona- 
tion might occasion a collapse of the cavern.” 
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« Aye,” said Porthos, “ a piece of falling rock just now 
grazed my shoulder.” 

“You see, then?” 

“ Oh ! it is nothing.” 

“We must determine upon something quickly. Our 
Bretons are going to continue to roll the canoe towards 
the sea.” 

“ Very well.” 

“We two will keep the powder, the balls, and the mus- 
kets here.” 

“ But only two, my dear Aramis — we shall never fire 
three shots together,” said Porthos, iimocently, “ the de- 
fence by musketry Ls a bad one.” 

“Find a better, then.” 

“ I have found one,” said the giant, eagerly ; “ I will 
place myself in ambuscade behind the pillar with tliis 
iron bar, and invisible, unattackable, if they come in in 
lloodij, I can let my bar fall upon their .skulls, thirty times 
in a minute. ATein /wliat do you think of the project? 
You smile!” 

“ Excellent, dear friend, perfect I I approve it greatly ; 
only you will frighten them, and half of them will remain 
outside to take us by famine. What we want, my good 
friend, is the entire destruction of the troop. A single 
survivor encompasses our ruin.” 

“ You are right, my friend, but how can we attract them, 
pray?” 

“ By not stirring, my good Porthos.” 

“ Well ! we won’t stir, then ; but when they are all 
together ” 

“ Then leave it to me, I have an idea.” 

“If it is so, and your idea proves a good one — and 
your idea is most likely to he good — I am satisfied.” 

“To your ambuscade, Porthos, and count how many 

enter.” 
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“ But you, what will you do ? ” 

“Don’t trouble yourself about me; I have a task to 
perform.” 

“ I think I hear shouts.” 

“ It is they ! To your post. Keep within reach of my 
voice and hand.” 

Porthos took refuge in the second compartment, which 
was in darkness, absolutely black. Aramis glided into 
the third, the giant held in his hand an iron bar of about 
fifty pounds weight. Porthos handled this lever, which 
had been used in rolling the bark, with marvelous facility. 
During this time, the Bretons had pushed the bark to the 
beach. In the further and lighter compartment, Aramis, 
stooping and concealed, was busy with some mysterious 
maneuver. A command was given in a loud voice. It 
was the last order of the captain commandant. Twenty- 
five men jumped from the upper rocks into the first com- 
partment of the grotto, and having taken their ground, 
began to lire. The echoes shrieked and barked, the hiss- 
ing balls seemed actually to rarify the air, and then 
opaque smoke filled the vault. 

“To the left I to the left! ” cried Biscarrat, who, in his 
first assault, liad seen the passage to the second chamber, 
and who, animated by the smell of powder, wished to 
guide his soldiers in that direction. The troop, accord- 
ingly, precipitated themselves to the left — ^the passage 
gi'adually growing narrower. Biscarrat, mth his hands 
stretched forward, devoted to death, marched in advance 
of the muskets. “ Come on I come on ! ” exclaimed he, “I 
see daylight ! ” 

« Strike, Porthos ! ” cried the sepulchral voice of 
Aramis. ^ 

Porthos breathed a heavy sigh — ^but he obeyed. The 
iron bar fell full and direct upon the head of Biscarrat, 
who was dead before he had ended his cry. Then the 
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formidable lever rose ten times in ten seconds, and made 
ten corpses. The soldiers could see nothing ; they heard 
sighs and groans ; they stumbled over dead bodies, but as 
they had no conception of the cauKse of all this, they came 
forward jostling each other. The implacable bar, still 
fallings annihilated the first platoon, without a single 
sound to warn the second, which was quietly advancing, 
only, commanded by the captain, the men had stripped a 
fir, growing on the shore, and, with its resinous branches 
twisted together, the captain had made a flambeau. On 
arriving at the compartment where Porthos, like the ex- 
terminating angel, had destroyed all he touched, the first 
rank drew back in terror. No firing had replied to that 
of the guards, and yet their way was stopped by a heap 
of dead bodies — they literally walked in blood. Porthos 
was still behind his pillar. Tlic captain, illumining with 
trembling pine-torch, this frightful carnage, of which ho 
in vain sought the cause, drew back towards the pillar, 
behind which Portlios was concealed. 'J'hcn a gigantic 
hand issued from the shade, and fastened on the throat of 
the captain, who uttered a .stifled rattle ; his stretched-out 
arms beating the air, the torcli fell and was extinguished 
in blood. A second after, the corpse of the captain 
dropped close to the extinguislicd torch, and added another 
body to the heap of dead which blocked up the passagt?. 
All this was effected as mysteriously as though by 
magic. At hearing the rattling in the throat of the cap- 
tain, the soldiers who accompanied him had turned round : 
caught a glimpse of his extended arms, his eyes starting 
from their sockets, and then the torch fell and they were 
left in darkness. From an imreflective, instinctive, me- 
chanical feeling, the lieutenant cried, 

*‘FireI” 

Immediately a volley of musketry flamed, thundered, 
roared in the cavern, bringing down enormous fragments 
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from the vaults. The cavern was lighted for an instant 
by this discharge, and then immediately returned to 
pitchy darkness rendered thicker by the smoke. To this 
succeeded a profound silence, broken only by the steps of 
the third brigade, now entering the cavern. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE DEATH OP A TITAN". 

At the moment when Porthos, more accustomed to the 
darkness than these men, coming from open daylight, 
was looking round him to see if through this artificial 
midnight Aramis were not making him some signal, he 
felt his arm gently touched, and a voice low as a breath 
murmured in his ear, “ Come.” 

“ Oh ! ” said Porthos. 

“ Hush ! ” said Aramis, if possible, yet more softly. 

And amidst the noise of the third brigade, which con* 
tinned to advance, the imprecations of the guards still 
left alive, the muffled groans of the dying, Aramis and 
Porthos glided unseen along the granite walls of the cav- 
ern. Aramis led Porthos into the last but one compart- 
ment, and showed him, in a hollow of the rocky wall, a 
barrel of powder weighing from seventy to eighty pounds, 
to which he had just attached a fuse. “ My friend,” said 
he to Pol’tlios, “ you will take this barrel, the match of 
which I am going to set fire to, and throw it amidst our 
enemies ; can you do so ? ” ^ ^ 

^^Farhleu!’'^ replied Porthos ; and he lifted the barrel 
with one hand. “ Light it ! ” 

Stop, ” said Aramis, “ till they are all massed together, 
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and then, ray Jupiter, hurl your thunderbolt among them.” 

“ Light it,” repeated Porthos. 

<‘On my part,” continued Aramis, “I will join our 
Bretons, and help them to get the canoe to the sea. I 
will wait for you on the shore ; launch it strongly, and 
hasten to us. ” 

“ Light it,” said Porthos a tliird time. 

“ But do you understand me ? ” 

“ Parhleu ! ” said Porthos again, with laughter that he 
did not even attempt to restrain ; “ when a thing is ex- 
plained to me I understand it ; begone, and give me the 
light.” 

Aramis gave the burnmg match to Porthos, who held 
out his arm to him, his hands being engaged. Aramis 
pressed the arm of Porthos with both his hands, and fell 
back to the outlet of the cavern where the three rowers 
awaited lum. 

Porthos, left alone, applied the spark bravely to the 
match. Tlie spark — a feeble spark, first principle of con- 
flagration — shone in the darkness like a glow-worm, then 
was deadened against tlie match which it set fire to, Por- 
thoa enlivening the flame witii his breath. The smoke 
was a little dispersed, and by the light of the sparkling 
match objects might, for two seconds, be distinguished. 
It was a brief but splendid spectacle, that of this giant, 
pale, bloody, his countenance lighted by the fire of the 
match burning in surrounding darkness! The soldiers 
saw him, they saw the barrel he held in his hand — they 
at once understood what was going to happen. Then, 
these men, already choked with horror at the sight of 
what had been accomplished, filled with terror at thought 
of what was about to be accomxilished, gave out a simul- 
taneous shriek of agony. Some endeavored to fly, but 
they encountered the third brigade which barred their 
passage; others mechanically took aim and attempted to 
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fii’G their discharged muskets ; others fell instinctively 
upon their knees. Two or three officers cried out to 
Porthos to promise him his liberty if he would spare 
their lives. The lieutenant of the third brigade com- 
manded his men to fire ; but the guards had before 
them their terrified companions, who served as a living 
rampart for Porthos. We have said that the light 
produced by the spark and the match did not last more 
than two seconds ; but during these two seconds this is 
what it illumined in the first place the giant, enlarged 
m the darkness ; at ten paces off, a heap of bleeding 
bodies, crushed, mutilated, in the midst of which some still 
heaved in the last agony, lifting the mass as a last respir- 
ation infiatmg the sides of some old monster dying in the 
night. Every breath of Porthos, thus vivifying the match, 
sent towards this heap of bodies a phosphorescent aura, 
mingled with streaks of purple. In addition to this prin- 
cipal group, scattered about the grotto, as the chances of 
death or surprise had stretched them, isolated bodies 
seemed to be making ghastly exhibition of their gaping 
wounds. Above ground, bedded in pools of blood, rose, 
heavy and sparkling, the short, thick pillars of the cavern, 
of which the strongly-marked shades threw out the lumi- 
nous particles. And all this was seen by the tremulous 
light of a match attached to a barrel of powder, that is to 
say, a torch which, whilst throwing a light on the dead 
past, showed death to come. 

As I have said, this spectacle did not last above two 
seconds. During this short space of time an officer of the 
third brigade got together eight men armed Avith muskets, 
and, through an opening, ordered them to fire upon Por- 
tlros. But they who received the order to fire trembled 
so that three guards fell by the discharge, and the five 
remaining balls hissed on to splinter the vault, plough the 
ground, or indent the pillars of the cavern. 
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A burst of laughter replied to this volley ; then the arm 
of the giant swung round ; then was seen whirling through 
the air, like a falling star, the train of fire. The bari'el, 
hurled a distance of thirty feet, cleared the barricade of 
dead bodies, and fell amidst a group of shrieking soldiers, 
who threw themselves on their faces. The officer had 
followed the brilliant train in the air; he endeavored 
to precipitate himself upon the barrel and tear out the 
match before it reached the powder it contained. Use- 
less ! The air had made the ilamc attached to the con- 
ductor more active ; the match, which at rest might liavo 
burnt five minutes, was consumed in thirty seconds, and tlie 
infernal work exploded. Furious vortices of sulpliur and 
nitre, devouring shoals of fire which caught every object, 
the terrible thunder of the explosion, this is what tho 
second which followed disclosed in that cavern of horrors. 
The rocks split like planks of deal beneath tho axe. A 
jet of fire, smoke, and debris sprang from tho middle of 
the grotto, enlarging as it mounted. Tlic largo walls of 
silex tottered and fell upon tlio sand, and the sand itself, 
an instrument of pain when launched from its hard bed, 
riddled the face with its myriad cutting atoms. Shrieks, 
imprecations, human life, dead bodies — all were engulphed 
in one terrific crash. 

The three first compartments became one sepulchral 
sink into which bill grimly back, in tlie order of their 
weight, every vegetable, mineral, or human fragment. 
Then the lighter sand and ash came down in turn, stretch- 
ing like a winding sheet and smoking over the dismal 
scene. And now, in this burning tomb, this subterriv 
nean volcano, seek the king’s guards with their blue 
coats laced with silver. Seek the officers, brilliant in gold, 
the arms upon which they depended for their defense. 
One single man has made of all those things a chaos more 
confused, more shapeless, more terrible than the chaos 
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which existed before the creation of the world. There 
remained nothing of the three compartments — nothing by 
which God could have recognized His handiwork. As for 
Porthos, after having hui-led the barrel of powder amidst 
his enemies, ho had fled, as Aramis had directed him 
to do, and had gained the last compartment, into which 
air, light, and sunshine penetrated through the opening. 
Scarcely had he turned the angle which separated the 
third compartment from the fourth when he perceived at 
a hundred paces from him the bark dancing on the waves. 
There were his friends, there liberty, there life and 
victory. Six more of his formidable strides, and he would 
be out of the vault; out of the vault! a dozen of his vig- 
orous leaps and he would reach the canoe. Suddenly he 
felt his knees give way ; his knees seemed powerless, his 
legs to yield beneath him. 

“Oh! oh!” murmured he, “there is my weakness 
seizing me again ! I can walk no further ! What is this ? ” 

Aramis perceived him through the opening, and unable 
to conceive what could induce him to stop thus — “ Come 
on, Porthos I come on,” he cried; “come quickly! ” 

“Oh!” replied the giant, making an effort that con- 
torted every muscle of his body — “ oh ! but I cannot.” 
While saying these words he fell upon his knees, but 
with his mighty hands he clung to the rocks, and raised 
himself up again. 

“Quick! quick!” repeated Aramis, bending forward 
towards the shore, as if to draw Porthos towards him 
with his arms. 

“Here I am,” stammered Porthos, collecting all his 
strength to make one step more. 

“ In the name of Heaven ! Porthos, make haste ! the 
barrel will blow up ! ” 

“ Make haste, monseigneur ! ” shouted the Bretons to 
Porthos, who was floundering as in a dream. 
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But there was no time ; the explosion thundered, earth 
^ped, the smoke which hurled through the clefts ob- 
scured the sky; the sea flowed back aa though driven by 
be blast of flame which darted from the grotto as if 
from the jaws of some gigantic fiery chimera ; the reflux 
book the bark out twenty toises ; the solid rocks cracked to 
their base, and separatee! like blocks beneath the opersp 
tion of the wedge; a portion of the vault was carried up 
towards heaven, as if it had been built of cardboard ; the 
green and blue and topaz conflagration and black lava of 
liquefactions clashed and combated an instant beneath a 
majestic dome of smoke ; then oscillated, declin^ and 
fell successively the mighty monoUths of rock which the 
violence of the explosion had not been able to uproot 
from the bed of ages ; they bowed to each other like grave 
and stiff old men, then prostrating themselves, lay down 

forever in their dusty tomb. 

This frightful shock seemed to restore to Porthos the 
strength that he had lost; he arose, a giant among gran- 
ite giants. But at the moment he was flying between the 
double hedge of granite phantoms, these latter, which 
were no longer supported by the corresponding Imks, 
began to roU and totter round our Titan, who looked as 
if precipitated from heaven amidst rocks which he had 
just been launching. Porthos felt the very earth beneath 
his feet becoming jelly -tremulous. He stretched both 
hands to repulse the falling rocks. A gigantic block wm 
hi^ld hack by each of his extended arms. lie bent bis 
head and a third granite mass sank between his shoul- 
ders. For an instant the power of Porthos seera^ about 
to fail him, but this new Hercules united all his force, 
and the two walls of the prison in which he was buried 
fell back slowly and gave him place. For an instant he 
appeared, in this frame of granite, like the angel of chaos, 
but in pushing back the lateral rocks, he lost his point of 
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support, for the monolith which weighed upon his shoul- 
ders, and the boulder, pressing upon him with all its 
weight, brought the giant down upon his knees. The 
lateral rocks, for an instant pushed back, drew together 
again, and added their weight to the ponderous mass 
whicn would have been sufficient to crush ten men. The 
hero fell without a groan — he fell while answering Ara- 
mis with words of encouragement and hope, for, thanks 
to the powerful arch of his hands, for an instant, he be- 
lieved that, like Enceladus, he would succeed in shaking 
ofE the triple load. But by degrees Aramis beheld the 
block sink ; the hands, stiaing for an instant, the arms 
stiffened for a last effort, gave way, the extended shoul- 
ders sank, wounded and torn, and the rocks continued to 
gradually collapse. 

“Porthos! Porthos!” cried Aramis, tearing his hair. 

Porthos ! where are you ? Speak ! ’’ 

“ Here, here,” murmured Porthos, with a voice growing 
evidently weaker, “ patience! patience ! 

Scarcely had he pronounced these words, when the im- 
pulse of the fall augmented the weight; the enormous 
rock sank down, pressed by those others which sank in 
from the sides, and, as it were, swallowed up Porthos in 
a sepulcher of badly-jointed stones. On hearing the 
dying voice of Ins friend, Aramis had sprung to land. Two 
of the Bretons followed him, with each a lever in his hand 
— one being sufficient to take care of the bark. The 
dying rattle of the valiant gladiator guided them amidst 
the ruins. Aramis, animated, active, and young as at 
twenty, sprang towards the triple mass, and with his 
hands, delicate as those of a womajii, raised by a miracle 
of strength the corner-stone of this great granite grave. 
Then he caught a glimpse, through the darkness of that 
charnel-house, of the still brilliant eye of his friend, to 
whom the momentary lifting of the mass restored a mo- 
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mentary respiration. The two men came rushing up, 
grasped their iron levers, united their triple strength, 
not merely to raise it, but sustain it. All was useless. 
They gave way with cries of grief, and the rough 
voice of Porthos, seeing them exhaust themselves in a 
useless struggle, murmured in an almost cheerful tone 
those supreme words which came to his lips Avith the last 
respiration, “ Too heavy ! ” 

After wliich his eyes darkened and closed, his face grow 
ashy pale, the hands whitened, and tlie colossus sank 
quite down, breathing his last sigh. With him tho rock, 
which, even in his dying agony, he had still held up. 
The three men dropped the levers, which rolled uiion the 
tumulary stone. Then, breathless, pale, liis brow covered 
with sweat, Aramis listened, his breast oppressed, his 
heart ready to break. 

Nothing more. The giant slept the eternal sleep, in 
the sepulcher which God had built about him to his 
measure. 


CHAPTER XI.. 

PORTIIOs’s KPITAPU. 

Aba 308 , silent and sad as ice, trembling like a timid 
child, arose shivering from tho stone. A Christian does 
not walk on tombs. But though cajiable of standhig, ho 
was not capable of walking. It might be said that some- 
thing of dead Porthos had just died ivithin him. llis 
Bretons surrounded him ; Aramis yielded to their kind 
exertions, and the three sailors, lifting him up, carried 
him to the canoe. Then, having laid him down upon 
the bench near the rudder, they took to their oars, pre- 
ferring this to hoisting sail, which might betray them. 
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On all that leveled surface of the ancient grotto of Loc- 
maria one single little hillock attracted their eyes. Aramis 
never removed his from it ; and, at a distance out in the 
sea, in proportion as the shore receded, that menacing 
proud mass of rock seemed to draw itself up, as formerly 
Porthos used to draw himself up, raising a smiling yet 
invincible head towards heaven, like that of his dear old 
honest valiant friend, the strongest of the four, yet the 
first dead. Strange destiny of these men of brass ! The 
most simple of heart allied to the most crafty ; strength 
of body guided by subtlety of mind ; and in the decisive 
moment, when vigor alone could save mind and body, a 
stone, a rock, a vile material weight, triumphed over manly 
strength, and falling upon the body drove out the mind. 

Worthy Porthos ! born to help other men, always ready 
to sacrifice himself for the safety of the weak, as if God 
had only given liirn strength for that purpose ; when 
dying he only thought he was carrying out the conditions 
of his compact with Aramis. Noble Porthos ! of what 
good now are thy chateaux overflowing with sumptuous 
furniture, forests overflowing with game, lakes overflow- 
ing with fish, cellars overflowing with wealth ! Of what 
service to thee now thy lackeys in brilliant liveries, and 
in the midst of them Mousqueton, proud of the power del- 
egated by thee! Oh, noble Porthos! careful heaper-up 
of treasure, was it worth while to labor to sweeten and 
gild life, to come upon a desert shore, surrounded by the 
cries of seagulls, and lay thyself, with broken bones, 
beneath a torpid stone? Was it worth while, in short, 
noble Porthos, to heap so much gold, and not have even 
the distich of a poor poet engraven upon thy monument ? 
Valiant Porthos! He still, without doubt, sleeps, lost, 
forgotten, beneath the rock the shepherds of the heath 
take for the gigantic abode of a dolmen. And so many 
twining branches, so many mosses, bent by the bitter 
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wind of ocean, so taany lichens solder thy sepulcher to 
earth, that no passers-by will imagine such a block of 
granite could ever have been supported by the shoulders 
of one man. 

Aramis, still pale, still icy-cold, his heart upon his lips, 
looked, even till with the last ray of daylight, the shore faded 
on the horizon. Not a word escaped him, not a sigh rose 
from his deep breast. The superstitious Bretons Itxiked 
upon him, trembling. Such silence was not that of a man, it 
was the silence of a statue. In the meantime, with the first 
gray lines that lighted up the lieavens, the canoe hoisted 
its little sail, which, swelling with the kisses of the 
breeze, and carrying them rapidly from the coast, made 
bravest way towards Spain, across the dreaded Gulf of 
Gascony so rife with storms. But scarcely half an hour 
after the sail had been hoieted, the rowers became inac- 
tive, reclining on their benches, and, making an eye-shade 
with their hands, pointed out to each other a white spot 
which appeared on the horizon as motionless as a gull 
rocked by the viewless respiration of the waves. But 
that which might have appeared motionless to ordinary 
Qyes was moving at a quick rate to the experienced eye 
of the sailor. For some time, seeing the profound torpor in 
which their master was plimged, they did not dare to 
rouse him, and satisfied themselves with exchanging their 
conjectures in whispers. Aramis, in fact, so vigilant, so 
active — Aramis, whose eye, like that of the lynx, watched 
without ceasing, and saw better by night than by day — 
Aramis seemed to sleep in this despair of soul. An hour 
passed thus, during which daylight gradually disappeared 
but during which also the sail in view gained so swiftly 
on the bark, that Goenne, one of the three sailors, ventured 
to say aloud, — 

« Monseigneur, we are being chased 1 ” 

Ammia made no reply ; the ship still gained upon them. 
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Then, of their own accord, two of the sailors, by thedireo- 
tion of the patron Yves, lowered the sail, in order that 
that single point upon the surface of the waters should 
cease to be a guide to the eye of the enemy pursuing them. 
On the part of the sliip in sight, on the contrary, two more 
small sails were run up at the extremities of the masts. 
Unfortunately, it was the time of the finest and longest 
days of the year, and the moon, in all her brilliancy, 
succeeded mauspicious daylight. The balancellcy which 
was pursuing the little bark before the wind, had then 
still half an hour of twilight, and a whole night almost as 
light as day. 

“ Monseigneur ! monseigneur ! we are lost ! ” said the 
captain. “ Look ! they see us plainly though we have 
lowered sail.” 

“ That is not to be wondered at,” murmured one of the 
sailors, “since they say that, by the aid of the devil, the 
Paris-folk have fabricated instruments with which they see 
as well at a distance as near, by night as well as by day.” 

Aramis took a telescope from the bottom of the boat, 
focussed it silently, and passing it to the sailor, “Here,” 
said he, ‘‘ look ! ” The sailor hesitated. 

Don’t he alarmed,” said the bishop, “ there is no sin in 
it ; and if there is any sin, I will take it on myself.” 

The sailor lifted the glass to his eye, and uttered a cry. 
He believed that the vessel, which appeared to he distant 
about cannon-shot, had at a single bound cleared the whole 
distance. But, on withdrawing the instrument from his 
eye, he saw thaL except the way which the balancelle had 
been able to make during that brief instant, it was still at 
the same distance. 

“ So,” murmured the sailor, << they can see us as we 
see them.” 

“ They see us,” said Aramis, and sank again into im- 
passibility. 
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« Wliat !— they see us ! ” said Yves. “ Impossible ! ” 

“ Well, captain, look yourself,” said the sailor. And he 
passed him the glass. 

“ Monseigneur assures mo that the devil has nothing to 
do with this ?” asked Yves. 

Aramis shrugged his shoulders. 

The skipper lifted the glass to his eyes. “ Oli ! monsei- 
gneur,” said he, “ it is a miracle — they are there ; it seems 
as if I wore going to touch them. Twenty-five men at 
least! Ah! I see the captain forward. He holds a glass 
like this, and is looking at us. Ah ! he turns round, and 
gives an order ; they are rolling a piece of cannon forward 
— they are loading it— pointing it. Muenconle! they 
are firing at us ! ” 

And by a mechanical movement, the skipper put aside 
the telescope, and the pursuing shij), relegated to the 
horizon, appeared again in its true aspect. I'lio vessel 
was still at the distance of nearly a league, but the man- 
euver sighted thus was not less real. A light cloud of 
smoke appeared beneath the sails, more blue tlian they, 
and spreading like a flower opening ; then, at about a 
mile from the little canoe, they saw the ball take the 
crown off two or three waves, dig a white furrow in the 
sea, and disappear at the end of it, as inoffensive as the ^ 
stone with which, in play, a boy makes ducks and drakes. 

It was at once a menace and a warning. 

“ What is to be done ? ” asked the patron. 

“They will sink us!” said Goenne, “give us absolu- 
tion, monseigneur ! ” And the sailors fell on their kneea 
before him. 

“You forget that they can see you,” said he. 

“That is true?” said the sailors, ashamed of their 
weakness. “Give us your orders, monseigneui’, we are 
prepared to die for you.” 

“Tvet us wait,” said Aramis. 

VOL. V. — 24 
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“How — let US wait?” 

“ Yes ; do you not' see, as you just now said, that if we 
endeavor to fly, they will sink us ? ” 

“ But, perhaps,” the patron ventured to say, “ perhaps, 
under cover of night we could escape them.” 

“ Oh I ” said Arainis, “ they have, no doubt, Greek fire 
with which to lighten their own course and ours like- 
wise.” 

At the same moment, as if the vessel was responsive to 
the appeal of Aramis, a second cloud of smoke mounted 
slowly to the heavens, and, from the bosom of that cloud 
sparkled an arrow of flame, which described a parabola 
like a rainbow, and fell into the sea, where it continued to 
burn, illuminating a space of a quarter of a league in 
diameter. 

The Bretons looked at each other in terror. “You see 
plainly,” said Aramis, “ it will be better to wait for them.” 

The oars dropped from the hands of the sailors, and 
the bark, ceasing to make way, rocked motionless upon the 
summits of the waves. Night came on, but still the ship 
drew nearer. It might be imagined it redoubled its speed 
with darkness. From time to time, as a vulture rears its 
head out of its nest, the formidable Greek fire darted from 
its sides, and cast its flame upon the ocean like an in- 
candescent snowfall. At last it came within musket 
shot. All the men were on deck, arms in hand ; the can- 
noniers were at their guns, the matches burning. It 
might be thought they were about to board a frigate and 
to fight a crew superior in number to their own, not to 
attempt the capture of a canoe manned by four people. 

“Surrender!” cried the commander of the baUmedlej 
with the aid of his speaking trumpet. 

The sailors looked at Aramis. Aramis made a sign 
with his head. Yves waved a white cloth at the end of a 
gaff. Tlxis was like striking their flag. The pursuer 
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came on like a race-horse. It launched a fresh Greek fire 
which fell within twenty paces of the little canoe, and 
threw a light upon them white as sunshine. 

“ At the first sign of resistance,” cried the commander 
of the balanceUe, “fire!” The soldiers brought their 
muskets to the present. 

“ Did not we say we surrendered ? ” said Yves. 

“ Alive, alive, captain I ” cried one excited soldier, “ they 
must be taken alive.” 

“ Well, yea, — ^living,” said the captain. Then turning 
towards the Bretons, “ Your lives are safe, my friends 1 ” 
cried he, “ all but the Chevalier d’Herblay.” 

Aramis started imperceptibly. For an instant his eye 
was fixed upon the depths of the ocean, illumined by the 
last flashes of the Greek fire, which ran along the sides 
of the waves, played on the crests like plumes, and ren- 
dered still darker and more terrible the gulfs they covered. 

“Do you hear, monseigneur ?” said the sailors. 

“Yes.” 

“ What are your orders ? ” 

« Accept ! ” 

“ But you, monseigneur ? ” 

Aramis leaned still more forward, and dipped the ends 
of his long white fingers in the green limpid waters of the 
sea, to which he turned with smiles as to a friend. 

“Accept ! ” repeated he. 

“ We accept,” repeated the sailors ; “ but what security 
have wef” 

“ The word of a gentleman,” said the officer. “ By my 
rank and by my name L swear that all except M. le Che- 
valier d’Herblay shall have their lives spared. I am lieu- 
tenant of the khig’s frigate the ‘ Pomona,’ and my name is 
Louis Constant de Pressigny.” 

With a rapid gesture, Aramis — already bent over the 
aide of the bark towards the sea->4rew himself up, 
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and with a flashing eye, and a smile upon his lips, 
“Throw out the ladder, messieurs,” said he, as if the com- 
mand had belonged to him. He was obeyed. When 
Aramis, seizing the rope ladder, walked straight up to 
the commahdei’, with a firm step, looked at him ear- 
nestly, made a sign to him with his hand, a mysterious 
and imkuown sign at sight of which the officer turned 
pale, trembled, and bowed his head, the sailors were 
profoundly astonished. Without a word Aramis then 
raised his hand to the eyes of the commander and 
showed him the callet of a ring he wore on the ring-finger 
of his left hand. And while making this sign Aramis, 
draped in cold and haughty majesty, had the air of an 
emperor givmg his hand to be kissed. The conunandant, 
who for a moment had raised his head, bowed a second 
time with marks of the most profound respect. Then 
stretching his hand out, m his turn, towards the poop, 
that is to say, towards his own cabin, he drew back to 
allow Aramis to go first. The three Bretons, who had 
come on board after their bishop, looked at each other, 
stupefied. The crew were awed to silence. Five minutes 
after, tlie commander called the second lieutenant, who 
returned immediately, ordering the head to be put toward 
Corunna. Whilst this order was being executed, Aramis 
reappeared upon the deck, and took a seat near the boat- 
ingage. Night had fallen, the moon had not yet risen, yet 
Aramis looked incessantly towards BeUe-Isle. Yves then 
approached the captain, who had returned to take his post 
in the stern, and said, in a low and humble voice, “ What 
course are we to follow, captain?” 

“We take what course monseigneur pleases,” re- 
plied the officer. 

Aramis passed the night leaning upon the hattingage, 
Tves on approaching him next morning remarked that 
* «the night must have been a veiry damp one for the 
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wood on which the bishop’s head had rested was soaked 
with dew.” Who knows ? — that dew was, it may be, the 
first tears that had ever fallen from the eyes of Aramis I 
What epitaph would have been worthy that, good 
PorthoB? 


CHAPTER XLI. 

' M. DE GKSVEES’ ROUND. 

D’Abtagnan was little used to resistance like that he 
had just experienced. He returned, profoundly irritated, 
to Nantes. Irritation, with this vigorous man, usually 
vented itself in impetuous attack, which few people, 
hitherto, had been able to resist. Trembling witli rage, ho 
went straight to the castle, and asked an audience with 
the king. It might be about seven o’clock in tlie morning 
and, since his arrival at Nantes, the king had been an 
early riser. But on arriving at the corridor with which 
we are acquainted, D’Artagnan found M. do Gesvres, who 
stopped him politely, telling him not to speak too loud * 
and disturb the king. “ Is the king asleep ? ” said D’Ar- 
tagnan. “ Well, I will let him sleep. But about what 
o’clock do you suppose ho will rise ? ” 

“ Oh ! in about two hours ; his majesty has been up all 
night.” 

D’Artagnan took his hat again, bowed to M. de Gesvres, 
and returned to his own apartments. lie came back at 
half-past nine, and was told that the king was at break- 
fast. “ That will just suit me,” said D’Artagnan. “ I will 
talk to the king while he is eating.” 

M. de Brienne reminded D’Artagnan that the king would 
not see any one at meal-time. 
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said D’Artagnan, looking askant at Brienne, 
you do not know perhaps, monsieur, that I have the 
privilege of entree anywhere — and at any hour.” 

Brienne took the captain’s hand kindly, and said, “ Not 
at Nantes, dear Monsieur d’Artagnan, The king, in this 
journey, has changed everything.” 

D’Artagnan, a little softened, asked about what o’clock 
the king would have finished his breakfast. 

We don’t know.” 

“ Eh ? — don’t know ! What does that mean ? You don’t 
know how much time the king devotes to eating? It is 
generally an hour ; and, if we admit that the au* of the 
Loire gives an additional appetite, we will extend it to an 
hour and a half; that is enough, I t hink . I will wait 
where I am.” 

“ Oh ! dear Monsieur d’Artagnan, the order of the day 
is not to allow any person to remain in this corridor ; I am 
on guard for that particular purpose.” 

D’Artagnaii felt his anger mounting to his brain a sec- 
ond time. He went out quickly, for fear of complicating 
the affair by a display of premature ill-humor. As soon as 
he was out he began to reflect. “ The king,” said he, “ will 
^ not receive me, that is evident. The young man is angry j 
he is afraid, beforehand, of the words that I may speak 
to him. Yes ; but in the meantime Belle-Isle is besieged, 
and my two friends by now probably taken or killed. Poor 
Porthos! As to Master Aramis, he is always full of 
resources, and I am easy on his account. But, no, no? 
Porthos is not yet an invalid, nor is Aramis in his dotage. 
The one with his arm, the other with his imagination, will 
find work for his majesty’s soldiers. Who knows if these 
brave men may not get up for the edification of his most 
Christian majesty a little bastion of Saint-Gervais I Idon’t 
despair of it. They have cannon and a garrison. An^ 
yet,’’ continued D’Artagnan, « I don’t knoif whether it 
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would not be better to stop the combat. For myself alone 
I will not put up with either surly looks or insults from the 
king ; but for my friends I must put up with everything. 
Shall I go to M. Cblbert ? Now, there is a man I must 
acquire the habit of terrifying. I will go to M. Colbert.” 
And D’Artagnan set forward bravely to find M. Colbert, 
but was informed that he was working with the king, at the 
castle of Nantes. “ Good ! ” cried he, “ the times have 
come again in which I measured my steps from De Trdville 
to the cardinal, from the cardinal to the queen, from the 
queen to Louis XIII. Truly is it said that men, in grow- 
ing old, become children again ! — To the castle, then 1 ” 
He returned thither. M. do Lyonne was coming out. He 
gave D’Artagnan both hands, but told him that the king 
had been busy all the preceding evening and all night, 
and that orders had been given that no one should be 
admitted. “ Not even the captain who takes the order ? ” 
cried D’Artagnan. “ I thmk that is rather too strong.” 

“Not even he,” said M. de Lyonne. 

“ Since that is the case,” replied D’Artagnan, wounded to 
the heart; “since the captain of the musketeers, who has 
always entered the king’s chamber, is no longer allowed 
to enter it, his cabinet, or his salk-drmanger, either the. 
king is dead, or his captain is in disgrace. In either case, 
he can no longer want him. Do me the favor, then, M. de 
Lyonne, who are in favor, to return and tell the king, 
plainly, I send him my resignation.” 

“ D’Artagnan, beware of what you are doing ! ” 

“ For friendship’s sake, go ! ” and he pushed him gently 
towards the cabinet. 

“Well, I will go,” said Lyonne. 

D’Artagnan waited, walking about the corridor in no 
enviable mood. Lyonne returned. 

' “Well, what did the king say ? ” exclaimed D’ArtagnaiU 

“He simply answered, “Tis well, ’ ” replied Lyonne. 
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« That it was well 1 ” said the captain, with an explosion. 
‘‘ That is to say, that he accepts it ? Good I Now, then, I 
am free ! I am only a plain citizen, M. de Lyonne. I have 
the pleasure of bidding you good-bye ! Farewell, castle, 
corridor, antechamber ! a bourgeois^ about to breathe at 
Iibei*ty, takes his farewell of you.” 

And without waiting longer, the captain sprang from 
the terrace down the staircase, where he had picked up 
the fragments of Gourville’s letter. Five minutes after, 
he was at the hostelry, where, according to the custom of all 
jreat ofiBcers who have lodgings at the castle, he had taken 
w^hat was called his city-chamber. But when he arrived 
3here, instead of thro^ving off his sword and cloak, he took 
lis pistols, put his money into a large leather purse, sent 
or his horses from the castle-stables, and gave orders 
hat would ensure their reaching Vannes during the night. 
Sverything went on according to his wishes. At eight 
>’clock in the evening, he was putting his foot in the stirrup 
vhen M. de Gesvres appeared at the head of twelve guards, 
u front of the hostelry. D’Artagnan saw all from the 
orner of his eye ; he could not fail seeing thirteen men 
nd thirteen horses- But ho feigned not to observe any- 
hing, and was about to j)ut his horse in motion. Gesvres 
odo up to him, “ Monsieur d’Artagnan ! ” said he, aloud# 

‘‘ Ah, Monsieur de Gesvres I good-evening ! ” 

One would say you were getting on horseback.” 

“ More than that, — I am mounted — as you see.” 

‘‘ It is fortunate I have met with you,” 

« Were you lookhig for me, then 
Mon Dieu ! yes.” 

“ On the part of the king, I will wager ? ” 

«Yes.” 

«« As I, three days ago, went in search of M. Pouquet?” 

« Oh ! ” 

"Nonsense! It is of no use being over-delicate with. 
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me ; that is all labor lost. Tell me at once you are come to 
irrest me.” 

“ To arrest you ?— Good heavens ! no.” 

“ Why do you come to accost me with twelve horsemen 
it your heels, then ? ” 

“lam making my round.” 

“ That isn’t bad ! And so you pick me up in your round, 
h?” 

“ I don’t pick you up ; I meet with you, and I beg you 
0 come with me.” 

“Where?” 

“To the king.” 

“ Good ! ” said D’Artagnan, with a bantering air ; “ the 
ing is disengaged.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, (\aptain,” said M. de Gesvres, in a 
)w voice to the musketeer, “ do not compromise yourself ! 
lese men hear you.” 

D’Artagnan laughed aloud, and replied, 

“ March ! People who arc arrested are placed between 
le six first guards and the six last.” 

“But as I am not arresting you,” said M. de Ges- 
res, “you will march behind, with me, if you please.” 

“ Well,” said D’Artagnan, “ that is very liolite, duke, and 
)u are right in being so; for if ever I had had to make 
y rounds near your chambre-de-ville, I should have been 
lurteous to you, I assure you, on the word of a gentle- 
an! Now, one favor more; what does the king want 
ith me?” 

“ Oh, the king is furious ! ” 

“ Very well ! the king, who has thought it worth while 
be angry, may take the trouble to grow calm again ; 
at is all. I shan’t die of that, I will swear.” 

“ No, but 

“ But— I shall be sent to keep company with unfortu* 
te M. Pouquet, Mordiows / That is a gallant man, a 
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worthy man! We shall live very sociably together, I 
will be sworn.” 

“ Here we are at our place of destination,” said the duke. 
“ Captain, for Heaven’s sake be calm with the king 1 ” 

“Ah I ah! you are playing the brave man with me, 
duke!” said D’Artagnan, throwing one of his defiant 
glances over De Gesvres. “ I have been told that you are 
ambitious of uniting your guards with my musketeers. 
This strikes me as a splendid opportunity.” 

“ I will take exceedingly good care not to avail myself 
of it, captain.” 

“ And why not, pray ? ” 

“ Oh, for many reasons— in the first place, for this : if 
I were to succeed you in the musketeers after having 
arrested you ” 

“ Ah! then you admit you have arrested me?” 

“ No, I doji'tr 

“ Say met me, then. So, you were saying t/you were 
to succeed me after having arrested me ? ” 

“ Your musketeers, at the first exercise with ball car- 
tridges, would fire my way, by mistake.” 

“ Oh, as to that I won’t say ; for the fellows do love me 
a little.” 

Gesvres made D’Artagnan pass in first, and took him 
straight to the cabinet where Louis was waiting for his cap- 
tain of the musketeers, and placed himself behind his col- 
league.in the antechamber. The king could be heard dis- 
tinctly, speaking aloud to Colbert in the same cabinet 
where Colbert might have heard, a few days before, the 
king speaking aloud with M. d’Aitagnan. The guards 
remained as a mounted picket before the principal gate; 
and the report was quickly spread throughout the city, 
that monsieur le capitaine of the musketeers had been ar- 
rested by order of the king. Then, the^emen were seen 
to be in motion, and as in the good old of Louis ^HH. 
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and M. de Tr4ville, groups were formed, and staircases 
were filled ; vague murmurs, issuing from the court below, 
came rolling to the upper stories, like the distant moaning 
of the waves. M. de Gesvres became uneasy. He looked at 
his guards who, after being interrogated by the musketeers 
who had just got among their ranks, began to shun them 
with a manifestation of innocence. D’Artagnan was cer- 
tainly less disturbed by all this than M. de Gesvres, the 
captain of the guards. As soon as he entered, he seated 
himself on the ledge of a window whence with his eagle 
glance he saw all that was going on without the least 
emotion. Ho step of the progressive fermentation which 
had shown itself at the report of his arrest escaped him. He 
foresaw the very moment the explosion would take place ; 
and we know that his previsions were in general correct. 

“It would be very whimsical,” thought he, “if, this 
evening, my praetorians should make me King of France. 
How I should laugh ! ” 

But, at the height, all was stopped. Guards, musketeers, 
officers, soldiers, murmurs, mieasiness, dispersed, vanished, 
died away ; there was an end of menace and sedition. 
One word had calmed the waves, Tlie king had desired 
Brienne to say, “ Hush, messieurs ! you disturb the king.” 

B’Artagnan sighed. “All is over!” said he; “the 
musketeers of the present day are not those of his majesty 
Louis Xin. Ail is over ! ” 

“Monsieur d’Artagnan, yon are wanted in the ante- 
chamber of the proclaimed au usher* 
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CHAPTER XLIL 

KING LOUIS XIV. 

The king was seated in his cabinet, with his back turned 
towards the door of entrance. In front of him was a 
mirror, in which, while turning over his papers, he could 
see with a glance those who came in. He did not take any 
notice of the entrance of D’Artagnan, but spread above 
his letters and plans the large silk cloth he used to con- 
ceal his secrets from the importunate. D’Artagnan un- 
derstood this by- play, and kept in the background ; so that 
at the end of a minute the king, who heard nothing, and 
saw nothing save from the corner of his eye, was obliged 
to cry, “Is not M. d’Artagnan there?” 

“ I am here, sire,” replied the musketeer, advancing. 

“Well, monsieur,” said the king, fixing his pellucid 
eyes on D’Artagnan, “ what have you to say to me ? ” 

I, sire ! ” replied the latter, who watched the first 
blow of his adversary to make a good retort ; “ I have 
notliing to say to your majesty, unless it be that you have 
caused me to be arrested, and here I am.” 

The king was going to reply that he had not had D’Ar- 
tagnan arrested, but any such sentence appeared too much 
like an excuse, and he was silent. D’Artagnan likewise 
preserved an obstinate silence. 

“ Monsieur,” at length resumed the king, “ what did I 
charge you to go and do at Belle-Isle? Tell me, if you 
please.” 

The king while uttering these words looked intently at 
his captain. Here D’Artagnan was fortunate} the king 
seemed to place the game in his bands* 
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“I believe,” replied he, “that your majesty does me 
the honor to ask what I went to Belle-Isle to accom- 
plish ? ” 

“ Yes, monsieur.” 

“Well ! sire,! know nothing about it ; it is not of me 
that question should be asked, but of tliat iniinite number 
of officers of all kinds, to whom have been given innumer- 
able orders of all kinds, whilst to ino, head of tlie expedi- 
tion, nothing precise was said or stated in any form what- 
ever.” 

The king was hurt : he showed it by his reply. “Mon- 
sieur,” said he, “ orders have only b^n given to such as 
were judged faithful.” 

“ And, therefore, I have been astonished, sire,” retorted 
the musketeer, “ that a captain like myself, who ranks 
with a mar4chal of France, should have found himself 
under the orders of five or six lieutenants or majors, good 
to make spies of, possibly, but not at all fit to conduct a 
warlike expedition. It was upon this subject I came to 
demand an explanation of your majesty, when I found the 
door closed against me, which, the final insult offered to 
a brave man, has led me to quit your majesty’s service.” 

“Monsieur,” replied the king, “you still believe that 
you are living in an age when kings were, as you complain 
of having been, under the orders and at the discretion of 
their inferiors. You seem to forget that a king owes an 
account of his actions to none but God.” 

“ I forget nothing, sire,” said the musketeer, wounded 
by this lesson. “ Besides, I do not see in what an honest 
man, when he asks of his king how he has ill-served him, 
offends him.” 

“ You have ill-served mo, monsieur, by siding with my 
enemies against me.” 

“ Who are your enemies, sue ? ” 

“ Tho men I sent you to fight.” 
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Two men the enemies of the whole of your majesty’s 
army ! That is incredible.” 

You have no power to judge of my will.” 

« But I have to judge of my own friendships, sire.” 

« He who serves his friends does not serve his master.” 

I so well understand this, sire, that I have respect- 
fully offered your majesty my resignation.” 

“And I have accepted it, monsieur,” said the king. 
“ Before being separated from you I was willing to prove 
to you that I know how to keep my word.” 

“ Your majesty has kept more than your word, for your 
majesty has had me arrested,” said D’Artagnan, with 
his cold, bantering air ; “ you did not promise me that, 
sire.” 

The king would not condescend to perceive the pleas- 
antry, and continued seriously, “ You see, monsieur, to 
what grave steps your disobedience forces me ” 

“ My disobedience ! ” cried D’Artagnan, red with anger. 

“ It is the mildest term that I can find,” pursued the 
king. “My idea was to take and punish rebels; was I 
bound to inquire whether these rebels were your friends 
or not?” 

“ But I was,” replied D’Artagnan. “ It was a cruelty 
on your majesty’s part to send me to capture my frienda 
and leaddhem to your gibbets.” 

“ It was a trial I had to make, monsieur, of pretended 
servants, who eat my bread and should defend m yl person. 
The trial has succeeded ill, Monsieur D’ Artagnan.” 

“For one bad servant your majesty loses,” said the 
musketeer, with bitterness, “ there are ten who, on that 
same day, go through a like ordeal. Listen to me, sire ; 
I am required to do ill. It was ill to send me in pursuit 
of two men whose lives M. Fouquet, your majesty’s pre* 
server, implored you to save. Still further, these men 
were my friends* They did not attack your majesty. 
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they suooumjbed to your blind anger. Besides, why were 
they not allo^^ed to escape? What crime had they com- 
mitted f I admit you may contest with me the right of 
judging of their conduct. But why suspect me before 
the action? Why surround me with spies? Why dis- 
grace me before the army? Why me, in whom till now 
you showed the most entire confidence — who for thirty 
years have been attached to your person, and have given 
you a thousand proofs of my devotion— for it must be 
said, now that I am accused — why reduce me to see three 
thousand of the king’s soldiers march in battle against 
two men?” 

“One would say you have forgotten what these men 
have done to me ! ” said the king, in a hollow voice, “ and 
that it was no merit of theirs I was not lost.” 

“ Sire, one would imagine you forget that I was there.” 

“Enough, Monsieur d’Artagnan, enough of these dom- 
inating interests which arise to keep the sun itself from my 
interests. I am founding a state in wliich there shall be 
but one master, as I promised you ; the moment is at hand 
for me to keep my promise. You wish to be, according to 
your tastes or private friendships, free to destroy my 
plans and save my enemies ? I will thwart you or will 
drop you — seek a more compliant master. I know full 
well that another king would not conduct himself as I do, 
and would allow himself to be dominated by you, at the 
risk of sending you some day to keep company with M. Fou- 
quet and the rest ; but I have an excellent memory, and for 
me, services are sacred titles to gratitude, to impunity. 
You shall only have this lesson, Monsieur d’Artagnan, as 
the punishment of your want of discipline, and I will not 
imitate my predecessors in anger, not having imitated 
them in favor. And, then, other reasons make me act 
mildly tdwardi you; in the first place, because you are a 
man of senaCi, a man of excellent sense, a man of hearty 
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and that you will be a capital servant to him who shall 
have mastered you ; secondly, because you will cease to 
have any motives for insubordination. Your friends are 
now destroyed or ruined. These supports on which your 
capricious mind instinctively relied I have caused to dis- 
appear. At this moment, my soldiers have taken or 
killed the rebels of Belle-Isle.” 

D’Artagnan became j^ale. “ Taken or killed ! ” cried he. 
<‘Oh! sire, if you thought what you teU me, if you 
were sure you were telling me the truth, I should forget 
all that is just, all that is magnanimous in your words, to 
call you a barbarous king, and an unnatural man. But 
I pardon you these words,” said he, smiling with pride ; 
“ I pardon them to a young prince who does not know, 
who caimoi comprehend what such men as M. d*Her- 
blay, M. du Yallon, and myself are. Taken or killed ! 
Ah ! Ah ! sire 1 tell me, if the news is true, how much it 
has cost you in men and money. We will then reckon if 
the game has been worth the stakes.” 

As he spbke thus, the king went up to him in great 
anger, and said, Monsieur d’Artagnan, your replies are 
those of a rebel I Tell me, if you please, who is king of 
France ? Do you know any other ?” 

“ Sire,” replied the captain of the musketeers, coldly, 
“ I very well remember that one morning at Yaux you 
addressed that question to many people who did not 
answer to it, whilst I, on my part, did answer to it. If I 
recognized my king on that day, when the thing was not 
easy, I think it woiild be useless to ask the question of 
me now, when your majesty and I are alone.” 

At these words Louis cast down his eyes. It appeared 
to him that the shade of the unfortunate Philippe 
passed between D’Artagnan and himself, to evoke the 
remembrance of that terrible adventure. Almost at the 
same moment an officer entered and placed a dispatch in 
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the hands of the king, who, in his turn, changed color 
wliile reading it. 

Monsieur,” said he, what I learn here you would 
know later ; it is better I should tell you, and that you 
should learn it from the mouth of your king. A battle 
has taken place at Belle-Isle.” 

“Is it possible!” said D’Artagnan, with a calm air, 
though his heart was beating fast enough to choke him. 
“ Well, sire?” 

“ Well, monsieur — and I have lost a hundred and ton 
meni” 

A beam of joy and pride shone in the eyes of D’Arta- 
gnan. “ And the rebels ? ” said he, 

“ The rebels have fled,” said the king. 

D’Artagnan could not restrain a cry of triumph, 
“ Only,” added the king, “ I have a fleet which closely 
blockades Bellc-Isle, and I am certain not a bark can 
escape,” 

“ So that,” said the musketeer, brought back to his dis- 
mal idea, “ if these two gentlemen are taken ” 

They will be hanged,” said the king, quietly. 

“And do they know it ?” replied D’Artagnan, repress- 
ing his trembling, 

“ They know it, because you must have told them your- 
self ; and all the country knows it.” 

“ Then, sire, they will never be taken alive, I will an- 
swer for that.” 

“ Ah ! ” said the king, negligently, and taking up his let- 
ter again. “ Very well, they will be dead then. Monsieur 
d’Artagnan, and that will come to the same thing, since 
I shoidd only take them to have them hanged.” 

D’Artagnan wiped the sweat which flowed from his 
brow. 

“ I have told you,” pursued Louis XIV., “ that I would 
one day be an aflectionate, generous, and constant 
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master. You are now the only man of former times 
worthy of my anger or my friendship. I will not spare 
you either sentiment according to your conduct. Could 
you serve a king, Monsieur d’Artagnan, who should have a 
hundred kings, his equals, in the kingdom ? Could I, tell 
me, do with such weak instruments the great things I med- 
itate ? Did you ever see an artist effect great works with 
an unworthy tool ? Far from us, monsieur, the old leaven of 
feudal abuse ! The Fronde, which threatened to ruin mon- 
archy, has emancipated it. I am master at home, Captain 
d’Artagnan, and I shall have servants who, lacking, per- 
haps, your genius, will carry devotion and obedience to 
the verge of heroism. Of what consequence, I ask you, 
of what consequence is it that God has given no sense to 
arms and legs ^ It is to the head he has given genius, and 
the head, you know, the rest obey. I am the head.” 

D’Artagnan started. Louis XIV. continued as if he had 
seen nothing, although this emotion had not by any means 
escaped him. “ Now, let us conclude between us two the 
bargain I promised to make with you one day when you 
found me in a very strange predicament at Blois. Do 
me justice, monsieur, when you admit I do not make any 
one pay for the tears of shame that I then shed. Look 
around you ; lofty heads have bowed. Bow yours, or 
choose such exile as will suit you. Perhaps, when re- 
flecting upon it, you will find your king has a generous 
heart, who reckons sufficiently upon your loyalty to allow 
you to leave him dissatisfied, when you possess a great state 
secret. You are a brave man ; I know you to be so. 
Why have you judged me prematurely ? Judge me from 
this day forward, D’Artagnan, and be as severe as you 
please,” 

D’Artagnan remained bewildered, mute, undecided for 
the first time in his life. At last, he had found an ad- 
versary worthy of him. This was no longer trick, it was 
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calculation ; no longer violence, but strength ; no longer 
passion, but will. This young man who had brought 
down a Fouquet, and could do without a D’Artagnan, 
deranged the somewhat headstrong calculations of the 
musketeer. 

“Come, let us see what stops you?” said the king, 
kindly. You have given in your resignation ; shall I 
refuse to accept it ? I admit that it may be hard for such 
an old captain to recover lost good-humor.” 

“ Oh !” replied D’Artagnan, in a melancholy tone, “ that 
is not my most serious care. I hesitate to take back my 
resignation because I am old in comparison with you, and 
have habits difficult to abandon. Henceforward, you 
must have courtiers who know how to amuse you* — mad- 
men who will get themselves killed to carry out what you 
call your great works. G/eat they will bo, I feel — but, if 
by chance I should not think them so ? 1 have seen war, 
sire, I have seen peace ; I have served Hj^'Jielieu and Maz- 
arin ; I have been scorched with your father at the fire 
of Rochelle ; riddled with sword thrusts like a sieve 
having grown a new skin ten times, as serpents do. After 
affronts and injustices, I have a command which was 
formerly something, because it gave the bearer the right 
of speaking as he liked to his king. But your captain of 
the musketeers will henceforward be an officer guarding 
the outer doors. Truly, sire, if tliat is to be my employment 
from this time, seize the opportunity of our being on good 
terms, to take it from me. Do not imagine that I bear 
malice ; no, you have tamed me, as yon say ; but it must 
be confessed that in taming me you have lowered me ; by 
bowing me you hc^ve convicted me of weakness. If you 
knew how well it suits me to carry my head high, and 
what a pitiful mien I shall have while scenting the dust 
of your carpets ! Oh ! sire, I regret sincerely, and you 
will regret as I do, the old days when the king of France 
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saw in every vestibule those insoleirt gentlemen, lean, 
always swearing — cross-grained mastiffs, who could bite 
mortally in the hour of danger or of battle. Those men 
were the best of courtiers to the hand which fed them — 
they would lick it, but for the hand that struck them, oh ! 
the bite that followed ! A little gold on the lace of their 
cloaks, a slender stomach in their hauts-de-chausses, a 
little sprinkling of gray in their dry hair, and you will 
behold the handsome dukes and peers, the haughty mari- 
chaux of France. But why should I tell you aU this ? 
The king is master ; he wills that I should make verses, 
he wills that I should polish the mosaics of his ante- 
chambers with satin shoes. MordiouxI that is difficult, 
but I have got over greater difficulties. I will do it. 
Why should I do it 1 Because I love money ? — I have 
enough. Because I am ambitious ? — ^my career is almost 
at an end. Because I love the court ? No. I will remain 
because T have been accustomed for thirty years to go and 
take the orderly word of the king, and to have said to me, 

' Good-evening, D’Artagnan,’ with a smile I did not beg 
for. That smile I will beg for ! Are you content, sire 
And D’Ai-tagnan bowed his sUvered head, upon which 
the smiling king placed his white hand with pride. 

“ Thanks, my old servant, my faithful friend,” said he. 
“ As, reckoning from this day, I have no longer any ene- 
mies in France, it remains with me to send you to a 
foreign^ field to gather your marshal’s baton. Depend 
upon me for finding you an opportunity. In the mean- 
while, eat of my very best bread, and sleep in absolute 
tranquillity.” 

“ That is all kind and well ! ” said D’Artagnan, much 
agitated. “ But those poor men at Belle-Isle ? One of 
them, in particular — so good ! so brave ! so true 1” 

‘‘ Do you ask their pardon of me 1 ” 

“ Upon my knees, sire !” 
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Well ! then, go and take it to them if it be still in 
time. But do you answer for them ? ** 

‘‘ With my life, sire.” 

“ Go, then. To-morrow I set out for Paris. Return 
by that time, for I do not wish you to leave me in the 
future.” 

“ Be assured of that, sire,” said D’Artagnan, kissing the 
royal hand. 

And with a heart swelling with joy, he rushed out of 
the castle on his way to Belle-Isle. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

M. fouquet’s friends. 

The king had returned to Paris, and with him D’Arta- 
gnan, who, in twenty-four hours, having made with 
greatest care all possible inquiries at Belle-Isle succeeded 
in learning nothing of the secret so well kept by the 
^ heavy rock of Locmaria, which had fallen on the heroic 
Porthos. The captain of the musketeers only knew what 
those two valiant men — these two friends, whose defense 
he had so nobly taken up, whose lives he had so earnestly 
endeavored to save — aided by three faithful Bretons — had 
accomplished against a whole army. He had seen, spread 
on the neighboring heath, the human remains which had 
stained with clouted blood the scattered stones among the 
flowering broom. He learned also that a bark had been seen 
far out at sea, and that, like a bird of prey a royal vessel had 
pursued, overtaken, and devoured the poor little bird that 
was flying with such palpitating wings. But there D’Ar- 
tagnan's certainties ended. The field of supposition was 
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“ You knew it and did not tell me 1” cried the mue- 
keteer. 

To what good ? Your grief, my friend, was so well 
worthy of respect. It was my duty to treat it gently. To 
have informed you of this misfortune, which I knew would 
pain you so greatly, D’Artagnan, would have been, in 
your eyes, to have triumphed over you. Yes, I knew that 
M. du Vallon had buried himself beneath the rocks of 
Locmaria ; I knew that M. d’Herblay had taken one of my 
vessels with its crew, and had compelled it to convey him 
to Bayonne. But, I was willing you should learn these 
matters in a direct manner, in order that you might be con- 
vinced my friends are with me respected and sacred ; that 
always in me the man will sacrifice himself to subjects, 
whilst the king is so often found to sacrifice men to 
majesty and power.” 

“ But, sire, how could you know ? ” 

“ How do you yourself know, D’Artagnan ? ” 

“ By this letter, sire, which M. d^Herblay, free and out 
of danger, writes me from Bayonne.” 

“ Look here,” said the king, drawing from a casket 
placed upon the table close to the seat upon which 
D’Artagnan was leaning, “ here is a letter copied exactly 
from that of M. d’Herblay. Here is the very letter, which 
Colbert placed in my hands a week before you received 
yours. I am well served, you may perceive.” 

“ Yes) sire,” murmured the musketeer, “ you were the 
only man whose star was equal to the task of dominating 
the fortune and strength of my two friends. You have 
used your power, sire, you will not abuse it, will 
you ? ” 

“ D’Artagnan,” said the king, with a smile beaming 
with kindness, I could have M. d’Herblay carried off 
from the territories of the king of Spain, and brought here, 
alive, to inflict justice upon him. But, D’Artaguan, be 
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assured I will not yield to this first and natural impulse. 
He is free — let him continue free.” 

“ Oh, sire ! you will not always remain so clement, so 
noble, 60 generous as you have shown yourself with 
respect to me and M. d’Herblay ; you will have about you 
counselors who will 6ure you of that weakness.” 

“ No, D’Artagnan, you are mistaken when you accuse 
my council of urging me to pursue rigorous measures. 
The advice to spare M. d’Herblay comes from Colbert him- 
self.” 

“ Oh, sire ! ” said D’Artagnan, extremely surprised. 

“ As for you,” continued the king, with a kindness 
very uncommon with liim, “ I have several pieces of good 
news to announce to you ; but you shall know them, my 
dear captain, the moment I have made my accounts all 
straight. I have said that I wish to make, and would 
make, your fortime ; that promise will soon become 
reality.” 

‘‘ A thousand times thanks, sire ! I can wait. But 
I implore you, whilst I go and practice patience, that your 
majesty will deign to notice those poor people who have 
for so long a time besieged your antechamber, and come 
humbly to lay a petition at your feet.” 

Who are they ?” 

Enemies of your majesty,” 

The king raised his head. 

“ Friends of M. Fouquet,” added D’Artagnan. 

Their names ?” 

“ M. Gourvillo, M. F^lisson, and a poet, M. Jean de la 
Fontaine.” 

The king took a* moment to reflect. “ What do they 
want ? ” 

“ I do not know.” 

“ How do they appear ? ” 

In great affiction.” 
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“ What do they say ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

” What do they do ? ” 

“ They weep.” 

“Let them come in,” said the king, with s serious 
brow. 

D’Artagnan turned rapidly on his heel, raised the 
tapestry which closed the entrance to the royal chamber, 
and directing his voice to the adjoining room, cried, 

“ Enter.” 

The three men D’Artagnan had named immediately 
appeared at the door of the cabinet in which were the 
k ing and his captain. A profound silence prevailed in 
their passage. The courtiers, at the approach of the 
friends of the unfortunate sujxjrintendcnt of finances, drew 
back, as if fearful of being affected by contagion with 
disgrace and misfortune. D’Artagnan, with a quick step, 
came forward to take by the hand the unhappy men who 
stood trembling at the door of the cabinet ; ho led them 
in front of the king’s faideuil, who, having placed himself 
in the embrasure of a window, awaited the moment of 
presentation, and was preparing himself to give the 
supplicants a rigorously diplomatic reception. 

The first of the friends of Fouquet to advance was 
Pdlisson. He did not weep, but his tears were only 
restrained that the king might better hear his voice and 
prayer. Goxirville bit ^s lips to check his tears, out of 
respect for the king. La Fontaine buried his face in his 
handkerchief, and the only signs of life he gave were 
the convulsive motions of his shoulders, raised by his sobs. 

The king preserved his dignity. His countenance was 
impassible. He even maintained the frown which appeared 
when D’Artagnan announced his enemies. He made a 
gesture which signified, “ Speak ; ” and he remained 
standing, with his eyes fixed searchingly on these despond- 
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ing men, P61isson bowed to the ground, and La Fontaine 
knelt as people do in churches. This dismal silence, 
disturbed only by sighs and groans, began to excite in 
the king, not compassion, but impatience. 

“ Monsieur P61isson,” said he, in a sharp, dry tone. 

“ Monsieur Gourville, and you, Monsieur — and he 
did not name La Fontaine, “ I cannot, without sensible 
displeasure, see you come to plead for one of the greatest 
criminals it is the duty of justice to punish. A king does 
not allow himself to soften save at the tears of the inno- 
cent,! the remorse of the guilty. I have no faith either in 
the remorse of M. Fouquet or the tears of his friends, 
because the one is tainted to the very heart, and the others 
ought to dread offending me in my own palace. For these 
reasons, I beg you, Monsieur P^lisson, Monsieur Gour- 
ville, and you, Monsieur , to say nothing that will not 

plainly proclaim the respect you have for my will.” 

‘‘ Sire,” replied P^lisson, trembling at these terrible 
words, ‘‘ we are come to say nothing to your majesty that 
is not the most profound expression of the most sincere 
respect and love that are due to a king from all his sub- 
jects. Your majesty’s justice is redoubtable ; every one 
must yield to the sentences it pronounces. We respect- 
fully bow before it. Far from us the idea of coming to 
defend him who has had the misfortune to offend your 
majesty. He who has incurred your displeasure may be 
a friend of ours, but he is an enemy to the state. We 
abandon him, but with tears, to the severity of the 
king.” 

“ Besides,” interrupted the king, calmed by that sup- 
plicating voice, and those persuasive words, “ my parlia- 
ment will decide. I do not strike without first having 
weighed the crime ; my justice does not wield the sword 
without employing first a pair of scales.” 

“ Therefore have we every confidence in that impar- 
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tiality of the king, and hope to make our feeble voices 
heard, with the consent of your majesty, when the hour 
for defending an acciised friend strikes.’* 

“ In that case, messieurs, what do you ask of me ? ” 
said the king, with his most imposing air. 

Sire,” continued P61isson, “ the accused has a wife and 
family. The little property he had was scarcely sufficient 
to pay his debts, and Madame Fouquet, since her husband’s 
captivity, is abandoned by everybody. The hand of your 
majesty strikes like the hand of God. When the Lord 
sends the curse of leprosy or pestilence into a family, 
every one flies and shuns the abode of the leprous or 
plague-stricken. Sometimes, but very rarely, a generous 
physician alone ventures to approach the ill-reputed 
threshold, passes it with courage, and risks his life to 
combat death. He is the last resource of the dying, the 
chosen instrument of heavenly mercy. Sire, we supplicate 
you, with clasped hands and bended knees, as a divinity 
is supplicated ! Madame Fouquet has no longer any 
friends, no longer any means of support ; she weeps in 
her deserted home, abandoned by all those who besieged 
its doors in the hour of prosperity ; she has neither credit 
nor hope left. At least, the unhappy wretch upon whom 
your anger falls receives from you, however culpable he 
may be, his daily bread though moistened by his tears. 
As much afflicted, more destitute than her husband, Ma- 
dame Fouquet — the lady who had the honor to receive 
your majesty at her table — Madame Fouquet, the wife of 
the ancient superintendent of your majesty’s finances, 
Madame Fouquet has no longer bread.” 

Here the mortal silence which had chained the breath 
of Pelisson’s two friends was broken by an outburst of 
sobs ; and D’Artagnan, whose chest heaved at hearing 
this humble prayer, turned round towards the angle of 
the cabinet to bite his mustache and conceal a groan. 
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The king had preserved his eye dry and his countenance 
severe ; but the blood had mounted to his cheeks, and 
the firmness of his look was visibly diminished. 

“ What do you wish ? ” said he, in an agitated voice. 

** We come humbly to ask your majesty,” replied P^lis- 
son, upon whom emotion was fast gaining, “to permit 
us, without incurring the displeasure of your majesty, to 
lend to Madame Fouquet two thousand pistoles collected 
among the old friends of her husband, in order that the 
widow may not stand in need of the necessaries of 
life.” 

At the word widow^ pronounced by P61isson whilst 
Fouquet was still alive, the king turned very pale ; — his 
pride disappeared ; pity rose from his heart to his lips ; 
he oast a softened look upon the men who knelt sobbing 
at his feet. 

“God forbid !” said he, “that I should confound the 
innocent with the guilty. They know me but ill who 
doubt my mercy towards the weak. I strike none but 
the arrogant. Do, messieurs, do all that your hearts 
counsel you to assuage the grief of Madame Fouquet. 
Go, messieurs — go ! ” 

The three now rose in silence, with dry eyes. The 
tears had been scorched away by contact with their burn- 
ing cheelts and eyelids. They had not the strength to 
address their thanks to the king, who himself cut short 
their solemn reverences by entrenching himself suddenly 
behind the fmiteuil, 

D’Artagnan remained alone with the king. 

“Well!” said he, approaching the young prince, who 
interrogated him with his look. “ Well, my master ! 
If you had not the device which belongs to your sun, I 
would recommend you one which M. Convart might trans- 
late into eclectic Latin, ‘ Calm with the lowly ; stormy 
with the strong.’ ” 
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The king Bmiled, and passed into the next apartment, 
after having said to D’Artagnan, “ I give you the leave of 
absence you must want to put the affairs of your friend, 
the late M. du Vallon, in order.” 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

PORTHOS’S WII-I.. 

At Pierrefonds everything was in mourning. The 
courts were deserted — the stables closed the parterres 
neglected. In the basins, the fountains, formerly so 
jubilantly fresh and noisy, had stopped of themselves. 
Along the roads aroimd the chateau came a few grave 
personages mounted on mules or country nags. These 
were rural neighbors, cur^s and bailiff.s of adjacent estates. 
All these people entered the chateau silently, handed 
their horses to a melancholy-looking groom, and directed 
their steps, conducted by a huntsman in black, to the 
great dining-room, where Mousqueton received them at 
the door. Mousqueton had become so thin in two days 
that hie clothes moved upon him like an ill-fitting scab- 
bard in which the sword blade dances at each motion. 
His face, composed of red and white, like that of the 
Madonna of Vandyke, was furrowed by two silver rivulets 
which had dug their beds in his cheeks, as full formerly 
as they had become flabby since his grief began. At each 
fresh arrival, Mousqueton found fresh tears, and it was 
pitiful to see him press his throat with his fat hand to 
keep from burstmg into sobs and lamentations. All these 
visits were for the purpose of hearing the reading of 
Porthos’s will, annotmced for that day, and at which all 
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the covetous friends of the dead man were anxious to be 
present, as he had left no relations behind him. 

The visitors took their places as they arrived, and the 
great room had just been closed when the clock struck 
twelve, the hour fixed for the reading of the important 
document. Porthos’s procureur — and that was naturally 
the successor of Master Coquenard — commenced by slowly 
unfolding the vast parchment upon which the powerful 
hand of Porthos had traced his sovereign will. The 
seal broken “-the spectacles put on — ^the preliminary 
cough having sounded — every one pricked up his ears. 
Mousqueton had squatted himself in a comer, the better 
to weep and the better to hear. All at once the folding- 
doors of the great room, which had been shut, were thrown 
open as if by magic, and a warlike figure appeared upon 
the threshold, resplendent in the full light of the sun. 
This was D’Artagnan, who had come alone to the gate, 
and finding nobody to hold liis stirrup, had tied his horse 
to the knocker and announced himself. The splendor of 
the daylight invading the room, the murmur of all present, 
and, more than all, the instinct of the faithful dog, drew 
Mousqueton from his reverie ; he raised his head, recog- 
nized the old friend of his master, and, screaming with 
grief, he embraced his knees, watering the floor with lus 
tears. D’Artagnan raised the poor intendant, embraced 
him as if ho had been a brother, and, having nobly saluted 
the assembly, who all bowed as they whispered to each 
other his name, he went and took his seat at the extremity 
of the great carved oak hall, still holding by the hand 
poor Mousqueton, who was suffocating with excess of woe, 
and sank upon the steps. Then the procureur, who, like 
the rest, was considerably agitated, commenced. 

Porthos, after a profession of faith of the most Christian 
character, asked pardon of his enemies for all the injuries 
he might have done them. At this paragraph, a rav of 
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inexpressible pride beamed from the eyes of D’Artagnan. 
He recalled his mind the old soldier ; all those enemies 
of Porthos brought to earth by his valiant hand ; he 
reckoned up the numbers of them, and said to himself that 
Porthos had acted wisely not to enumerate his enemies or 
the injuries done to them, or the task would have been too 
much for the reader. Then came the following schedule 
of his extensive lands : — 

“ I possess at this present time, by the grace of God — 

“ 1. The domain of Pierrefonds, lands, woods, meadows, 
waters, and forests, surroundod by good walls. 

“ 2. The domain of Bracieux, chateaux, forests, plowed 
lands, forming three farms. 

“ 3. The little estate Du Vallon, so named because it is 
in tlie valley.” (Brave Porthos !) 

“ 4. Fifty farms in Touramo, amounting to live hundred 
acres. 

“ 5. Three mills upon the Cher, bringing in six hundred 
livres each. 

“ 6. Three fish-pools in Berry, producing two hundred 
livres a year. 

“As to my personal or movable property, so called 
because it can be moved, as is so well exidained by my 
learned friend the bishop of Vannes — ” (D’Artagnan 
shuddered at the dismal remembrance attaclicd to that 
name) — the procureur continued imperturbably — - “ they 
consist — 

“ 1. In goods which I cannot detail here for want of 
room, and which furnish all my chateaux or houses, 
but of which the list is drawn up by my intendant.” 

Every one turned hia eyes towards Mousqueton, who 
was still lost in grief. 

2. In twenty horses for saddle and draught, which I 
have particularly at my chateau of Pierrefonds, and which 
are called — Bayard, Roland, Charlemagne, P4pin, Dunois, 
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the covetous friends of the dead man were anxious to be 
present, as he had left no relations behind him. 

The visitors took their places as they arrived, and the 
great room had just been closed when the clock struck 
twelve, the hour fixed for the reading of the important 
document. Porthos’s procureur — and that was naturally 
the successor of Master Coquenard — commenced by slowly 
unfolding the vast parchment upon which the powerful 
hand of Porthos had traced his sovereign will. The 
seal broken “-the spectacles put on — ^the preliminary 
cough having sounded — every one pricked up his ears. 
Mousqueton had squatted himself in a comer, the better 
to weep and the better to hear. All at once the folding- 
doors of the great room, which had been shut, were thrown 
open as if by magic, and a warlike figure appeared upon 
the threshold, resplendent in the full light of the sun. 
This was D’Artagnan, who had come alone to the gate, 
and finding nobody to hold liis stirrup, had tied his horse 
to the knocker and announced himself. The splendor of 
the daylight invading the room, the murmur of all present, 
and, more than all, the instinct of the faithful dog, drew 
Mousqueton from his reverie ; he raised his head, recog- 
nized the old friend of his master, and, screaming with 
grief, he embraced his knees, watering the floor with lus 
tears. D’Artagnan raised the poor intendant, embraced 
him as if ho had been a brother, and, having nobly saluted 
the assembly, who all bowed as they whispered to each 
other his name, he went and took his seat at the extremity 
of the great carved oak hall, still holding by the hand 
poor Mousqueton, who was suffocating with excess of woe, 
and sank upon the steps. Then the procureur, who, like 
the rest, was considerably agitated, commenced. 

Porthos, after a profession of faith of the most Christian 
character, asked pardon of his enemies for all the injuries 
he might have done them. At this paragraph, a rav of 
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to succeed tfee valiant gentleman of whom I am the friend 
and very humble servant/* 

Here a sharp sound interrupted the reader. It was 
D’Artagnan*s sword which, slipping from his baldric, had 
fallen on the sonorous flooring. Every one turned his 
eyes that way, and saw that a large tear had rolled from 
the thick lid of D’Artagnan, half way down to his aquiline 
nose, the lunoinous edge of which shone like a little cres- 
cent moon. 

“ This is why,” continued the procureur, “ I have left 
all my property, movable or immovable, comprised in 
the above enumerations, to M. lo Vicomte Raoul Auguste 
Jules de Bragelonne, son of M. le Comte do la Fere, to con- 
sole him for the grief he seems to suffer, and enable him to 
add more luster to his already glorious name.” 

A vague murmur ran through the auditory. The pro- 
cureur continued, seconded by the flashing eye of D’Ar- 
tagnan, which, glancing over the assembly, quickly restored 
the interrupted silence : — 

“ On condition that M. le Vicomte de Bragelonne do 
give to M, le Chevalier d’Artagnan, captain of the kingV 
musketeers, whatever the said Chevalier d’Artagnan may 
demand of my property. On condition that M. le Vicomte 
de Bragelonne do pay a good pension to M. le Chevalier 
d’Herblay, my friend, if he should need it in exile. I 
leave to my intendant Mousquoton all my clothes, of city, 
war, or chase, to the number of forty -seven suits, in the 
assurance that he will wear them till they are worn out, 
for the love of and in remembrance of his master. Moreover, 
I bequeath to M. le Vicomte de Bragelonne my old servant 
and faithful friend Mousqueton, already named, providing 
that the said Vicomte shall so act that Mousqueton shall 
declare when dying he has never ceased to be happy.” 

On hearing these words, Mousqueton bowed, pale and 
trembling ; his shoulders shook convulsively ; his counte* 

VOL. v.^2d 
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the covetous friends of the dead man were anxious to be 
present, as he had left no relations behind him. 

The visitors took their places as they arrived, and the 
great room had just been closed when the clock struck 
twelve, the hour fixed for the reading of the important 
document. Porthos’s procureur — and that was naturally 
the successor of Master Coquenard — commenced by slowly 
unfolding the vast parchment upon which the powerful 
hand of Porthos had traced his sovereign will. The 
seal broken “-the spectacles put on — ^the preliminary 
cough having sounded — every one pricked up his ears. 
Mousqueton had squatted himself in a comer, the better 
to weep and the better to hear. All at once the folding- 
doors of the great room, which had been shut, were thrown 
open as if by magic, and a warlike figure appeared upon 
the threshold, resplendent in the full light of the sun. 
This was D’Artagnan, who had come alone to the gate, 
and finding nobody to hold liis stirrup, had tied his horse 
to the knocker and announced himself. The splendor of 
the daylight invading the room, the murmur of all present, 
and, more than all, the instinct of the faithful dog, drew 
Mousqueton from his reverie ; he raised his head, recog- 
nized the old friend of his master, and, screaming with 
grief, he embraced his knees, watering the floor with lus 
tears. D’Artagnan raised the poor intendant, embraced 
him as if ho had been a brother, and, having nobly saluted 
the assembly, who all bowed as they whispered to each 
other his name, he went and took his seat at the extremity 
of the great carved oak hall, still holding by the hand 
poor Mousqueton, who was suffocating with excess of woe, 
and sank upon the steps. Then the procureur, who, like 
the rest, was considerably agitated, commenced. 

Porthos, after a profession of faith of the most Christian 
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he might have done them. At this paragraph, a rav of 
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Porthos lad indeed a heart,” said D’Artagnan to him- 
self with a sigh. As he made this reflection, he fancied he 
heard a grcan in the room above him ; and he thought 
immediately of poor Mousqueton, whom he felt it was a 
pleasing duty to divert from his grief. For this purpose 
he left the hall hastily to seek the worthy intendant, as 
he had not returned. He ascended the staircase leading 
to the first story, and perceived, in Portlios’s own chamber, 
a heap of clothes of all colors and materials, upon which 
Mousqueton had laid himself down after heaping them all 
on the floor together. It was the legacy of the faithful 
friend. Those clothes were truly his own ; they had been 
given to him ; the hand of Mousqueton was stretched over 
these relics, which Lo was kissing with his lips, with all his 
face, and covered with his body. D’Artagrian approached 
to console the poor fellow. 

“ My God ! ” said he, ‘‘ he does not stir — he has fainted 1 ” 

But D’Artagnan was mistaken. Mousqueton was 
dead ! Dead, like the dog who, having lost his master, 
crawls back to die upon hi^ cloak. 


CHAPTER XLV. 

THE OLD AGE OF ATH08. 

While these affairs were separating forever the four 
musketeers, formerly bound together in a manner that 
seemed indissoluble, Athos, left alone after the departure 
of Raoul began to pay his tribute to that foretaste of death 
which is called the absence of those we love. Back in his 
house at Blois, no longer having even Grimaud to receive 
a poor smile as he passed through the parterre, Athos 
daily felt the decline of vigor of a nature which for so 
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. ioog a time, had seemed impregnable. Age, which had 
been kept back by the presence of the beloved object, ar- 
med with that cortege of pains and inconveniehces, which 
^ows by geometrical accretion. Athos had no longer 
his son to induce him to walk firmly, with head erect, as 
a good e.vample ; he had no longer, in those brilliant eyes 
of thfe young man, an ever-ardent focus at which to kindle 
anew the fire of his looks. And then, must it be said 
that nature, exquisite in tenderness and reserve, no longer 
findmg anjjhing to understand its feelings, gate itself up 
to gnef all the warmth of common natures when they 
yield to joy. The Comte de la Fere, who had remained a 
young man to his sixty-second year ; the warrior who had 
preserved his strength in spite of fatigue, his freshness of 
mind m spite of misfortune, his mild serenity of soul and 
body m spite of MUady, in spite of Mazarin, in spite of La 
Valliere ; Athos had become an old man in a week, from 
the moment at which he lost the comfort of his later 
youth. Still handsome, though bent, noble, but sad, he 
sought, sm^ his solitude, the deeper glades where sun- 
shme scarcely penetrated. He discontinued all the mighfrv 
exercises he had enjoyed through life, when Eaod wm 
no longer mth him. The servants, accustomed to see him 
stirring with the dawn at all seasons, were astonished to 
hear seven o’clock strike before their master quitted his 
bed. Athos remamed in bed with a book under his pillow 

~ Remaining 

in bed that he might no longer have to carry his body, he 

allowed his soul and spirit to wander from their envelope 

and return to his son, or to God. ^ 

His people were sometimes terrified to see him, for 
houre together, absorbed in silent reverie, mute and in- 
- seMible ; he no longer heard the timid step of t}ie servant 
’ who came to the door of his chamber to Watch the aleep- 
mg or waking of his master. It often ocoairod that he 
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forgot the day had half passed away, that the hours for 
the two first meals were gone by. Then he was awakened. 
He rose, descended to his shaded walk, then came out a 
little into the sun, as though to partake of its warmth for 
a minute in memory of his absent child. And then the 
dismal, monotonous walk recommenced, until, exhausted, 
he regained the chamber and his bed, his domicile by 
choice. For several days the comte did not speak a single 
word. He refused to receive the visits that were ^aid him, 
and, during the night, he was seen to relight his lamp and 
pass long hours in writing, or examining parclimonts. 

Athos wrote one of these letters to Vannes, another 
to Fontainebleau ; they remained without answers. We 
know why ; Aramis had quitted France, and D’Artaguan 
was travelling from Nantes to Paris, from Paris to Pierre- 
fonds. His mlet-de-chambre observed that he shortened 
his walk every day by several tiuns. The great alley of 
limes soon became too long for feet that used to traverse 
it formerly a hundred times a day. The comte walked 
feebly as far as the middle trees, seated himself upon a 
mossy bank that sloped towards a sidewalk, and there 
waited the return of his strength, or rather the return of 
night. Very shortly a hundred steps exhausted him. At 
length Athos refused to rise at all ; he declined all nourish- 
ment, and his terrified people, although he did not com- 
plain, although he wore a smile upon his lips, although 
he continued to speak with his sweet voice — his people 
went to Blois in search of the anciemt physician of the late 
Monsieur, and brought him to the Comte de la Fke in 
such a fashion that he could see the comte without being 
himself seen. For this purpose, they placed him in a 
closet adjoining the chamber of the patient, and implored 
him not to show himself, for fear of displeasing their 
master, who had not asked for a physician. The doctor 
obeyed. AtW was a sort of model for the gentlemeD 
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of the country ; the Blaisois boasted of possessing this 
socred relic of French glory. Athos was a great seigneur 
compared with such nobles as the king improvised by 
touching with his artificial scepter the parched-^up tranks 
of the heraldic trees of the province. 

People respected Athos, we say, and they loved him. 
The physician could not bear to see his people weep, to 
see flock round him the poor of the canton, to whom 
Athos had so often given life and consolation by his kind 
words and his charities. He examined, therefore, from 
the depths of his hiding-place, the nature of that myste- 
rious malady which bent and aged more mortally every 
day a man but lately so full of life, and a desire to live. 
He remarked upon the cheeks of Athos the hectic hue of 
fever, which feeds upon itself ; slow fever, pitiless, bom in 
a fold of the heart, sheltering itself behind that rampart, 
growing from the suffering it engenders, at once cause 
and effect of a perilous situation. The comte spoke to 
nobody ; he did not even talk to himself. His thoug|it 
feared noise ; it approached to that degree of over-excite- 
ment which borders upon ecstasy. Man thus absorbed, 
though he does not yet belong to God, already appertains 
no longer to the earth. The doctor remained for several 
hours studying this painful struggle of the will against 
superior power; he was terrified at seeing those eyes 
always fixed, ever directed on some invisible object ; he 
was terrified at the monotonous beating of that heart from 
which never a sigh arose to vary the melancholy state ; 
for often pain becomes the hope of the physician. Half 
a day passed away thus. The doctor formed his resolu- 
tion like a brave man ; he issued suddenly from his place 
of retreat, and went straight up to Athos, who beheld 
him without evincing more surprise than if he had under- 
stood nothing of the apparition. 

‘^Monsieur le comte. I crave vnur narrlmi ’’ 
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doctor, coming up to the patient with open arms ; “ but 1 
have a reproach to make you— you shall hear And 
he seated h i mself by the pillow of A^ihos, who had great 
trouble in rousing liimself from his preoccupation. 

“ What is the matter, doctor asked the comto, after 
a silence. 

“ The matter is, you are ill, monsieur, and have had no 
advice.’’ 

‘‘ I ! ill ! *’ said Athos, smiling. 

“ Fever, consumption, weakness, decay, monsieur le 
comte !” 

“ Weakness !” replied Athos ; “ is it possible ? I do not 
get up.” 

“ Come, come ! monsieur le comte, no subterfuges ; you 
are a good Cliristian ? ” 

‘‘ I hope so,” said Athos. 

“ Is it your wish to kill yourself ? ” 

“ Never, doctor.” 

‘‘ Well ! monsieur, you are in a fair way of doing so. 
Thus to remain is suicide. Got well I monsieur le comte, 
get well I” 

Of what ? Find the disease first. For my part, I 
never knew myself better ; never did the sky appear more 
blue to me ; never did I take more care of my flowers.” 

“ You have a hidden grief.” 

“ Concealed ! — ^not at all ; the absence of my son, doctor ; 
that is my malady, and I do not conceal it.” 

Monsieur le comte, your son lives, he is strong, he has 
all the future before him — ^the future of men of merit, of 
his race ; live for him ” 

“ But I do live, doctor ; oh I be satisfied of that,” added 
he, with a melancholy smile ; “ as long as Baoul lives, it 
will be plainly known, for as long as he lives, I shall 
live.” 

“ What do you say I 
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of the country ; the Blaisois boasted of possessing this 
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People respected Athos, we say, and they loved him. 
The physician could not bear to see his people weep, to 
see flock round him the poor of the canton, to whom 
Athos had so often given life and consolation by his kind 
words and his charities. He examined, therefore, from 
the depths of his hiding-place, the nature of that myste- 
rious malady which bent and aged more mortally every 
day a man but lately so full of life, and a desire to live. 
He remarked upon the cheeks of Athos the hectic hue of 
fever, which feeds upon itself ; slow fever, pitiless, bom in 
a fold of the heart, sheltering itself behind that rampart, 
growing from the suffering it engenders, at once cause 
and effect of a perilous situation. The comte spoke to 
nobody ; he did not even talk to himself. His thoug|it 
feared noise ; it approached to that degree of over-excite- 
ment which borders upon ecstasy. Man thus absorbed, 
though he does not yet belong to God, already appertains 
no longer to the earth. The doctor remained for several 
hours studying this painful struggle of the will against 
superior power; he was terrified at seeing those eyes 
always fixed, ever directed on some invisible object ; he 
was terrified at the monotonous beating of that heart from 
which never a sigh arose to vary the melancholy state ; 
for often pain becomes the hope of the physician. Half 
a day passed away thus. The doctor formed his resolu- 
tion like a brave man ; he issued suddenly from his place 
of retreat, and went straight up to Athos, who beheld 
him without evincing more surprise than if he had under- 
stood nothing of the apparition. 

‘^Monsieur le comte. I crave vnur narrlmi ’’ 
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thus gave the body, still further fatigued the soul, for 
Athos lived a double life during these wanderings of his 
understanding. One night, he dreamt that Raoul was 
dressing himself in a tent, to go uix)n an expedition com- 
manded by M. de Beaufort in person. The young man 
was sad; he clasped his cuirass slowly, and slowly he 
girded on his sword. 

“ What is the matter ? *’ asked his father, tenderly. 

“ What afflicts me is the death of Porthos, ever so dear 
a friend,” replied Raoul. “ I suffer here the grief you 
soon will feel at home.” 

And the vision disappeared with the slumber of Athos, 
At daybreak one of his servants entered his master’s 
apartment, and gave him a letter which came from Spain. 

The writing of Aramis,” thought the comte ; and he 
read. 

“ Porthos is dead ! ” cried he, after the first lines. 
“ Oh ! Raoul, Raoul ! thanks ! thou keepest thy promise, 
thou wamest me ! ” 

And Athos, seized with a mortal sweat, fainted in his 
bed, without any other cause than weakness. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 

ATHOS’S VISION. 

WhBN this famting of Athos had ceased, the comte, 
almost ashamed of having given way before this super- 
natural event, dressed himself and ordered his horse, de- 
termined to ride to Blois, # open more certain correspon* 
dence with.either Africa, D’Artagnan, or Aramis. In fact, 
this letter from Aramis informed the Comte de la P^re of 
the bad sticcess of the , expedition of Belle-Isle. It fiave 
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him sufficient details of the death of Porthos, to move the 
tender and devoted heart of Athos to its innermost fibers* 
Athos wished to go and pay his friend Porthos a last 
visit. To render this honor to his companion in arms, he 
meant to send to D’Artagnan, to prevail upon him to re- 
commence the painful voyage to Belle-Isle, to accomplish 
in liis company thal) sad pilgrimage to the tomb of the 
giant he had so much loved, then to return to his dwelling 
to obey that secret influence which was conducting him 
to eternity by a mysterious road. But scarcely had his 
joyous servants dressed their master, whom they saw 
with pleasure preparing for a journey which might dis- 
sipate his melancholy ; scarcely had the comte’s gentlest 
horse been saddled and brought to the door, when the 
father of Raoul felt his head become confused, his legs 
give way, and he clearly perceived the impossibility of 
going one step farther. He ordered himself to be carried 
into the sun ; they laid him upon his bed of moss where 
he passed a full hour before he could recover his spirits. 
Nothing could be more natural than this weakness after 
the inert repose of the latter days. Athos took a houillon, 
to give him strength, and bathed his dried lips in a glass- 
ful of the wine he loved the best — that old Anjou wine 
mentioned by Porthos in his admirable will. Then, re- 
freshed, free in mind, he had his horse brought again; 
but only with the aid of his servants was he able pain- 
fully to climb into the saddle. He did not go a hundred 
paces ; a shivering seized him again at the turning of the 
road. 

“ This is very strange !” said he to his valet-de*chaniire, 
who accompanied him. 

Let us stop, monsieur — ^I^onjure you 1 ” replied the 

route, now I 
i he cave hi« 


faithful servant ; ‘‘ how pale you ap gettmg 
“ That will not prevent my pi 
noe started,’’ replied the 
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horse his h^ad again. But suddenly, the animal, instead 
of obeying the thought of his master, stopped. A move- 
ment, of which Athos was unconscious, had checked the bit. 

“ Something,” said Athos, “ wills that I should go no 
further. Support me,” added he, stretching out his arms ; 

“ quick ! come closer 1 1 feel my muscles relax — I shall fall 
from my horse.” 

The valet had seen the movement made by his master 
at the moment he received the order. He went up to him 
quickly, received the comte in his arms, and as they were 
not yet sufficiently distant from the house for the servants 
who had remained at the door to watch their master’s de- 
parture, not to perceive the disonler in the usually regu- 
lar proceeding of the comte, the valet called his comrades 
by gestures and voice, and all hastened to his assistance. 
Athos had gone but a few steps on his return, when he 
felt himself better again. His strength seemed to revive, 
and with it the desire to go to Blois. He made his horse 
turn round ; but, at the animal’s first steps, he sunk again 
into a state of torpor and anguish. 

“ Well I decidedly,” said he, ‘‘ it is witlod that I should 
stay at home,” His people flocked around him ; they 
lifted him from his horse, and carried him as quickly as^ 
possible into the house. Ever}’thmg was soon prepared 
in his chamber, and they put him to bed. 

“You will be sure to remember,” said he, disposing 
himself to sleep, “ that I expect letters from Africa this 
very day.” 

“ Monsieur will no doubt hear with pleasure that Blai- 
sois’ft son is gone on horseback, to gain an hour over the 
courier of Blois,” replied his valet-de-charribre. 

“ Thank you,” replied JSthos, with his placid smile* 

The comte fell asleep, but his disturbed slumber re- 
sembled torture rather than repose. The servant who 
watched him saw several times the expression of mtemal 
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suffering shadowed on his features. Perhaps Athos Vas 
dreaming. 

The d^iy passed away. Blaisois’s son returned; the 
courier had brought no news. The comte reckoned the 
minutes with despair ; he shuddered when those min- 
utes made an hour. The idea that he was forgotten 
seized him once, and brought on a fearful pang of the 
heart. Everybody in the house had given up all hopes 
of the courier— his hour had long passed. Four times 
the express sent to Blois had repeated his journey, and 
there was nothing to the address of the comte. Athos 
knew that the courier only arrived once a week. Here, 
then, was a delay of eight mortal days to be endured. 
He commenced the night in this painful persuasion. All 
that a siqk man, irritated by suffering, can add of melan- 
choly suppositions to probabilities already gloomy, Athos 
heaped up during the early hours of this dismal night. 
The fever rose ; it invaded the chest, where the fire soon 
caught, according to the expression of the physician, who 
had been brought back from Blois by Blaisois at his last 
journey. Soon it gained the head. The physician made 
two successive bleedings, which dislodged it for the time, 
^but left the patient very weak, and without power of action 
in anything but his brain. And yet this redoubtable fever 
had ceased. It besieged with its last palpitations the tens© 
extremities ; it ended by yielding as midnight struck. 

Tte physician, seeing the incontestable improvement, 
returned to Blois, after having ordered some prescriptions, 
and declared that the comte was saved. Then conmaeuced 
for Athos a strange, indefinable state. Free to think, his 
mind turned towards Raoul, that beloved son. His imagi- 
nation painted the fields of Africa in the envirohs of GigeUi 
where M. de Beaufort must have landed with his army. 
A waste of gray rocks, rendered green in certain parts by 
the waters of the sea, when it Jashed the shore in storms 
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and'tempe^. Beyond, the shore, strewed over with these 
rocks like gravestones, ascended, m form of an amphi- 
theater ambng mastic-trees and cactus, a sort of small 
town, full of smoko, confused noises and terrified move- 
ments. All of a sudden, from the bosom of this smoke 
arose a flame, which succeeded, creeping along the houses, 
in covering the entire surface of the town, and increased 
by degrees, uniting in its red and angry vortices tears, 
screams and supplicating arms outstretched to heaven. 

There was, for a moment, a frightful pUe-melc of timbers 
falling to pieces, of swords broken, of stones calcined, 
trees burnt and disappearing. It was a strange thing 
that in this chaos, in which Athos distinguished raised 
arms, in which he heard cries, sobs and groans, he did not 
see one human figure. The cannon thundered at a dis- 
tance, musketry madly barked, the sea moaned, flocks 
made their escape, bounding over the verdant slope. But 
not a soldier to apply the match to the batteries of cannon, 
not a saUor to assist in maneuvering the fleet, not a 
shepherd in charge of the flocks. After the ruin of the 
village, the destruction of the forts which dominated it, a 
ruin and destruction magically wrought without the oo-' 
operation of a single human being, the flames were ox- * 
tinguished, the smoke began to subside, then 
in intensity, paled and disappeared entirely. Night then 
came over the scene ; night dark upon the earth, brilliant 
in the firmament. The large blazing stars which spangled 
the Afric sky glittered and gleamed without illuminating 
anything. 

A long silence ensued, which gave, for a moment, re- 
pose to the troubled imagination of Athos ; and as he felt 
that that which he saw was not terminated, he applied 
more attwitively the eyes of his understanding on the 
strange spectacle which his imagination had presented. 
This speckle was soon continued for him. A mild pale 
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moon rose behind the declivities of the coast, streakirfg at 
first the , undulating ripples of the sea, which appeared to 
have c^ilmed after the roaring it had sent forth during the 
vision of Athos— the moon, we say, shed its diamonds and 
opals upon the briers and bushes of the hills. The gray 
rocks, so many silent and attentive phantoms, appeared 
to raise their heads to examine likewise the field of battle 
by the light of the moon, and Atlios perceived that the 
field, empty during the combat, was now strewn with 
fallen bodies. 

An inexpressible shudder of fear and horror seized his 
soul as he recognized the white and blue uniform of the 
soldiers of Picardy, with their long pikes and blue handles, 
and muskets marked with the fleur-de-lis on the butts. 
When he saw all the gaping wounds, looking up to the 
bright heavens as if to demand back of them the souls to 
which they had opened a passage,— when he saw the 
slaughtered horses, stiff, their tongues hanging out at one 
side of their mouths, sleeping in the shiny blood congealed 
around them, staming their furniture and their manes,— 
when he saw the white horse of M. de Beaufort, with his 
head beaten to pieces, in the first ranks of the dead, Athos 
passed a cold hand over his brow, which he was astonished 
not to find burning. He was convinced by this touch that 
he was present, as a spectator, without delirium’s dread- 
ful aid, the day after a battle fought upon the shores of 
Gigelli by the army of the expedition, which he had seen 
leave the coast of France and disappear upon the dim 
horizon, and of which he had saluted with thought and 
gesture the last cannon-shot fired by the duke as a signal 
of farewell to his country. 

Who can paint the mortal agony with which his soul 
followed, like a vigilant eye, these effigies of clay-cold 
soldiers, and examined them, one after the other, to see if 
Baoul slept among them ? Who can express the intoxi- 
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catioii oi joy with which Athos bowed before God» and 
thanked him for not having seen him ho sought with so 
much fear among the dead ? In fact, fallen in their ranks, 
stiff, icy, the dead, still recognizable with ease, seom^d to 
turn with complacency towards the Comte de la Fero, to 
be the better seen by him, during his sad review. But 
yet, he was astonished, while viewing all these bodies, not 
to perceive the survivors. To such a poiiit did the illusion 
extend, that this vision was for him a real voyage made 
by the father into Africa, to obtain more exact information 
respecting his son. 

Fatigued, therefore, with having traversed seas and con- 
tinents, he sought repose under one of the tents sheltered 
behind a rock, on the top of which Hoated the white fl^ur- 
de-lised pennon. He looked for a soldier to conduct him 
to the tent of M. de Beaufort. Then, while his eye was 
wandering over the plain, turning on all sides, he saw a 
white form appear behind the scented myrlles. This 
figure was clothed in the costume of an officer ; it hold in 
its hand a broken sword ; it advanced slowly towards 
Athos, who, stopping short and fixing his eyes upon it, 
neither spoke nor moved, but wished to open his arms, be- 
cause in this silent officer he had already recognized Raoul. 
The comte attempted to utter a cry, but it was stifled in 
bis throat. Raoul, with a gesture, directed him to be 
silent, placing his finger on his lips and drawing back by 
degrees, without Athos being able to see his legs move. 
The comte, still paler than Raoul, followed his son, pain- 
[uUjr traversing briers and bushes, stones and ditches, 
Raoul not appearing to touch the earth, no obstacle seem- 
ing to impede the lightness of his march. The comte, 
vhom the inequalities of the path fatigued, soon stopped, 
exhausted. Raoul still continued to beckon him to follow 
lim. The tender father, to whom love restored strength, 
aade a last effort, and climbed the mountain after t^e 
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young man, who attracted him by gesture and by gmile. 

At length he gained the crest of the hill, and saw, thrown 
out in black, upon the horizon whitened by the moon, the 
aerial form of Raoul. Athos reached forth his hand to 
get closer to his beloved son upon the plateau, and the 
latter also stretched out his ; but suddenly, as if the young 
man bad been drawn away in his own despite, still re- 
treating he left the earth, and Athos saw the clear blue 
sky shine between the feet of his child and the ground of 
the hill. Raoul rose insensibly into the void, smiling, still 
calling with gesture he departed towards heaven. Athos 
uttered a cry of tenderness and terror. He looked below 
again. He saw a camp destroyed, and all those white 
bodies of the royal army, like so many motionless atoms, 
And, then, raising his head, he saw the figure of his son 
still beckoning him to climb the mystic void. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

THE ANGEL OP DEATH, 

Athos was at this part of his marvelous vision, when 
the charm was suddenly broken by a great noise rising 
from, the outer gates, A horse was heard galloping 
over the hard gravel of the great alley, and the sound 
of noisy and animated conversations ascended to the 
chamber in which the comte was dreaming, Athos did not 
stir from the place he occupied ; he scarcely turned his head 
towards the door to asoortam the sooner what, these noises 
could be. A heavy step ascended the stairs ; the horse 
which had recently galloped, departed slowly towards the 
stables. Great hesitation appeared in the steps, which by 
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degfees approached the chamber. A door was opened, 
and Athos, turning a little towards the part of the room 
the noise came from, cried in a weak voice : 

“ It is a courier from Africa, is it not ? ” 

“ No, monsieur le comte,” replied a voice which made ‘ 
the father of Raoul start upright in his bed. 

“ Grimaud I ’’ murmured he. And the sweat began to 
pour down his face. Grimaud appeared in the doorway. 
It was no longer the Grimaud wo have seen, still, ^oung 
with courage and devotion, when he jumped the hist 
into the boat destined to convey Raoul de Bragelohne 
to the vessels of the royal fleet. ’Twas now stem 
and pale old man, his clothes covered with dust, and hair 
whitened by old age. He trembled whilst leaning against . 
the door-frame, and was near falling on seeing, by the 
light of the lamps, the countenance of his master. These 
two men who had lived so long together in a community 
of intelligence, and whose eyes, accustomed to economize 
expressions, know how to say so many things silently — 
these two old friends, one as noble as the other in heart, 
if they were une(iual in fortune and birth remained tongue- 
tied whilst looking at each other. By the exchange of 
a single glance they had just read to the bottom of each 
other’s hearts. The old servitor bore upon bis countenance 
the impression of a grief already old, the outward token 
of a grim familiarity with woe. Ho appeared to have no 
longer in use more than a single version of his thoughts. 
As formerly he was accustomed not to speak much, he 
was now accustomed not to smile at all. Athos read at a 
glance all these shades upon the visage of his faithful 
servant, and in the same tone he would have employed 
to speak to Raoul in his dream, — 

Grimaud,’’ said he, “ Raoul is dead. Is U not so 

Behind Grimaud the other servants listened breaHi* 
^ lessly, with their eyes fixed upon the bed ot tljeir 
^ vci*. Y.— 47 - 
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master. They heard the terrible question, and a heart- 
breaking silence followed. 

“Yes,” replied the old man, heaving the monosyllable 
from his chest with a hoarse, broken sigh. 

Then hrose voices of lamentation, which groaned with- 
out measure, and filled with regrets and prayers the 
chamber where the agonized father sought with his eyes 
the portrait of his son. This was for Athos like the 
transition which led to his dream. Without uttering a 
cry, ydthout shedding a tear, patient, mild, resigned as a 
mairtyr, he raised his eyes towards heaven, in order there 
to see agam, rising above the mountain of Gigelli, the 
beloved shade that was leaving him at the moment Of 
Grimaud^s arrival Without doubt, while, looking towards 
the heavens, resuming his marvelous dream, he repassod 
by the same road by which the vision at once so terrible and 
sweet, had led him before ; for after having gently closed his 
eyes, he reopened them and began to smile : he had just 
seen Raoul, who had smiled upon him. With his hands 
joined upon his breast, his face turned towards the win- 
dow, bathed by the fresh air of night, which brought 
upon its wings the aroma of the flowers and the woods, 
Athos entered, never again to come out of it, into the 
contemplation of that paradise which the living never 
see, God willed, no doubt, to open to this elect the 
treasures of eternal beatitude, at the hour when other men 
tremble with the idea of being severely received by the 
Lord, and cling to this life they know, in the dread of the 
other life of which they get but merest glimpses by the 
dismal, murky torch of death. Athos was spirit-guided 
by the pure serene soul of his son. Everything for this 
just man was melody and perfume in the rough road souls 
take to return to the celestial country. After an hour of 
this ecstasy, Athos softly raised his hands as white as 
wax ; the smile did not quit his lips, and he murmured 
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low, go low as sca3rcel7 to be audible, these throe words 
addressed to Grod or to Raoul : 

“Here I am!” 

And his hands fell slowly, as though he himself had laid 
them on the bed. 

Death had been kind and mild to this noble creature* 
It had spared him the tortures of the agony, convulsions 
of the last departure ; had opened with an indulgent 
finger the gates of eternity to that noble soul. God had 
no doubt ordered it thus that the pious remembrance of 
this death should remain in the liearts of those present, 
and in the memory of other men. Athos preserved, even 
in the eternal sleep, that placid and sincere smile — an 
ornament which was to accompany him to the tomb. The 
quietude and calm of his fine features made his servants 
for a long time doubt whether he had really quitted life. 
The comte’s people wished to remove Grimaud, who, from 
a distance, devoured the face now quickly growing marble- 
pale, and did not approach, from pious fear of bringing to 
iiim the breath of death. But Grimaud, fatigued as ho 
was, refused to leave the room. He sat himself down 
upon the threshold, watching his master with the vigilance 
of a santmel, jealous to receive either his first waking look 
or liis last dying sigh. The noises all were quiet in the 
lionise — every one respected the slumber of their lord. 
But Grimaud, by anxiously listening, perceived that the 
comte no longer breathed. He raised himself with his 
hands leaning on the ground, looked to see if there did not 
appear some motion in the body of his master. Nothing I 
Fear seized him ; he rose completely up, and, at the very 
moment, heard someone coming up the stairs. A noise of 
spurs knocking against a sword — a warlike sound familiar 
to his ears — stopped him as he was going towards the bed 
of Athos. A voice more sonorous than brass or steel, 
resoimded within three paces of him. 
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“ AthoB ! Athos ! my friend !” cried this voice, agitated 
even to tears, ^ 

“Monsieur le Chevalier d’Artagnan,” faltered out Gri- 
maucl. 

“mere is he? Where is he ?» continued the musketeer. 

taaud seized his arm in his bony fingers, and pointed 
to the bed upon the sheets of which the livid tints of 
death already showed. 

A choked respiration, the opposite to a sharp cry, 
sweU^ the throat of D’Artagnan. He advanced on Z- 
toe, trembling, fnghtened at the noise his feet made on the 
floor, h3 heart rent by a nameless agony. He placed his 
to the breast of Athos, his face to the comte’s ihouth. 
Neither noise, nor breath! D’Artagnan drew back. 
G^aud, who had foUowed him with his eyes, and for 
whom each of his movements had been a revelation 
came tumdly ; seated himself at the foot of the bed, and 
gli^d ^ hpa to the sheet which was raised by the 
fwt o£ hi. ma.to. Tim itige drop, beam to 

iowbomtared oyM. Thi. ojd mm m tamoibl. S™ir 

who wept, bent doubled without uttering a word, presented 
the most touching spectacle that D’Artagnan, in a life so 
mled with emotion, had ever met with. 

The captain remained standmg in oontemplation be- 
fore that smiling dead man, who seemed to have burnished 
his iMt thought, to give his best friend, the man he had 
loved mext to Raoul, a gracious welcome even beyond life, 
^d for reply to that exalted flattery of hospitaUty; 

D Artagnan went and kissed Athos fervently on the 
brow, and with his trembling fingers closed his eyes 
Then he seated himself by the piUow without dread of 
that dead man. who had been so kind and affecrionate to 
h^ for five and thirty years. He was feeding his soul 
wth the remembrances the noble visage of the comte 
brought to his mmd in . crowds - some: bloominir and . 
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Charming aa that smile— some dark, dismal, and icy aa 
that visage Bith its eyes now closed to aU eternity. 

All at once, the bitter flood which mounted from 
minute to minute invaded his heart, and swelled his 
breast almost to bursting. Incapable of mastering his 
emotion, he arose, and tearing himself violently from the 
chamber where he had just found dead him to whom he 
came to report the news of the death of Porthos, ho ut- 
tered sobs so heartrending that the servants who seemed 
only to wait for an explosion of grief, answered to it by 
their lugubrious clamors, and the dogs of the late oomto 
by their lamentable bowlings. Grimaud was the only 
one who did not lift up his voice. Even in the paroxysm 
of his grief he would not have dared to profane the dead, 
or for the first time disturb the slumber of his master. 
Had not Athos always bidden him be dumb ? 

At daybreak, D’^jrtagnan, who had wandered about the 
lower hall, biting his fingers to stifle his sighs— D’Arta- 
gnan went up once more ; and watching the moments when 
Grimaud turned his head towards him, he made him a 
sign to come to him, which the faithful servant obeyed 
without making more noise than a shadow. D’Artagnan 
went down again, followed by Grimaud ; and when he 
had gained the vestibule, taking the old man’s hands, 
“ Grimaud,” said he, “ I have seen how the father died ; 
now let me know about the son.” 

Grimaud drew from his breast a large letter, upon the 
envelope of which was traced the address of Athos. He 
recogniised the writing of M. de Beaufort, broke the seal, 
and began to read, while walking about in the first steel- 
chill rays of day, in the dark alley of old limes, marked by 
the still visible footsteps of the comte who had just died. ' 
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CHAPTER XLVm. 

THE BULLETm. 

The Duo de Beaufort wrote to Athos. The letter des- 
tined for the living only reached the dead. God had 
changed the address. 

“ My DEAR Comte,” wrote the prmee in his large, school- 
boy’s hand, — “a great misfortune has struck us amidst 
a great triumph. The king loses one of the bravest of 
soldiere. I lose a friend. You lose M. de Bragelonne. 
Ho has died gloriously, so gloriously that I have not the 
strength to weep as I could wish. Receive my sad 
compliments, my dear comte. Heaven distributes trials 
according to the greatness of our hearts. This is an 
inunense one, but not above your courage. Your good 

“ Le Ddc de Beaufort.” 

The letter contained a relation written by one of the 
prince’s secretaries. It was the most ^uohing recital, and 
the most true, of that dismal episode which unraveled two 
existences. D’Artagnan, accustomed to battle emotions, 
and with a heart armed against tenderness, could not 
help starting on reading the name of Raoul, the name of 
that beloved boy who had become a shade now — like his 
father. 

“ In the morning,” said the prince’s secretary, “ mon- 
seigneur commanded the attack. Normandy and Picardy 
had taken position in the rocks dominated by the heights 
of, the mountain, upon the deolivitvof which watc raiaarl 
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“ The cannon opened the action i the regiments marched 
full of resolution ; the pikemen with pikes elevated, the 
musket-bearers with their weapons ready. The prince 
followed attentively the march and movements of the 
troops, 80 as to be able to sustain them with a strong 
reserve. With monseigneur were the oldest captains 
and his aide-de-camp. M, le Vicomte do Bragclonne had 
received orders not to leave his liighn^iss. In the meantime 
the enemy’s cannon, which at first had tlnmdered with 
little success against the masses, began to regulate their 
fire, and the balls, better directed, killed several men 
near the prince. The regiments formed in column, and, 
advancing against the ramparts, were rather rouglily 
handled. There was a sort of hesitation in our troops, 
who found themselves ilhseeonded by the artillery. In 
fact, the batteries which had been established the evening 
before had but a weak and uncertain aim, on account of 
their position. The upward direction of the aim lessened 
the justness of the shots as well as their range. 

Monseigneur, comprehending the bad effect of this 
position on the siege artillery, commanded tlie frigates 
moored in the little road to commence a regular fire against 
the jSace. M. de Bragclonne offered himself at once to 
cany this order. But monseigneur refused to acriuiesce 
in the yicomte’s request. Monseigneur was right, for 
he loved and wished to spare the young nobleman. Ho 
was quite right, and the event t>x>k upon itself to justify 
liis foresight and refusal ; for scarcely had the sergeant 
charged with the message solicited by M. de Bragclonne 
gamed the Seashore, when two shots from long carbines 
issued from the enemy’s ranks and laid him low. The 
sergeant fell, dyeing the sand with his blood; observing 
which, M* de Bragclonne smiled at monseigneur, who said 
to him, * You see, vicomte, I have saved your life. IJepott 
that, some day, to M. le Comte de la Fire; in order 
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The dan^r was great; monseigneur drew his eword; 
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his •secretaries and people imitated him; the ofiSoers of 
the suite ei^gaged in combat with the furious Arabs. It 
was then M. de Bragelomie was able to satisfy the incli- 
nation he had so clearly shown from the commencement 
of the action. He fought near the prince with the valor 
of a Roman, and killed three Arabs with his small sivord. 
But it was evident that his bravery did not arise from 
that sentiment of pride so natural to all who fight. It was 
impetuous, affected, even forced ; he sought to glut, intox- 
icate hims elf with strife and carnage. He excited him- 
self to such a degree that monseigneur called to him to 
stop. He must have heard the voice of monsoigneur, be- 
cause we who were close to him heard it. He did not, 
however, stop, but continued his course to the intrcnch- 
ments. As M. de Bragelonne was a well-disciplined offi- 
cer, this disobedience to the orders of monseigneur very 
much surprised everybody, and M. de Beaufort redoubled 
his earnestness, crying, ‘ Stop, Bragelonne ! Where are 
you going? Stop,’ repeated monseigneur, ‘I command 
you !’ 

“ We all, imitating the gesture of M, le Due, we all raised 
our hands. We expected that the cavalier would turn 
bridle ; but M. de Bragelonne continued to ride towards 
the palisades. 

“ ‘.Stop, Bragelonne I’ repeated the prince, m a very loud 
voice ; * stop ! in the name of your father !’ 

“ At these words M. de Bragelonne turned round ; his 
countenance expressed a lively grief, but he did not stop ; 
we then concluded that his horse must have run away with 
him. When M. le Due saw cause to conclude that the vi- 
comte was no longer master of his horse, and had watched 
him precede the first grenadiers, his highness cried, * Mus- 
keteers, kill hie horse ! A hundred pistoles for the man 
who Ifillft hie horse I * But who could expect to hit the 
beast without at least wounding his rider ? No one (kted 
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the attempt. At length one presented himself ; he was a 
sharp-shooter of the regiment of Picardy, named Luzerne, 
who took aim at the animal, fired, and hit him in the 
quarters, for we saw the blood redden the hair of the horse. 
Instead of falling, the cursed jennet was irritated, and 
carried him on more furiously than ever. Every Picard 
who saw this unfortunate young man rushing on to meet 
certain death, shouted in the loudest manner. ‘ Throw 
yourself off, monsieur le vicomte ! — off ! — off ! throw your- . 
self off ! ’ M, de Bragelonne was an officer much beloved 
in the anny. Already had the vicomte arrived within 
pistol-shot of the ramparts, when a discharge was poured 
upon him that enshrouded him in fire and smoke. We 
lost sight of him ; the smoke dispersed ; he was on foot, 
upright ; his horse was killed. 

“ The vicomte was summoned to surrender by the Arabs, 
but he made them a negative sign with his head, and con- 
tinued to march towards the palisades. This was a mortal 
imprudence. Nevertheless the entire army was pleased 
that he would not retreat, since ill chance had led him so 
near. He marched a few paces further, and the two reg- 
iments clapped their hands. It was at this moment the 
second discharge shook the walls, and the Vicomte de Brage- 
lonne again disappeared in the smoke ; but this time the 
smoke dispersed in vain ; we no longer saw him standing. 
He washdown, with his head lower than his legs, among 
the bushes, and the Arabs began to think of leaving their 
intrenchments to come and cut off his head or take his 
body — as is the custom with the infidels. But Monseigneur 
le Due de Beaufort had followed all this with his eyes, and 
the sad spectacle drew from him many painful sighs. He 
then cried aloud, seeing the Arabs running like white phan- 
toms among the mastic-trees, ‘ Grenadiers ! lancers ! will 
you let them take that noble body V 

** Saying these words and waving his sword, he him- 
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self rod© towards the enemy. The regiments, rushing in 
his steps, ran in their turn, uttering cries as terrible as 
those of the Arabs were wild. 

The combat commenced over the body of M, de Brage- 
lonne, and with such inveteracy was it fought that a hun- 
dred and sixty Arabs were left upon the field, by the side of 
at least fifty of our troops. It was a lieutenant from Nor- 
mandy who took the body of the vicomto on his shoulders 
and carried it back to the lines. The advantage was, how- 
ever, pursued, the regiments took the reserve with them, 
and the enemy’s palisades were utterly destroyed. At 
three o’clock the fire of the Arabs ceased ; the hand-to-hand 
fight lasted two hours ; it was a massacre. At five o’clock 
we were victorious at all points ; the enemy had abandoned 
his positions, and M. le Due ordered the white flag to be 
planted on the summit of the little mountain. It was then 
we had time to think of M. de Bragelonne, who liad eight 
large wounds in his body, through which almost all his 
blood had welled away. Still, however, he had breathed, 
which afforded inexpressible joy to monseigneur, who 
insisted upon being present at the first dressing of the 
wounds and the consultation of the surgeons. There were 
two among them who declared M. do Bragelonne would 
Uveu Monseigneur threw his arms round their necks, and 
promised them a thousand louis each if they could save 
him. 

‘‘ The vicomte heard these transports of joy, and 
whether he was in despair, or whether he suffered much 
from his wounds, he expressed by his countenance a con- 
tradiction, which gave rise to reflection, particularly in 
one of the secretaries when he had heard what follows. 
The third surgeon was the brother of Sylvam de Saint- 
Gosme, the most learned of them all. He probed the 
wounds in his turn, and said nothing. M. de Bragelonne 
fixed his eyes steadily upon the skillful surgeon, and 
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seemed to interrogate liis every movement. The latter, 
upon being questioned by monseigneur, replied that he 
saw plainly three mortal wounds out of eight, but so 
strong was the constitution of the wounded, so rich was 
he^in youth, and so merciful was the goodness of God, 
that perhaps M, de Bragelonne might recover, particu- 
larly if he did not move in the slightest manner. Frere 
Sylvain added, turning towards his assistants, ‘Above 
everything, do not allow him to move even a finger, or 
you will kill him and we all left the tent in very low 
spirits. That secretary I have mentioned, on leaving the 
tent, thought he perceived a faint and sad smile glide 
over the lips of M. de Bragelonne when the duke said to 
him in a cheerful, kind voice, ‘ We will save you, vioomte, 
we will save you yet.* 

In the evening, when it was believed the wounded 
youth had taken some repose, one of the assistants entered 
his tent, but rushed out again immediately, uttering loud 
cries. We all ran up in disorder, M, le Duo with us, and 
the assistant pointed to the body of M. de Bragelonne 
upon the ground, at the foot of his bed, bathed in the 
remainder of his bood. It appeared that he had sufiered 
some convulsion, some delirium, and that he had fallen ; 
that the fall had accelerated his end, according to the 
prognosis of Frere Sylvain. We raised the vioomte ; he 
was cold and dead. He held a lock of fair hair in his 
right hand; and that hand was tightly pressed upon his 
lieart.'’ 

Then followed the details of the expedition, and of the 
detory obtained over the Arabs. D’Artagnan stopped at 
he account of the death of poor Raoul. “Ohl” mur- 
mred he, “imhappy boy! a suicide!** And turning 
is eyes towards the chamber of the ch&tf^u, in 
hioh Athos slept in eternal sleep, “They kept their 
ords with each other,” said he, in a low voice ; “ now I 
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believe them to be happy; they must be reunited.** 
And he returned through the parterre with alow and 
melancholy steps. All the village — all the neighbor- 
hood — were filled with grieving neighbors relating to 
each other the double catastrophe, and making prepara* 
tions for the funeral. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

THE LAST CANTO OP THB POEM. 

* On the morrow, all the noblesse of the provinces, of the 
environs, and wherever messengers had carried the news, 
might have been seen arriving in detachments. D’Arta- 
gnan had shut himself up, without being willing to speak 
to anybody. Two such heavy deaths falling upon the 
captain, so closely after the death of Porthos, for a long 
time oppressed that spirit which had hitherto been so 
indefatigable and invulnerable. Except Grimaud, who 
entered his chamber once, the musketeer saw neither ser- 
vants nor guests. He supposed, from the noises in the 
house, and the continual coming and going, that prepara- 
tions were being made for the funeral of the comte. He 
wrote to the king to ask for an extension of his leave of 
absence. Grimaud, as we have said, had entered D*Arta* 
gnan’s apartment, had seated himself upon a joint-stool 
near the door, like a man who meditates profoundly ; 
then, rising, he made a sign to D*Artagnan to follow him. 
The latter obeyed in silence. Grimaud descended to the 
comte’s bed-chamber, showed the captain with his finger 
the place of the empty bed, and raised his eyes eloquently 
towards heaven. 

‘‘ Yes,’* replied D’Artagnan, “ yes, good Grimaiid — ^now 
with the son he loved so much 1 ” 
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Grimaud left the chamber, and led the way to the hall, 
where, according to the custom of the province, the bocly 
was laid out, previously to being put away forever. D’Ar- 
tagnan was struck at seeing two open coffins in the hall. 

Raoul here ! ” murmured he. Oh ! Grimaud, why did 

you not tell me this 1 ” 

Grimaud shook his head, and made no reply ; but taking 
D’Artagnan by the hand, he led him to the coffin, and 
showed him, under the thin winding-sheet, the black 
wounds by which life had escaped. The captain turned 
away his eyes, and, judging it useless to question Gri- 
maud, who would not answer, he recollected that M. de 
Beaufort’s secretary had written more than he, D’Arta- 
gnan, had had the courage to read. Taking up the recital 
of the affair which had cost Raoul his life, he found these 
words, which ended the concluding paragraph of the 
letter : — 

Monsieur le Due has ordered that the body of monsieur 
le vioomte should be embalmed, after the manner practiced 
by the Arabs when they wish their dead to be carried to 
their native land ; and monsieur le Due has appointed 
relays, so that the same confidential servant who brought 
up the young man, might take back his remains to M. le 
Comte de la Fere.” 

“ And so,” thought D’Artagnan, “ I shall follow thy 
funeral, my dear boy — I, already old — I, who am of no 
value on earth— and I shall scatter dust upon that brow 
I kissed but two months since. God has willed it to be 
so Thou hast willed it to be so, thyself. I have no 
longer the right even to weep. Thou hast chosen death ; 
it seemed to thee a preferable gift to life.” 

At length arrived the moment when the chill remains 
of these two gentlemen were to be given back to mother 
earth. There was such an affluence of military and other 
people that up to the place of sepulture, which was a little 
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chapel on the plain, the road from the city was filled 
witi horsemen and pedestrians in mourning, Athos had 
chosen for his resting place the little inclosure of a chapel 
erected by himself near the boundary of his estates. He 
had had the stones, cut in 1550, brought from an old 
gothic manor-house in Berry, which had sheltered his 
early youth. The chapel, thus rebuilt, transported, was 
pleasing to the eye beneath its leafy curtains of poplars 
and sycamores. It was ministered in every Sunday, by 
the cure of the neighboring bourg, to whom Athos paid 
an allowance of two hundred francs for this service ; and 
all the vassals of his domain, to the number oi about forty, 
tlie laborers, and the farmers, with their families, came 
thither to hear mass, without having any occasion to go 
to the city. 

Behind the chapel extended, surrounded by two high 
hedges of hazel, elder and white thorn, and a deep ditch, 
the little inclosure — uncultivated, though gay in its ster- 
ility ; because the mosses there grew thick, wild heliotrope 
and ravenelles there mingled perfumes, while from beneath 
an ancient chestnut issued a crystal spring, a prisoner in 
its marble cistern, and on the thynie all around alighted 
thousands of bees from the neighboring plants, whilst 
chaffinches and redthroats sang cheerfully among the 
flower-spangled hedges. It was to this place the somber 
coffins were carried, attended by a silent and respectful 
crowd. The office of the dead being celebrated, the last 
adieux paid to the noble departed, the assembly dispersed, 
talking, along the roads, of the virtues and mUd death of 
the father, of the hopes the son had given, and of his 
melancholy end upon the arid coast of Africa. 

Little by little, all noises were extinguished, like the 
lamps illumining the humble nave. The minister bowed 
for the last time to the altar and the still fresh graves ; 
then, followed by his assistant, he slowly took the road 
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back to the presbytery. D’Artagnan, left alone, perceived 
that night was coining on. He had forgotten the hour, 
thinking only of the dead. He arose from the oaken 
bench on which he was seated in the chapel, and wished, 
as the priest had done, to go and bid a last adieu to the 
double grave which contained his two lost friends. 

A woman was praying, kneelmg on the moist earth. 
D’Artagnan stopped at the door of the chapel, to avoid 
disturbing her, and also to endeavor to find out who was 
the pious friend who performed this sacred duty with so 
much zeal and perseverance. The unloiown had hidden 
her face in her hands, which were white as alabaster. 
From the noble simplicity of her costume, she must be a 
woman of distinction. Outside the inclosure were several 
horses mounted by servants ; a travelling carriage was in 
waiting for this lady. D’Artagnan in vain sought to make 
out what caused her delay. She continued praying, and 
frequently pressed her handkerchief to her face, by which 
D’Artagnan perceived she was weeping. He beheld her 
strike her breast with the compunction of a Christian 
woman. He heard her several times exclaim as from 
a wounded heart : “ Pardon ! pardon ! ” And as she 

appeared to abandon herself entirely to her grief, as she 
threw herself down, almost fainting, exhausted by com- 
plaints and prayers, D’Artagnan, touched by this love for 
his so much regretted friends, made a few steps towards 
the grave, in order to interrupt the melancholy colloquy 
of the penitent with the dead. But as soon as his step 
sounded on the gravel the unknown raised her head, 
revealing to D’Artagnan a face afiood with tears, a well- 
known face. It was Mademoiselle de la Valli^ ! ** Mon- 
sieur D’Artagnan 1” murmured she. 

** You!” replied the captain, in a stem voice, ‘*yoa 
here! — oh! madame, I should better have liked to see 
you decked with flowers in the mansion of the Comte de 
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la F^re, You would have wept less — and they too — and 

ir 

“ Monsieur 1 ” she said, sobbing. 

‘‘ For it was you,” added this pitiless friend of the dead, 

“ it was you who sped these two men to the grave.” 

“ Oh ! spare me !” 

“ God forbid, madame, that I should offend a woman, or 
that I should make her weep in vain ; but I must say 
that the place of the murderer is not upon the grave of 
her victims.” She wished to reply. 

** What I now tell you,” added he, coldly, “ I have 
already told the king.” 

She clasped her hands. “ I Icnow,” said she, “ I have 
caused the death of the Vicomte de Bragelonne.” 

Ah ! you know it ? ” 

The news arrived at court yesterday. I have traveled 
during the night forty leagues to come and ask pardon of 
the comte, whom I supposed to bo still living, and to pray 
God, on the tomb of Raoul, that he would send me all the 
misfortunes I have merited, except a single one. Now, 
monsieur, I know that the death of the son has killed the 
father ; I have two crimes to reproach myself with ; I have 
two punishments to expect from Heaven.” 

I will repeat to you, mademoiselle,” said D’Artagnan, 
“ what M. de Bragelonne said of you, at Antibes, when 
he already meditated death : ‘ If pride and coquetry have 
misled her, I pardon her while despising her. If love 
has produced her error, I pardon her, but I swear that 
no one could have loved her as I have done.’ ” 

You know,” interrupted Louise, that for my love I 
was about to sacrifice myself ; you know whether I 
suffered when you met me lost, dying, abandoned. Well I 
never have I suffered so much as now ; because then I 
hoped, desired, — ^now I have no longer anything to wish 
for ; because this death drags all my joy into the tomb ; 

VOL. y,— SIS 
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because I can no longer dare to love without remoise, 
and I feel that he whom I love — oh ! it is just ! — will 
repay me with the tortures I have made others undergo !” 

D’Ajtagnan made no reply ; he was too well convinced 
that she was not mistaken. 

“ Well, then,” added she, dear Monsieur d’Artagnan, do 
not overwhelm me to-day, I again implore you ! I am like 
the branch tom from the trunk, I no longer hold to any- 
thing in this world — a current drags me on, I know not 
whither. I love madly, even to the point of coming to 
tell it, wretch that I am, over the ashes of the dead, and 
I do not blush for it — I have no remorse on this acepunt. 
Such love is a religion. Only, as hereafter you will see 
me alone, foi'gotteii, disdained ; as you will see me pun- 
ished, as I am destined to be punished, spare me in my 
ephemeral happiness, leave it to me for a few days, for 
a few minutes. Now, even at the moment I am speaking 
to you, perhaps it no longer exists. My God ! this double 
murder is perhaps already expiated !” 

While she was 8pe«aking thus, the sound of voices and 
of horses drew the attention of the captain. M. de Saint- 
Aignan came to seek La Valli^re. The king,” he said, 
is a prey to jealousy and uneasiness.” Saint- Aignan 
did not perceive D’Artagnan, half concealed by the trunk 
of a chestnut -tree which shaded the double grave. Louise 
thanked Saiut-Aignan, and dismissed him with a gesture. 
He rejomed the party outside the inclosure. 

“ You see, madame,” said the captain bitterly to the 
young woman, — “ you see your happiness still lasts,” 

The young woman raised her head with a solemn air. 
“ A day will come,” said she, “ when you will repent of 
having so misjudged me. On that day, it is I who will 
pray God to forgive you for having been imjust towards 
me. Besides, I shall sufier so much that you yourself will 
be the first to pity my sufierings. Do not reproach me 
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wi#h my fleetmg happiness, Monsieur d’Artagnan ; it costs 
me dear, and I have not paid all my debt.” Saying these 
words, she again knelt down, softly and affectionately. 

“ Pardon me the hist time, my affianced Raoul 1” said 
she. “ I have broken our chain ; wo are both destined to 
die of grief. It is thou who departest first ; fear nothing, 
I shall fofiow thee. See, only, that I have not been base, 
and that I have come to bid thee this last adieu. Tlie Lord 
is my witness, Raoul, that if with my life I could have 
redeemed thine, I would have given that life without hesi- 
tation. I could not give my love. Once more, forgive me, 
dearest, kindest friend.” 

She strewed a few sweet flowers on the freshly-sodded 
earth ; then, wiping the tears from her eyes, the heavily- 
stricken lady bowed to D’Artagnan, and disappeared. 

The captain watched the departure of the horses, horse- 
men, and carriage, then crossing his arms upon his swell- 
ing chest, “ When will it be my turn to depart ? ” said ho, 
in an agitated voice. “ What is there left for man after 
youth, love, glory, friendship, strength and wealth have 
disappeared ? That rock, under which sleeps Porthos, 
who possessed all I have named ; this moss, under which 
repose Athos and Raoul, who possessed much more !” 

He hesitated a moment, with a dull eye ; then, drawing 
himself up ; “ Forward ! still forward ! ” said he. “ When 
it is time, God will tell me, as he foretold the others.” 

He touched the earth, moistened with the evening dew, 
with the ends of his fingers, signed himself as if he had 
been at the hhUier in church, and retook alone— over 
alone— the road to Paris. 
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EPILOGUE. 

Four years after the scene we have just described, two 
horsemen, well mounted, traversed Blois early in the 
morning, for the purpose of arranging a hawking party 
the king had arranged to make in that uneven plain the 
Loire divides in two, which borders on the one side Meung, 
on the other Amboise. These were the keeper of the king’s 
harriers and the master of the falcons, personages greatly 
respected in the time of Louis XIII., but rather neglected 
by his successor. The horsemen, having reconnoitered 
the ground, were returning, their observations made, 
when they perceived certain little groups of soldiers, here 
and there, whom the sergeants were placing at distances 
at the openings of the inclosures. These were the king’s 
musketeers. Behind them came, upon a splendid horse, 
the captain, known by his richly embroidered uniform. 
His hair was gray, his beard was turning so. He seemed 
a little bent, although sitting and handling his horse grace- 
fully. He was looking about him watchfully. 

M. d’Artagnan does not get any older,” said the 
keeper of the harriers to his colleague the falconer ; “ with 
ten years more to carry than either of us ; he has the seat 
of a young man on horseback.” 

“ That is true,” replied the falconer. “ I don’t see any 
change in him for the last twenty years.'* 

But this officer was mistaken ; D’Artagnan in the last 
four years had lived a dozen. Age had printed its pitilesa 
claws at each angle of his eyes ; his brow was bald ; his 
hands, formerly brown and nervous, were getting white 
as if the blood had half forgotten them. 
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*D’Artagixan accosted the officers with the shade of 
affability which distinguishes superiors, and received in 
return for his courtesy two most respectful bows, 

“ Ah ! what a lucliy chance to see you here, Monsieur 
d’Artagnan !” cried the falconer. 

‘‘ It is rather I who should say that, messieurs,” replied 
the captain, “ for nowadays, the Icing makes more frequent 
use of his musketeers than of his falcons.” 

Ah ! it is not as it was in the good old times,” sighed 
the falconer. ** Do you remember, Monsieur d’Artagnan, 
when the late king flew the pie in the vineyards beyond 
Beaugence ? Ah ! da^m ! you were not captain of the 
musketeers at that time, Monsieur d’Artagnan.” 

“ And you were nothing but under - corporal of the 
tiercelets,” replied D’Artagnan, laughing. ** Never mind 
that, it was a good time, seeing that it is always a good 
time when we are yoxmg. Good-day, monsieur the keeper 
of the harriers.” 

‘‘ You do me honor, monsieur le comte,” said the latter. 
D’Artagnan made no reply. The title of comte had 
hardly struck him ; D’Artagnan had been a comte four 
years. 

Are you not very much fatigued with the long jour- 
ney you have taken, monsieur le capitaine ? ” continued 
the falconer. tt must be full two hundred leagues 
from hence to Pignerol.” 

“ Two hundred and sixty to go, and as many to return,” 
said D’Artagnan, quietly, 

” And,” said the falconer, “ is he well ? ” 

Who 1 ” asked D’Artagnan. 

Why, poor M. Fouquet,” continued the falconer, in 
a low voice. The keeper of the harriers had prudently 
withdrawn. 

No,” replied D’Artagnan, ” the poor man frets ter- 
ribly ; he cannot comprehend how imprisonment can be a 
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favour; lie says that parliament absolved him by banish- 
ing him, and banishment is, or should be, liberty. He can- 
not imagine that they had sworn his death, and that to 
save his life from the claws of parliament was to be under 
too much obligation to heaven.” 

“ Ah ! yes ; the poor man had a close chance of the 
scaffold,” replied the falconer ; “ it is said that M. Colbert 
had given orders to the governor of the Bastile, and that 
the execution was ordered.” 

“Enough!” said D’Artagnan, pensively, and with a 
view of cutting short the conversation. 

“ Yes^” said the keeper of the harriers, drawing toward 
them. “ M. Fouquet is now at Pignerol ; he has richly 
deserved it. He had the good fortune to be conducted 
there by you ; he robbed the Idng sufficiently.” 

D’Artagnan launched at the master of the dogs one of 
his Grossest looks, and said to him, — “Monsieur, if any 
one told me you had eaten your dogs’ meat, not only 
would I refuse to believe it; but still more, if you 
were condemned to the lash or to jail for it, I should pity 
you and would not allow people to speak ill of you. And 
yet, monsieur, honest man as you may be, I assure you 
that you are not more so than poor M. Fouquet was.” 

After having undejrgone this sharp rebuke, the keeper 
of the harriers hung his head, and allowed the falconer 
to get two steps in advance of him nearer to D’Artagnan. 

“ He is content,” said the falconer, in a low voice, to the 
muslicteer ; “ we all know that harriers are in fashion 
nowaday ; if he were a falconer he would not talk in that 
way.” 

D’Artagnan smiled in a melancholy manner at seeing 
this great political question resolved by the discontent of 
such humble interest. He for a moment ran over in his 
mind the glorious existence of the surintendant, the 
crumbling of his fortunes, and the melancholy death that 
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awaited him ; and to conclude, “ Did M. Fouquet love 
falconry said he. 

‘‘Oh, passionately, monsieur!” replied the falconer, 
with an accent of bitter regret and a sigh that was the 
funeral oration of Fouquet 

D’Artagnan allowed the ill-humor of the one and the 
regret of the otlier to pass, and continued to advance. 
They could already catch glimpses of the huntsmen- at 
the issue of the wood, the feathers of the outriders pass- 
ing like shooting stars across the clearings, and the 
white horses skirting the bosky thickets looking like illu- 
minated apparitions. 

“ But,” resumed D’Artagnan, “ will the sport lost long ? 
Pray, give us a good swift bird, for I am very tired. Is 
it a heron or a swan ? ” 

“ Both, Monsieur d’Artagnan,” said the falconer ; “ but 
you need not be alarmed ; the king is not much of a sports- 
man ; he does not take the field on his own account, he 
only wishes to amuse the ladies.” 

The words “ to amuse the ladies ” were so strongly ac- 
cented they set D’Artagnan thinking. 

Ah !” said he, looking keenly at the falconer^ 

The keeper of the harriers smiled, no doubt with a view 
of making it up with the musketeer. 

“ Oh ! you may safely laugh,” said D’Artagnan ; “ I 
know nothing of current news ; I only arrived yesterday, 
after a month’s absence. I left the court mourning the 
death of the queen-mother. The Icing was not willing to 
take any amusement after receiving the last sigh of Anne 
of Austria ; but everything comes to an end in this world. 
Well ! then he is no longer sad ? So much the better.” 

“And everything begins as well as ends,” said the 
keeper with a coarse laugh. 

“ Ah ! ” said D’Artagnan, a second time — he burned to 
know, but dignity would not allow him to interrogate 
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people below him, — “ there is something beginning, then, 
it seems ?” 

The keeper gave him a significant wink; but D’Arta- 
gnan was unwilling to learn anything from this man. 

“ Shall we see the king early ? ” asked he of the falconer. 

At seven o’clock, monsieur, I shall fly the birds.” 

“ Who comes with the king ? How is Madame ? How 
is the queen ?” 

Better, monsieur.” 

Has she been ill, then ?” 

“ Monsieur, since the last chagrin she suffered, her ma- 
jesty has been unwell.” 

“ What chagrin ? You need not fancy your news is 
old. I have but just returned.” 

“ It appears that thd queen, a little neglected since the 
death of her mother-in-law, complained to the king, who 
answered her, — ‘ Do I not sleep at home every night, 
madamo ? Wliat more do you expect ? ’ ” 

“ Ah ! ” said D’ Artagnan, — “ poor woman ! She must 
heartily hate Mademoiselle de la Valliere.” 

“ Oh, no ! not Mademoiselle de la Vallidre,” replied the 
falconer. 

“ Who then ” The blast of a hunting horn inter- 

rupted this conversation. It was a summons for the dogs 
and hawks. The falconer and his companions set off 
immediately, leaving D’Artagnan alone in the midst of 
the suspended sentence. The king appeared at a distance, 
surrounded by ladies and horsemen. AU the troop ad- 
vanced in beautiful order, at a foot’s pace, the horns of 
various sorts animating the dogs and horses. There was 
an animation in the scene, a mirage of light, of which 
nothing now can give an idea, unless it be the fictitious 
Splendor of a theatric spectacle. D’Artagnan, with an 
eye a little, just a little, dimmed by €^e, distinguished 
behind the group three carriages. The first was in+AndAd 
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for the queen ; it waa empty. D’Artagnan, who did not 
see Mademoiselle de la Valliero by the king’s side, on 
looking about for her saw her in the second carriage. 
She was alone with two of her women, who seemed as 
dull^ as their mistress. On the left hand of the king, upon 
a high-spirited horse, restrained by a bold and skillful 
hand, shone a lady of most dazzling beauty. The king 
smiled upon her, and she smiled upon the king. Loud 
laughter followed every word she uttered. 

“ I must know that woman,” thought the musketeer ; 

who can she be ? ” And he stooped towards his friend, 
the falconer, to whom he addressed the question he had 
put to himself. 

The falconer was about to reply, when the king, 
perceiving D’Artagnan, “ Ah, comte ! ” said he, “ you are 
amongst us once more then ! Why have I not seen you ? ” 
Sh"®)** replied the captain, ” because your majesty was 
asleep when I arrived, and not awake when I resumed 
my duties this morning.” 

“ Still the same,” said Louis, in a loud voice, denoting 
satisfaction. - “ Take some rest, comte ; I command you to 
do so. You \vill dine with me to-day.” 

A murmur of admiration surrounded D’Artagnan like 
a caress. Every one was eager to salute him. Dining 
with the long was an honor his majesty was not so prodigal 
of as Henry IV. had been. The king passed a few steps 
in advance, and D’Artagnan found himself in the midst 
of a fresh group, among whom shone Colbert. 

“Good-day, Monsieur d’Artagnan,” said the minister, 
with marked affability, “ have you had a pleasant journey ?” 

“ Yea, monsieur,’’’ said D’Artagnan, bowing to the neck 
of his horse. 

“ I heard the king invite you to his table for this evening,” 
continued the minister, “you will meet an old friend 
there.” 
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An old friend of mine ? ” asked D’ Artagnan, in surprise. 

“ M. le Due d’Alm^da, who is arrived this morning from 
Spain/’ 

“ The Duo d’Alm6da ? ” said D’ Arfragnan, reflecting in 
vain. 

“ Here ! ” cried an old man, white as snow, sitting bent 
in his carriage, which he caused to be thrown open to 
make room for the musketeer. 

Aramis cried D’Ai'tagnan, struck with profound 
amazement. And he felt, inert as it was, the thin arm of 
the old nobleman hanging round his neck. 

Colbert, after having observed them in silence for a few 
moments, urged his horse forward, and left the two old 
friends together. 

“ And so,” said the musketeer, taking Aramis’s arm, 
“ you, the exile, the rebel, are again in Franco ?” 

“ Ah ! and I shall dine with you at the king’s table,” 
said Aramis, smiling. Yes, will you not ask yourself 
what is the use of fidelity .in this world ? Stop ! let us 
allow poor La Valliere’s carriage to pass. Look, how un- 
easy she is ! How her eyes, dim with tears, follow the 
king, who is riding on horseback yonder ! ” 

“With whom?” 

“ With Mademoiselle de Tomiay-Charente, now Madame 
de Montespan,” replied Aramis. 

“ She is jealous. Is she then deserted ? ” 

“ Not quite yet, but it will not be long before she w.” 

They chatted together, while following the sport, and 
Aramis’s coachman drove them so cleverly that they ar- 
rived at the instant when the falcon, attacking the bird, 
beat him down, and fell upon him. The king alighted, 
Madame de Montespan followed his example. They were 
in front of an isolated chapel, concealed by huge trees, 
already despoiled of their leaves by the first cutting winds 
of autunm. Behind this chapel was an inclosure, closed 
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by tf latticed gate. The falcon had beaten down his prey in 
the inclosure belonging to this little chapel, and the king 
was desirous of going in to take the first feather, accord- 
ing to custom. The oorUge formed a circle round the 
building and the hedges, too small to receive so many. 
D’Artagnan held back Aramis by the arm, as ho was 
about, like the rest, to alight from his carriage, and in a 
hoarse, broken voice, ‘‘Do you know, Aramis/’ said he, 
“ whither chance has Conducted us ? ” 

“ No,” replied the duke, 

“ Here repose men that we knew well,” said D’Arta- 
gnan, greatly agitated. 

Aramis, without divining anything, and with a trem- 
bling step, penetrated into the chapel by a little door which 
D’ Artagnan opened for him. “ Where are they buried ? ” 
said he. 

“ There, in the inclosure. There is a cross, you see, be- 
neath yon little cypress. The tree of grief is planted over 
their tomb ; don’t go to it ; the king is going that way ; 
the heron has fallen just there.” 

Aramis stopped, and concealed himself in the shade. 
They then saw, without being seen, the pale face of La 
Valliere, who, neglected in her carriage, at first looked on, 
with a melancholy heart, from the door, and then, carried 
away by jealousy, advanced into the chapel, whence lean- 
ing against a pillar, she contemplated the king smiling 
and making signs to Madame de Montespan to approach, 
as there was nothing to be afraid of. Madame do Monte- 
span complied ; she took the hand the king held out to her, 
and he, plucking out the first feather from the heron, 
which the falconer had strangled, placed it in his beauti- 
ful companion’s hat. She, smiling in her turn, kissed the 
hand tenderly which made her this present. The king 
grew scarlet with vanity and pleasure ; he looked at Ma- 
dame de Montespan with all the fire of new love. 
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“ What will you give me iu exchange ? ” said he. 

She broke ofE a little branch of cypress and offered it to 
the king, who looked intoxicated with hope. 

“ Humph !” said Aramis to D’Artagnan ; “ the present 
is but a sad one, for that cypress shades a tomb,” 

“ Yes, and the tomb is that of Raoul de Bragelonne,” 
said D’Artagnan aloud ; “ of Raoul, who sleeps under that 
cross with his father,” 

A groan resounded — they saw a ’woman fall fainting to 
the ground. Mademoiselle de la Valliere had seen all, 
heard all. 

“ Poor woman ! ” muttered D’Artagnan, as he helped 
the attendants to carry back to her carriage the lonely 
lady whose lot henceforth in life was suffering. 

, That evening D’Artagnan was seated at the king’s 
table, near M. Colbert and M. le Duo d’Alm^da. The 
king was very gay. He paid a thousand little atten- 
tions to the queen, a thousand kindnesses to Madame, 
seated at his left hand, and very sad. It might have 
been supposed that time of calm when the king was wont 
to watch his mother’s eyes for the approval or disapproval 
of what he had just done. 

The king addressed Aramis two or three times, calling 
him M. I’Ambassadeur, which increased the surprise 
already felt by D’Artagnan at seeing his friend the rebel 
so marvelously well received at court. 

The king, on rising from table, gave his hand to the 
queen, and made a sign to Colbert, whose eye was on his 
master’s face. Colbert took D’Artagnan and Aramis on 
one side. The king began to chat with his sister, whilst 
Monsieur, very uneasy, entertained the queen with a 
preoccupied air, without ceasing to watch his wife and 
brother from the comer of his eye. The conversation 
between Aramis, D’Artagnan, and Colbert turned upon 
indifterent subjects. They spoke of preceding ministers ; 
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Colftert related the successful triclts of Mazarin, and desired 
those of Richelieu to be related to him. D’Artagnan could 
not overcome his surprise at finding this man, with his 
heavy eyebrows and low forehead, display so much sound 
knowledge and cheerful spirits. Aramis was astonished 
at that lightness of character which permitted this serious 
man to retard with advantage the moment for more 
important conversation, to wl'ich nobody made any allu- 
sion, although all thfee interlocutors felt its imminence. 
It was very plain from the embarrassed appearance of 
Monsieur, how much the conversation of the king and 
Madame annoyed him. Madarae’s eyes were almost red : 
was she going to complain ? Was she going to expose a 
little scandal in open court ? The king took her on one 
side, and in a tone so tender that it must have reminded 
the princess of the time when she was loved for herself, 

“ Sister,” said he, “ why do I see tears in those lovely 
eyes ? ” 

“ Why — sire ” said she. 

“ Monsieur is jealous, is he not, sister ? ” 

She looked towards Monsieur, an infallible sign that 
they were talking about him. 

“ Yes,” said she. 

“ Listen to me,” said the king, “ if your friends com- 
promise you, it is not Monsieur’s fault.” 

He spoke these words with so much kindness that 
Madame, encouraged, having borne so many solitary griefis 
so long, was nearly bursting into tears, so full was her 
heart. 

“ Come, come, dear little sister,” said the king, “ tell me 
your griefs ; on the word of a brother, I pity them ; on 
the word of a king, I will put an end to them.” 

She raised her glorious eyes, and, in a melancholy 
tone, — 

“ It is not my friends who compromise me,” said she ; 
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“ they are either absent or concealed ; they have Ifeen 
brought into disgrace with your majesty ; they, so devoted, 
80 good, so loyal !” 

“ You say this on account of De Guiche, whom I have 
exiled, at Monsieur’s desire V* 

‘‘ And who, since that unjust exile, has endeavoured to 
get himself killed once every day.” 

“ Unjust, say you, sister ?” 

‘‘ So unjust, that if I had not had the respect mixed 
with friendship that I have always entertained for your 

majesty ” 

“Well?” 

“ Well ! I would have asked my brother Charles, upon 

whom I can always ” 

. The king started. “ Wliat, then ? ” 

“ I would have asked him to have had it represented 
to you that Monsieur and his favorite, M. le Chevalier de 
Lorraine, ought not with impunity to constitute themselves 
the executioners of my honor and my happiness.” 

“The Chevalier de Lorraine,” said the king; “that 
dismal fellow ? ” 

“ Is my moital enemy. Whilst tliat man lives in my 
household, where Monsieur retains him and delegates his 
power to him, I shall be the most miserable woman in the 
kingdom.” 

“ So,” said the king, slowly, “ you call your brother of 
England a better friend than lam?” 

“ Actions speak for themselves, sire.” 

“ And you would prefer going to ask assistance 

there ” ^ 

“ To my own country ! ” said she, with pride ; “ yes, 
sice.” 

“ You are the grandchild of Henry IV. as well as my- 
self, lady. Cousin and brother-in-law, does not that 
amount pretty well to the title of brother-germain ? ” 
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“ ffhen,” said Henrietta, “ act !” 

“ Let us form an alliance.” 

“ Begin.” 

‘‘ I have, you say, unjustly exiled De Guiche.” 

“ Oh ! yes,” said she, blushing. 

“ De Guiche sliall return.” 

“ So far, well.” 

“ And now you say that I do wrong in having in your 
household the Chevalier de Lorraine, wlio gives Monsieur 
ill-advico respecting you ?” 

“ Eemember well what I tell you, sire ; the Chevalier 

de Lorraine some day Observe, if over I come to a 

dreadful end, I beforehand accuse the Chevalier do Lor- 
raine , he has a spirit that is capable of any crime 1 ** 

The Chevalier de Lorraine shall no longer annoy you 
— 1 promise you that.” 

‘ Then that will bo a true preliminary of alliance, sire, 
—I sign ; but since you have done your part, tell mo what 
shall be mine.” 

“ Instead of embroiling me with your brother Charles, 
you must make him a more intimatt; friend than ever.” 

“ That is very easy.” 

“ Oh ! not quite so easy as you may suppose, for in 
ordinary friendship people embrace or exercise hospitality, 
ajid that only costs a kiss or a return, profitable expenses ; 
but in political friendship ” ’ 

“Ah! it’s a political friendsliip, is it ? *' 

Yes, my sister ; and then, instead of embraces and 
feasts, it is soldiers — it is soldiers all alive and well 
equipped* that we must serve uj) to our friend ; vessels 
we must offer, all armed with cannons and stored with pro- 
visions. It hence results that we have not always coffers 
in a fit condition j such friendships.” 

‘‘ Ah ! you are quite right,” said Madame ; “ the coffers 
of the king of England have been sonorous for some time. ” 
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“ But you, my sister, who have so much influence qyer 
your brother, you can secure more than an ambassador 
could ever get the promise of.” 

“To effect that I must go to London, my dear 
brother.” 

** I have thought so,” replied the king, eagerly ; “ and I 
have said to myself that such a voyage would do your 
health and spirits good.” 

“ Only,” interrupted Madame, “ it is possible I should 
fail. The king of England has dangerous counselors.” 

“ Counselors, do you say ? ” 

“ Precisely. If, by chance, your majesty had any in- 
tention — I am only supposing so — of asking Charles II. his 
alliance in a war ” 

“ A war ? ” 

“ Yes, well ! then the Icing’s counselors, who are in 
number seven — Mademoiselle Stewart, Mademoiselle 
Wells, Mademoiselle Gwynne, Miss Orchay, Mademoiselle 
Zunga, Miss Davies, and the proud Countess of Castle- 
maine— will represent to the king that war costs a great 
deal of money ; that it is better to give balls and suppers 
at Hampton Court than to equip ships of the line at 
Portsmouth and Greenwich.” 

“ And then your negotiations will fail ? ” 

“ Oh ! those ladies cause aU negotiations to fall through 
which they don’t make themselves.” 

“ Do you know the idea that has struck me, sister ? ” 

“ No ; inform me what it is.” 

“ It is that, searching well around you, you might per- 
haps find a female counselor to take with you to your 
brother, whose eloquence might paralyze the ill-will of 
the seven others.” 

That is really an idea, sire, and I will search.” 

“ You will find what you want.” 

“I hope so” 
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A pretty ambassadress is necessary ; an agreeable face 
is better than an ugly one, is it not ? ’’ 

Most assuredly.” 

An animated, lively, audacious character.” 

‘‘ Certainly.” 

“ Nobility ; that is, enough to enable her to approach 
he king without awkwardness — not too lofty, so as not 
o trouble herself about the dignity of her race.” 

“ Very true.” . 

“ And who knows a little English.” 

“ Mon Dieu ! why, some one,” cried Madame, “ like 
ademoiselle de K^roualle, for instance !” 

Oh ! why, yes !” said Louis XIV. ; “ you have hit the 
ark, — it is you who have found, my sister.” 

“ I will take her ; she will have no cause to complain, I 
ppose.” 

“ Oh ! no, I will name her s^duclrice 'plenipoterUiaire at 
06, and will add a dowry to the title.” 

That is weU.” 

* I fancy you already on your road, my dear Utile sister, 
isoled for all your griefs.” 

‘ I will go, on two conditions. The first is, that I shall 
>w what I am negotiating about.” 

This is it. The Dutch, you know, insult me daily in 
IT gazettes, and by their republican attitude. 1 do not 
republics.” 

That may easily be imagined, sire.” 

I see with pain that these kings of the sea — they call 
iselves so — keep trade from France in the Indies, and 
their vessels will soon occupy all the ports of Europe. 
I a power is too near me, sister.” 

They are your allies, nevertheless.” 

That is why they were wrong m having the medal you 
heard of struck; a medal which represents Holland 
>ing the sun, as Joshua did, with this legend : Tlie sun 

)L. V.— 29 
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has staffed before me. There is not much fraternity in 
that, is there ? ** 

“ I thought you had forgotten that miserable episode ? ” 

I never forget anything, sister. And if my true friends, 
such as your brother Charles, are willing to succeed 
me ” The princess remained pensively silent. 

“ Listen to me ; there is the empire of the seas to be 
shared,’* said Louis XIV. "‘For this partition, which 
England submits to, could I not* represent the second 
party as well as the Dutch ? ” 

We have Mademoiselle de K6roualle to treat that ques- 
tion,” replied Madame. 

“ Your second condition for going if you please, 
sister ? ” 

‘‘ The consent of Monsieur, my husband.” 

“ You shall have it.” 

** Then consider me already gone, brother.” 

On hearing these words, Louis XIV. turned round to- 
wards the comer of the room in which D’Artagnan, Colbert 
and Aramis stood, and made an afErmative sign to his 
minister. Colbert then broke in on the conversation 
suddenly, and said to Aramis, — 

” Monsieur TAmbassadeur, shall we talk about business ?” 

D’Artagnan immediately witlidrew, from politeness. 
He directed his steps towards the fireplace,' within hearing 
of what the king was about to say to Monsieur, who, evi- 
dently uneasy, had gone to him. The face of the king was 
animated. Upon his brow was stamped a strength of 
will, the expression of which already met no further con- 
tradiction in France, and was soon to meet no more in 
Europe. 

“ Monsieur,” said the king to his brother, “ I am not 
pleased with M, le Chevalier de Lorraine. You, who do 
him the honor to protect him, must advise him to travel 
for a few months.” 
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These words fell with the crush of an avalanche upon 
Monsieur, who adored his favorite. 

“ In what has the chevalier been inconsiderate enough 
to displease your majesty cried he, darting a furious 
look at Madame. 

“ I will tell you that when he is gono/^ said the king, 
suavely. “ And also when Madame, here, shall have 
crossed over into England.” 

“Madame I in England!” murmured Monsieur, in 
amaze. 

“ In a week, brother,” continued the king, ” whilst 
toe will go whither I will shortly tell you.” And the king 
turned on his heel, smiling in his brother’s face, to 
sweeten, os it were, the bitter draught he had given 
him. 

During this time Colbert was talking with the Due 
d’AImeda. 

“ Monsieur,” said Colbert to Aramis, this is the mo- 
ment for us to come to an understanding. I have made 
your peace with the king, and I owed that clearly to a 
man of so much merit ; but &b you have often expressed 
friendship for me, an opportunity presents itself for giving 
me a proof of it. You are, besides, more a Frenchman 
than a Spaniard. Shall Wf3 secure — answer mo frankly — 
the neutrality of Spain, if we undertake anything against 
the United Provinces ? ” 

“ Monsieur,” replied Aramis, “ the interest of Spain is 
clear. To embroil Europe with the Provinces would doubt- 
less be our policy, but the king of France is an ally of the 
United Provinces. You are not ignorant, besides, that it 
would infer a maritime war, and that Franco is in no state 
to undertake this with advantage.” 

Colbert, turning round at this moment, saw D’Artagnan 
who was seeking some interlocutor, during this “ aside ” 
of the king and Monsieur. He called him, at the same 
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time saying in a low tone to Aramis, “ We may 4alk 
openly with D’Artagnan, I suppose ? ” 

“ Oh ! certainly,” replied the ambassador. 

We were saying, M. d’Almeda and I,” said Colbert, 
^Hhat a conflict with the United Provinces would mean 
a maritime war.” 

That’s evident enough,” replied the musketeer. 

“ And what do you think of it, Monsieur d’Axtagnan ! ” 

I think that to carry on such a*^war successfully, you 
must have very large land forces.” 

“ What did you say ? ” said Colbert, thinking he had ill 
understood him. 

“ Why such a large land army ? ” said Aramis, 

“ Because the king will be beaten by sea if he has not 
the English with him, and that when beaten by sea, he 
will be soon invaded, either by the Dutch in his ports, or 
by the Spaniards by land.” 

‘‘ And Spain neutral ? ” asked Aramis. 

‘‘Neutral as long as the king shall prove stronger,” 
rejoined D’Artagnan. 

Colbert admired that sagacity which never touched 
a question without enlightening it thoroughly. Aramis 
smiled, as he had long known that in diplomacy D’Arta- 
ghan acknowledged no superior. Colbert, who, like all 
proud men, dwelt upon his fantasy with a certainty of suc- 
cess, resumed the subject, “ Who told you, M. d’Axtagnan, 
that the king had no navy ? ” 

“ Oh ! I take no heed of these details,” replied the cap- 
tain. “ I am but an indifferent sailor. Like all nervous 
people, I hate the sea ; and yet I have an idea that with 
ships, France being a seaport with two hundred exits, we 
might have sailors.” 

Colbert drew from his pocket a little oblong book 
divided into two columns. On the first were the names or 
vessels, on the other the figures recapitulating the number 
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of (mnnon and men requisite to equip these ships, “ I have 
had the same idea as you/’ said he to D’ Artagnan, “ and I 
have had an account drawn up of the vessels we have 
altogether — thirty-five ships.” 

“ Thirty-five ships ! impossible ! ” cried D’Artagnan. 

Something like two thousand pieces of cannon/’ said 
Colbert. That is what the king poBsesBes at tliis mo- 
ment. Of five and thirty vessels we can make three 
, squadrons, but I must have five.” 

“ Five ! ” cried Aramis. 

“ They will be afloat before the end of tlie year, gentle 
men ; the king will have fifty ships of the line. We may 
venture on a contest with them, may we not ? ” 

“ To build vessels/’ said D’Artagnan, “ is difficult, but 
possible. As to arming them, how is that to be done ! In 
France there are neither foundries nor docks/’ 

“Bah!” replied Colbert, in a bantering tone, “I have 
planned all that this year and a half past, did you not know 
it ? Don’t you know M, d’Imfrevillo ? ” 

“ D’Imfrevillo ?” replied D’Artagnan ; “ no.” 

“ He is a man I have discovered ; he has a speciality ; 
he is a man of genius — ho knows how to set men to work. 
It is he who has cast cannon and cut the woods of Bour- 
gogne. And then, Monsieur rAmbassadeur, you may not 
believe what I am going to tell you, but I have a still 
further idea.” 

“ Oh, monsieur !” said Aramis, civilly, “ I always believe 
you.” 

“ Calculating upon the character of the Dutch, our allies, 
I said to myself, ‘ They are mercliants, they are friendly 
with the king; they ^vill be happy to sell to the king 
what they fabricate for themselves ; then the more we 

buy » Ah ! I must add this : I have Forant — do you 

know Forant, D’Artagnan ? ” 

Colbert, in his warmth, forgot himself; ho called the 
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captain simply UArtagnan, as the king did. But* the 
captain only smiled at it. 

“ No/’ replied he, “ I do not know him /* 

‘‘ That is another man I have discovered, with a genius 
for buying. This Forant has purchased for me 350,000 
pounds of iron, 200,000 pounds of powder, twelve cargoes 
of Northern timber, matches, grenades, pitch, tar— I Imow 
not what ! with a saving of seven per cent, upon what all 
those articles would cost me in France.” 

“ That is a capital and quaint idea,” replied D’Arta- 
gnan, “ to have Dutch cannon-balls cast wliich will return 
to the Dutch.’' 

Still further,” added he, “ these same Dutch are 
building for the king at this moment, six vessels after the 

model of the best of their marine. Destouches Ah ! 

perhaps you don’t know Destouches ? ” 

“ No, monsieur.” 

** He is a man who has a sure glance to discern, when 
a ship is launched, what are the defects and qualities of 
that ship— that is valuable, observe ! Nature is truly 
whimsical. Well, this Destouches appeared to me to be 
a man likely to prove useful in marine affairs, and he is 
superintending the construction of six vessels of seventy- 
eight guns, which the Provinces are building for his ma- 
jesty. It results from this, my dear Monsieur d’Artagnan, 
that the king, if he wislied to quarrel with the Provinces, 
would have a very pretty fleet. Now, you know better 
than anybody else if the land army is efiicient.” 

D’Artagnan and Aramis looked at each other, wonder- 
ing at the mysterious labors this man had undertaken in 
so short a time. Colbert understood them, and was touched 
by thiis best of flatteries. 

“ If we, in France, were ignorant of what was going on,” 
said D’Artagnan, “ out of France still less must be known.” 

** That is why I told Monsieur rAmbassadour,” said 
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Coltert, ‘‘ that Sj^ain promising its neutrality, England 
helping us ” 

“ If England assists you,’* said Aramis, “ I promise the 
neutrality of Spain.” 

“ I take you at your word,” Colbert hastened to reply 
with !iis blunt honhnnie. “ And, d propos of Spain, you 
have not the ‘ Golden Fleece,’ Monsieur d’Alm6da. I 
heard the king say the otlier day that he should like to 
see you wear the granji cordon of St. Michael.” 

Aramis bowed. “Ohl” tliought D’Artagnan, “and 
Porthos is no longer here ! What ells of ribbon would 
there be for him in these largesses I Dear Porthos I” 

“ Monsieur d’Artagnan,” resumed Colbert, “ between 
us two, you will have, I wager, an inclination to lead your 
musketeers into Holland. Can you swim?” And he 
laughed like a man in high good humor. 

“ Like an eel,” replied D’Artagnan. 

“ Ah ! but there are some bitter passages of canals 
and marshes yonder, Monsieur d’Artagnan, and the best 
swimmers are sometimes drowned there.” 

“ It is my profession to die for his majesty,” said the 
musketeer. ” Only as it is seldom in war that much 
water is met with without a little fire, I declare to you 
beforehand, that I will do my best to choose hro. I am 
getting old ; water freezes me — but fire warms, Monsieur 
Colbert.” 

And D’Artagnan looked so handsome still in quasi- 
juvenilo strength as he pronounced these words, that 
Colbert, in his turn, could not help admiring him. D’Ar- 
tagnan perceived the effect he had produced. He remem- 
bered that the best tradesman is he who fixes a high price 
upon his goods when they are valualile. He prepared 
his price in advance. 

“ So then,” said Colbert, “ we go into Holland ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied D’Artagnan ; “ only ” 
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captain simply UArtagnan, as the king did. But* the 
captain only smiled at it. 

“ No/’ replied he, “ I do not know him /* 

‘‘ That is another man I have discovered, with a genius 
for buying. This Forant has purchased for me 350,000 
pounds of iron, 200,000 pounds of powder, twelve cargoes 
of Northern timber, matches, grenades, pitch, tar— I Imow 
not what ! with a saving of seven per cent, upon what all 
those articles would cost me in France.” 

“ That is a capital and quaint idea,” replied D’Arta- 
gnan, “ to have Dutch cannon-balls cast wliich will return 
to the Dutch.’' 

Still further,” added he, “ these same Dutch are 
building for the king at this moment, six vessels after the 

model of the best of their marine. Destouches Ah ! 

perhaps you don’t know Destouches ? ” 

“ No, monsieur.” 

** He is a man who has a sure glance to discern, when 
a ship is launched, what are the defects and qualities of 
that ship— that is valuable, observe ! Nature is truly 
whimsical. Well, this Destouches appeared to me to be 
a man likely to prove useful in marine affairs, and he is 
superintending the construction of six vessels of seventy- 
eight guns, which the Provinces are building for his ma- 
jesty. It results from this, my dear Monsieur d’Artagnan, 
that the king, if he wislied to quarrel with the Provinces, 
would have a very pretty fleet. Now, you know better 
than anybody else if the land army is efiicient.” 

D’Artagnan and Aramis looked at each other, wonder- 
ing at the mysterious labors this man had undertaken in 
so short a time. Colbert understood them, and was touched 
by thiis best of flatteries. 

“ If we, in France, were ignorant of what was going on,” 
said D’Artagnan, “ out of France still less must be known.” 

** That is why I told Monsieur rAmbassadour,” said 
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man must have commanded an expedition in chief to ob- 
tain the baton.” 

“ Monsieur ! ” said Colbert," here is m this pocket-book, 
which you will study, a plan of a campaign you will have 
to lead a body of troops to carry out in the next spring,” 

D’Artagnan took the book, tremblingly, and his fingers 
meeting those of Colbert, the minister pressed the hand of 
the musketeer loyally. 

“ Monsieur,” said ho, “ wo had both a revenge to take, 
one over the other. I have begun ; it is now your 
turn ! ” 

“ I will do you justice, monsieur,” replied D’Artagnan, 
“ and implore you to tell the king that the first opportunity 
that shall offer, he may depend upon a victory, or to behold 
me dead — or both.” 

" Then I will have the fleurs dc lis for your marSchoTi 
baton prepared immediately,” said Colbert. 

On the morrow, Aramis, who was setting out for Mad- 
rid, to negotiate the neutrality of Spain, came to embrace 
D’Artagnan at his hotel. 

“ Let us love each other for four,” said D’Artagnan. 
“ We are now but two.” 

“ And you will, perhaps, never see me agaui, dear D’Ar- 
tagnan,” said Aramis ; “ if you knew how I have loved you 1 
I am old, I am extinct— ah, I am almost dead.” 

“ My friend,” said D’Artagnan, “ you will live longer 
than I shall : diplomacy commands you to live ; but, for 
my part, honor condemns me to die.” 

“ Bah ! such men as we are, Monsieur le Mar^chal,” said 
Aramis, “ only die satisfied with joy in glory.” 

“ Ah !” replied D’Artagnan with a melancholy smile, “ I 
assure you, Monsieur le Duo, I feel very little appetite for 
either.” 

They once more embraced, and, two hours after, separ- 
ated— forever. 
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THE DEATH OF D’ARTAGNAN. 

Contrary to that which generally happens whether in 
politics or morals, each kept Jiis promise, and did honor to 
his engagements. 

The king recalled M. de Guiche, and banished M. le 
Chevalier de Lorraine ; so that Monsieur became ill in con- 
sequence. Madame set out for London, where she applied 
herself so earnestly to make her brother, Charles II., 
acquire a taste for the political counsels of Mademoiselle 
do K6roualle, that the alliance between England and 
France was signed, and the English vessels, ballasted by a 
few millions of French gold, made a terrible campaign 
against the fleets of the United Provinces, Charles II. 
had promised Mademoiselle de K^roualle a little gratitude 
for her good counsels ; he made her Duchess of Ports- 
mouth. Colbert had promised the king vessels, muni- 
tions, victories. He kept his word, as is well known. At 
length Aramis, upon whose promises there was least de- 
pendence to be placed, wrote Colbert the following letter, 
on the subject of the negotiations which he had undertaken 
at Madrid : — 

‘‘ Monsieur Colbert, — I have the honor to expedite to 
you the R. P. d’Oliva, general ad interim of the Society of 
Jesus, my provisional successor. The reverend father 
will explain to you, Monsieur Colbert, that I preserve to 
myself the direction of all the affairs of the Order which 
concern France and Spain ; but that I am not willing to 
retain the title of general, which would throw too high a 
sidelight on the progress of the negotiations with which 
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hi» Catholic majesty wishes to intrust me. I shall resume 
that title by the command of his majesty, when the labors 
I have undertaken in concert with you, for tlic great glory 
of God and His Church, shall be brought to a good end. 
The R. P. d’Oliva will inform you likewise, monsieur, of 
the consent of his Catholic majesty gives to the signature of 
a treaty which assures the neutrality of Spain in the event ^ 
of a war between Franco and the United Provinces. This ^ 
consent will be valid even if England, instead of being 
active, should satisfy herself wdth remaining neutral. As 
for Portugal, of which you and I have spoken, monsieur, 

I can assure you it will contribute with all its resources to 
assist the most Christian king in his war. I beg you, 
Monsieur Colbert, to preserve your friendship and also to 
believe in my profound attachment, and to lay my respect 
at the feet of his most Christian majesty. Signed, 

Le Duo d’Almeda,’* 

Aramis had performed more than be had promised ; it 
remained to be seen how the king, M. Colbert, and D’Ar- 
tagnan would be faithful to eacli otlier. In the spring, as 
Colbert had predicted, the land army entered on its cam- 
paign. It preceded, in magnificent order, the court of 
Louis XIV., who, setting out on horseback, surroimded by 
carriages filled with ladies and courtiers, conductf^d the 
of his kingdom to this sanguinary /^. The officers of the 
army, it is true, had no other music save the artillery of the 
Dutch fort-s ; but it was enough for a great number, who 
found in this war honor, advancement, fortune— or death. 

M. d’Artagnan set out commanding a body of twelve 
thousand men, cavalry and infantry, with which he was 
ordered to take the different places which form the knots of 
that strategic network called La Frise. Never was an 
army conducted more gallantly to an expedition. The offi- 
cers knew that their leader, prudent and skillful as he was 
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brave, would not sacrifice a single man, nor yield an inch 
of ground without necessity. He had the old habits of 
war, to live upon the country, keeping his soldiers singing 
and the enemy weeping. The captain of the king’s mus- 
keteers well knew his business. Never were opportunities 
better chosen, coups de main better supported, errors of 
the besieged more quickly taken advantage of. 

The army commanded by D’Artagnan took twelve small 
places within a month. He ^as engaged in besieging the 
thirteenth, which had held out five days. D’Artagnan 
caused the trenches to be opened without appearing to 
suppose that these people would ever allow themselves to 
be taken. The pioneers and laborers were a body full of 
ideas and zeal, because their commander treated them like 
soldiers, knew how to render their work glorious, and 
never allowed them to be killed if he could help it. It 
should have been seen with what eagerness the marshy 
glebes of Holland were turned over. Those turf-heaps, 
mounds of potter’s clay, melted at the word of the soldiers 
like butter in the fr}dng pans of Friesland housewives, 

M. d’Artagnan dispatched a courier to tha king to give 
him an account of the last successes, which redoubled the 
good humor of his majesty and his inclination to amuse 
the ladies. These victories of M. d’Artagnan gave so 
much majesty to the prince, that Madame de Montespan 
no longer called him anything but Louis the Invincible. 
So that Mademoiselle de la Valliere, who only called the 
king Louis the Victorious, lost much of his majesty’s favor. 
Besides, her eyes were frequently red, and to an In- 
vincible nothing is more disagreeable than a mistress 
who weeps while everything is smiling round her. The 
star of Mademoiselle de la Valliere was being drowned 
in clouds and tears. But the gayety of Madame de 
Montespan redoubled with the successes of the king, and 
consoled him for every other unpleasant circumstance. 
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It isras to D’Artagnan the king owed this ; and his majesty 
was anxious to acknowledge these services ; he wrote to 
M. Colbert 

“ Monsieur Colbert, ~We have a promise to fulfil with 
M d’Artagnan, who so well keeps his. This is to inform 
you that the time is come for performing it. All provisions 
for this purpose you shall be funiiBhod with in due time. 
—Louis.’’ 

In consequence of this, Colbert, detaining D’Artagnan’s 
envoy, placed in the hands of that messenger a letter from 
himself, and a small coffer of ebony inlaid with gold, not 
very important in appearance, but which, without doubt, 
was very heavy, eis a guard of five men was given to the 
messenger, to assist him in carrying it. These people 
arrived before the place which D’Artagnan was besieging 
towards daybreak, and presented themselves at the 
lodgings of the general. They were told that 51. d’Arta- 
gnan, annoyed by a sortie which the governor, an artful 
man, had made the evening before, and in which the works 
had been destroyed and seventy-seven men killed, had just 
gone with twenty compaaies of grenadiers to reconstruct 
the works. 

M. Colbert’s envoy had orders to go and seek M. d’Ar- 
tagnan, wherever he might be, or at whatever hour of the 
day or night. He directed his course, therefore, towards 
the trenches, followed by his escort, all on horseback. 
They perceived M. d’Artagnan in the open plain, with his 
gold laced hat, his long cane, and gilt cufis. He was 
biting his white mustache, and wiping off, with his left 
hand, the dust which the passing balls threw up from the 
ground they plowed so near him. They also saw, amidst 
this terrible fire, which filled the air with whistling hisses, 
officers handling the shovel, soldiers rolling barrows, and 
vast fascines rising by being either carried or dragged by 
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from ten to twenty men, cover the front of the trench^ra- 
opened to the center by this extraordinary effort of the 
general. In three hours, all was reinstated. D*Arta- 
gnan began to speak more mildly ; and he became quite 
calm when the captain of the pioneers approached him, 
hat in hand, to tell him that the trench was again in 
proper order. This man had scarcely finished speaking, 
when a ball took off one of his legs, and he fell into the 
arms of D’Artagnan. The latter liftid up his soldier, and 
quietly, with soothing words, carried him into the trench, 
amidst the enthusiastic applause of the regiments. From 
that time, it was no longer a question of valor — the army 
was delirious, two companies stole away to the advanced 
posts, which they instantly destroyed. 

When their comrades, restrained with great difficulty 
by D’Artagnan, saw them lodged upon the bastions, they 
rushed forward likewise ; and soon a furious assault was 
made upon the counterscarp, upon which depended the 
safety of the place. D’Artagnan perceived there was only 
one means left of chocking his army — to take the place. 
He directed all his force to the two branches, which the 
besieged were busy in repairing. The shock was terri- 
ble ; eighteen companies took part in it, and D’Artagnan 
went with the rest, within half cannon-shot of the place, 
to support the attack by echelons. The cries of the Dutch, 
who were being poniarded upon their guns by D’Arta- 
gnan’s grenadiers, were distinctly audible. The struggle 
grew fiercer with the despair of the governor, who dis- 
puted his position foot by foot, D’Artagnan, to put an 
3nd to the affair, and silence the fire, which was unceas- 
ng, sent a fresh column, which penetrated like a very 
vedge ; and he soon perceived upon the ramparts, through 
he fire, the terrified flight of the besieged, pursued by 
he besiegers. 

At this moment the general, breathing freely and full 
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o£»joy, heard a voice behind him, saying, ** Monsieur, if 
you please, from M. Colbert.” 

He broke the seal of the letter, which contained these 
words ; — 

‘ Monsieur d’Artaonan : — The king commands me to 
inform you that he has nominated you Mar^chal of France, 
as a reward for your magnificent services, and the honor 
you do to his arras. The king is highly pleased, mon- 
sieur, with the captures you have made ; ho commands 
you, in particular, to finish the siege you have commenced, 
with good fortune to you, and success for him.” 

* D’Artagnan was standing with a radiant countenance 
and sparkling eye. Ho looked up to watch the progress 
of his troops upon the walls, still enveloped in red and 
black volumes of smoke. “ I liavo finished,” replied he to 
the messenger ; “ the city will have surrendered in a 
quarter of an hour.” He then resumed his reading : — 

“ The coffret, Monsieur d’Artagnan, is my own present. 
You will not be sorry to see that wliilst you warriors are 
drawing the sword to defend the king, I am moving the 
pacific arts to ornament a present worthy of you. I com- 
mend myself to your friendaliip, Monsieur lo Marechal, and 
beg you to believe in mine. — C olueht.” 

D’iVrtagnan, intoxicated with joy, made a sign to the 
messenger, who approached, with his cofjret in his hands. 
But at the moment the marechal was going to look at it, 
a loud explosion resounded from the ramparts, and called 
his attention towards the city. “ It is strange,” said D’Ar- 
tagnan, “ tliat I don’t yet see the king’s flag on the walla, 
or hear the drumfl beat the chamade,^^ He launched three 
hmidred fr.-sh men, under a high-spirited officer, and 
ordered another breach to be made. Then, more tran- 









